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PREFACE 


On  the  appearance  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine 
of  "  Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil,"  one  of  the  leading 
literary  journals  of  this  country,  while  speaking 
of  the  story  in  most  undeservedly  flattering 
terms,  intimated  that  considerable  speculation 
was  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  the  characters  in 
this  sketch.  Of  course,  had  the  matter  ended 
there  it  would  have  been  of  not  the  slightest 
importance,  but  names  having  been  mentioned, 
not  only  in  newspapers,  but  in  society,  and  the 
names  of  intimate  friends  of  mine,  I  venture  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
by  the  republication  of  this  story,  to  give  an 
emphatic  and  unqualified  denial  to  the  rumour 
that  the  characters  in  this  little  drama  are 
portraits — at  least,  so  far  as  those  gentlemen 
are  concerned  who  are  my  personal  friends. 
The    Abbe    Hurel,  "  the   eloquent   preacher   of 
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the  Madeleine,"  one  of  the  most  deh'ghtful 
men  living,  and  one  who  has  been  a  very  dear 
and  intimate  friend  of  mine  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  is  certainly  not  the  original  of  the 
abbe  of  my  story  ;  nor  is  my  friend  the  Due 
dc  Montmorency  the  original  of  the  Due  de 
Frontignan,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance.  Paul  Demidoff  I  knew 
but  slightly,  and  only  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  very  trivial  voluptuary  and  flippant 
cynic — a  man  quite  content  with  being  merely 
an  Apollo  and  a  millionaire.  He  is  obviously, 
therefore,  not  the  original  of  Prince  Pomerant- 
seff.  The  facts  connected  with  this  little  story 
are  simple  enough.  Some  years  ago  that  most 
perfect  type  of  French  chivalry,  General  de 
Charette,  the  Christian  knight  sans  peur  et 
sans  rcproc/ie,  told  me  that  a  curd  (whether 
in  Paris  or  not  I  don't  remember,  nor  can  I 
recall  whether  he  said  he  knew  him  personally) 
had,  after  preaching  on  the  personality  of  the 
devil,  been  invited  by  someone  to  attend  a 
sdance  and  see  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  had 
accepted  the  invitation  and  seen  the  Prince  of 
Evil.  That  was  all.  It  was  a  very  meagre 
episode    as   narrated    ty   the    great    Pontifical 
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Zouave,  and  the  devil  seen  by  his  cure  was  a 
very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  devil,  in  nowise 
resembling  the  Prince  of  Evil  whom  Pomerant- 
seff  and  his  friends  show  to  the  Abbe  Girod. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  whereas  of 
course  all  the  characters  in  this  little  story 
are  sketched  from  life  in  a  broad  and  general 
way,  the  only  real  portrait  which  it  contains 
is  that  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself  My 
description  of  the  Prince  of  Evil  is— as  indeed 
many  of  my  readers  will  recognise  at  once 
— a  photograph  taken  from  life.  I  have  to 
thank  the  proprietors  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Macmillath  Magazine,  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
and  Temple  Bar,  for  having  kindly  permitted 
me  to  republish  these  tales. 

X.  L. 
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AUT    DIABOLUS  AUT    NIHIL 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  HALLUCINATION 


" -prpos  ruv  fiZv,  hu-rvioy  iffriaifiiSa,;" — ArISTOPHANIS  Sif^xj;. 

"Again,  I  believe  that  all  that  use  sorceries,  incantations, 
and  spells,  are  not  witches,  or,  as  we  term  them,  magicians ;  I 
conceive  there  is  a  traditional  magic,  not  learned  immediately 
from  the  devil,  but  at  second-hand  from  his  scholars,  who, 
having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are  able  and  do  empirically 
practise  without  his  advice  ;  they  proceeding  upon  the  principles 
of  nature,  where  actives  aptly  conjoined  to  disposed  passives 
will,  under  any  master,  produce  their  effects." — SiR  Thomas 
Browne  :  Rel.  Med. 

CHAPTER  I 

To  be  ordained  has  been  looked  upon  for  many- 
years  in  this  country  as  the  best,  speediest,  and 
safest  way  of  "  making  gentlemen  "  of  such  bipeds 
as  stand  in  sore  need  of  the  transfonnation. 

As  we  are  all  by  baptism  spiritually  cleansed 
of  all  blemish,  so  is  the  son  of  the  tra,desman, 
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doctor,  solicitor,  or  what  not,  socially  regenerated 
by  taking  holy  orders. 

Now  this  bewildering  wholesale  social  accepta- 
tion of  theninety-and-nine  who  positively  decline 
to  stray,  finding  it  a  much  more  profitable  policy 
to  stay  quietly  in  the  fold  nibbling  the  fodder,  is 
peculiar  to  Protestai'.t  communities,  and  we  do 
not  find  the  same  social  indulgence  extended  to 
spiritual  advisers  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
In  climes  still  fascinated  by  the  scintillations 
proceeding  from  the  Triple  Crown,  the  priest  is 
not  received — that  is,  familiarly  received — apart 
from  his  official  capacity  in  society.  He  is,  of 
course,  ever  to  be  forthcoming  and  at  hand  as  a 
professional  healer  of  souls  when  no  other  or 
better  healer  of  souls  can  be  found,  and  when  a 
soul  needs  healing  very  badly  ;  but  if  he  be  not  a 
man  of  culture  and  refinement, — that  is,  if  he  has 
failed  to  catch  the  tricks,  manners,  and  bearings 
of  such — for  the  mere  question  of  birth  is,  of 
course,  of  minor  importance,  the  laying  on  of  the 
bishop's  hands  having  smoothed  over  all  that 
difficulty, — the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  priest 
does  not  entitle  him  to  claim  any  of  the  privileges 
accruing  to  that  most  elastic  title  of  gentleman  ; 
and  many  a  woman  of  social  rank  abroad  will 
readily,  gladly — nay,  eagerly — confess  to,  and  re- 
ceive absolution  from,  a  man  whose  society  at  her 
dinner-table  she  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment. 
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We  cannot  but  think  that  this  reserve  has  its 
advantages,  and  that  all  people  of  refined  feeling 
benefit  by  a  rule  which  requires  from  one  seek- 
ing familiar  social  recognition  the  production  of 
some  other  credential,  save  only  that  the  pos- 
tulant be  a  servant  of  the  Church. 

At  home,  we  find  the  spiritual  adviser,  merely 
by  reason  of  his  office,  entitled  to  lay  a  claim — 
nay,  actually  laying  a  claim — to  a  place  at  our 
dinner- table,  to  a  chair  at  our  club,  to  the 
smoking  of  our  cigars,  the  drinking  of  our  wines, 
the  riding  of  our  horses,  the  consoling  of  our 
wives,  and,  alas  !  the  marrying  of  our  daughters, 
when,  in  many  instances,  the  social  merits  of 
the  man  himself  would  hardly  justify  him,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  aspiring  to  a  closer 
intimacy  with  us  than  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
professional  duties  in  the  saving  of  our  souls, 
and  the  flogging  of  our  boys. 

Such  a  man  being  so  received,  in  the  event  of 
his  not  being  sweet  and  whole,  will  hardly  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  purify  himself  of  his  un- 
cleanness  solely  for  our  sakes — nay,  in  many 
instances,  will  take  a  grotesque  and  savage 
delight  in  endeavouring  to  widen,  by  his  vul- 
garities, the  deplorable  breach  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  cynics  and  scoffers,  already  exists 
between  St.  James's  Square  and  Mount  Sinai. 
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Abroad,  the  priest  who  would  seek  to  be  con- 
sidered a  gentleman,  and  be  received  as  such  in 
society,  must  endeavour  to  imbue  himself  with 
some  of  the  refinement  innate  in  those  with 
whom  he  would  fain  consort,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  he  studies  with  more  or  less  success  to 
imitate  such  ad  iingiicm  facti  Jicinines  as  may 
from  time  to  time  swim  within  his  ken. 

So  it  is  that  we  not  unfrequently  find  (and 
oddly  enough  more  often  than  not  in  the  most 
exclusive  social  coteries  like  that  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain),  not  only  the  most  charming, 
refined,  and  sought-after  men  to  be  priests,  but 
also  to  be  men  of  low  birth  and  origin,  who  owe, 
however,  their  social  recognition  and  success,  not 
to  their  cloth,  but  to  the  grace  with  which  they 
have  learned  to  wear  it.  To  such  a  man  as  this 
we  will  now  introduce  the  reader. 

The  career  of  the  Abb^  Girod  had  been  an 
eminently  successful  one — successful  in  every 
way;  and  even  he  himself  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge such  to  be  the  case  as  he  reviewed  his  past 
life,  sitting  by  a  blazing  fire  in  his  comfortable 
apartment  in  the  Rue  Miromesnil  previous  to 
dressing  for  the  Due  de  Frontignan's  dinner-party. 

Born  of  poor  parents  in  the  south  of  France, 
entering  the  priesthood  at  an  early  age,  having 
received  but  a  meagre  education,  and  that  chiefly 
confined  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  most 
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elementary  treatises  on  theology,  he  had,  in  five- 
and-twenty  years,  and  solely  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, unaided  by  patronage,  obtained  a  most 
desirable  berth  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  in 
Paris,  thereby  becoming  the  recipient  of  a  hand- 
some income,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  indulge 
in  his  rather  expensive  tastes  as  dilettante  and 
honime  du  inonde. 

The  few  hours  snatched  from  his  parochial 
duties  he  had  never  failed  to  devote  to  study, 
and  his  application  and  determination  had  borne 
him  golden  fruit  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
had,  moreover,  so  cultivated  and  made  such 
good  use  of  the  rare  opportunities  afforded  him 
in  early  life  of  associating  with  gentlemen,  that 
when  now  at  length  he  found  his  presence  in 
demand  at  every  house  in  the  "Faubourg" 
where  wit  and  graceful  learning  were  appreci- 
ated, no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  he  had 
not  been  nurtured  and  bred  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  canons  of  social  refinement. 

But  in  his  upward  progress  such  had  been  his 
experiences  of  life  that  when,  during  the  brief 
intervals  of  breathing-time  he  allowed  himself, 
he  would  look  below  and  above,  down  to 
where  he  had  begun  and  up  to  where  he  was 
endeavouring  to  climb,  he  was  forced  to  confess 
that  at  every  step  a  belief,  an  illusion,  had  been 
trodden  under  foot ;  that  the  clouds  of  glory  of 
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which  Wordsworth  speaks  had  cither  altogether 
died  away  on  the  horizon,  or  had  become  so 
threatening  and  dark  in  aspect  as  to  make  him 
instinctively  seek  refuge  under  the  umbrella  of 
cynicism  ;  and  he  would  wonder,  while  bracing 
himself  for  a  new  effort,  how  it  would  all  end, 
and  whether  the  mitie  he  lusted  for  would  not 
perhaps,  after  all,  be  placed  upon  a  head  that 
doubted  even  the  existence  of  a  God. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  bad  man,  but  merely 
one  of  that  class  who  have  embraced  the  priest- 
hood merely  as  a  means  of  raising  themselves 
from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and  have,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  world,  discovered  many 
flaws  and  blemishes  in  what  at  one  time  they 
may  have  considered  perfect.  He  was  indeed 
only  fervent  in  his  apolausticism ;  and  the 
embracing  of  such  golden  images  as  he  might 
care  to  adore,  he  found  dangerous  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  in  that  the  gilding  thereof  was  but  too 
apt  to  come  off  upon  his  lips.  When  at  first  his 
reason  began  to  reject  many  of  the  dreams  and 
fables  hitherto  cherished  and  believed  in,  the 
Abb(5  Girod  was  almost  inclined  to  abandon  in 
despair  any  attempt  to  discern  the  false  from 
the  true,  and  this  all  the  more  that  he  saw 
plainly  the  time  thus  spent  was  in  a  worldly 
sense  but  wasted,  and  that  the  good  things  of 
this  world  come  to  such  reapers  as  gather  in 
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wheat  and  tares  alike,  well  knowing  there  is  a 
market  for  them  both. 

During  a  certain  period,  therefore,  of  his 
struggle  upward — 

"An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry," — 

while  his  wordly  ambition  was  aiding  by  sly 
insinuations  the  deadly  work  already  begun  by 
the  destruction  of  his  dreams,  Henri  Girod  was 
nigh  being  an  atheist. 

But  the  nature  of  the  man  was  too  finely 
sensual  for  this  phase  to  be  lasting ;  and  when 
at  length  he  found  himself  so  far  successful  in 
his  wordly  aspirations  as  to  be  tolerably  sure  of 
their  complete  fulfilment ;  when  at  length  he 
found  time  to  examine  spiritual  matters  apart 
from  their  direct  bearing  upon  his  social  alti- 
tude, his  aesthetic  sense — which  by  this  time  had 
necessarily  developed — was  struck  as  by  a  new 
revelation,  and  thrilled  and  entangled  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  Christianity ;  and  thus,  as  a 
shallow  philosophy  had  nearly  reduced  him  to 
become  an  atheist,  so  a  deep  and  sensual  spirit 
of  sentimentality  nearly  reconciled  him  to  be- 
coming a  Christian. 

His  Madonna  was  the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  not 
that  of  Albert  Durer :  the  woman  whose  placid 
grace  of  countenance  creates  an  emotion  more 
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subtly  voluptuous  than  desire  ;  not  she  in  whose 
face  can  be  discerned  the  human  mother  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  and  of  Him  divinely  acquainted 
with  all  grief  The  Christ  he  adored  was  not 
the  Friend  of  the  broken-hearted,  the  Healer 
of  the  blind  Bartimeus,  He  whom  Andrea  del 
Mantegna  shows  us  hanging  on  the  cross;  but 
He  "who  feedeth  among  the  lilies" — the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all  aesthetic  conception.  Chris- 
tianity, in  a  word,  he  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
moral  expression  of  artistic  perfection,  and  he  re- 
garded it  with  the  same  admiration  he  accorded 
to  the  Antinous  and  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

He  was  not,  however,  by  nature  a  pagan  as 
some  men  are,  men  who,  in  the  words  of  De 
Musset — 

"Sont  venus  trop  tard  clans  un  monde  trop  vieux  " ; 

but  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  early  years  had 
been  passed  had  been  so  antagonistic  and 
stifling  to  his  warm  sensuous  nature,  his  inner 
life  had  been  so  cramped  in  and  starved,  that 
when  at  length  the  key  of  gold  opening  the 
prison  door  let  in  the  outer  air,  his  spirit  revelled 
in  the  wild  extravagance  so  often  found  accom- 
panying sudden  and  long -wished -for  emanci- 
pation. 

His  nature  was  perhaps  not  one  that  could 
have  been   attuned  to  a  perfect  harmony  with 
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that  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  of  the  golden  days, 
but  one  rather  better  calculated  to  enjoy  the 
hybrid  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  in  his  element  in  the 
Rucellai  Gardens,  conversing  with  feeble  little 
Cosimino  or  laughing  with  Buondelmonte  and 
Luigi  Alamanni. 

He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  believe  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Bible ;  but  its  precepts  and 
tendencies  he  appreciated  and  admired,  although 
it  must  in  all  honesty  be  confessed  he  did  not 
always  put  himself  out  to  follow  them. 

In  his  heart  he  utterly  rejected  all  idea  of  a 
future  life,  since  it  was  incompatible  with  his 
conception  of  the  artistic  unity  of  this  ;  but  then 
again,  he  would  blandly  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  there  are  perhaps,  after  all,  things  we  can- 
not comprehend,  and  that  beauty  may  have  no 
term. 

Being,  however,  broadly  speaking,  an  honest 
man,  and  one  unwilling  to  eat  bread  he  had  not 
earned,  he  assimilated  so  far  as  in  him  lay  his 
duties  as  a  priest  with  his  ideas  as  a  man  of 
culture ;  and  his  sermons  were  ever  of  Love — 
sermons  which,  winged  as  they  were  with  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  were  deservedly  popular  with 
all,  from  the  scholar  who  delighted  in  them  as 
intellectual  feasts  to  the  fashionable  viondame 
who   was   only   too   enchanted   to   find   in  the 
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quasi  -  fatalistic  and  broadly -charitable  views 
enunciated  therein,  excuses  whereby  her  dreary 
and  vulgar  intrigues  might  be  considered  in  a 
light  more  pleasing  to  herself  and  more  con- 
soling to  her  husband. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  the 
evening  on  which  we  introduce  him  to  the 
reader,  the  abbd  had  departed  from  his  usual 
custom,  and  by  special  request  of  his  cure  had 
preached  a  most  remarkable  sermon  on  the 
personality  of  Satan. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  men 
succeed  best  when  their  efforts  are  enlivened 
by  a  real  belief  in  the  matter  in  hand.  Not 
only  have  some  men  such  a  superabundance  of 
fervid  imagination  that  they  can,  for  the  time 
being,  provoke  themselves  into  a  pseudo-belief 
in  what  they  know  in  their  saner  moments 
to  be  false,  and  thus  fire  themselves  with  real 
enthusiasm  for  a  mere  myth  and  shadow ;  but, 
moreover,  a  large  class  of  men  are  endowed  with 
minds  so  restless  and  so  finely  strung  that  they 
can  play  with  a  sophism  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity and  skill,  while  lacking  that  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  mind  which  the  lucid 
exposition  of  a  hidden  truth  necessitates. 

The  Abbe  Girod  belonged  a  little  to  both 
these  classes  of  beings ;  and,  moreover,  his 
vanity  as  an  intellectual  man  provoked  him  to 
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extraordinary  exertions  in  cases  wherein  he 
fancied  he  might  win  for  himself  the  glory  of 
strengthening  and  verifying  matters  which  in 
themselves  perhaps  lacked  almost  the  elements 
of  existence. 

"  Spiritual  truths,"  he  once  cynically  remarked 
to  Sainte  Beuve,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  detested, 
"  will  take  care  of  themselves  :  it  is  the  nursing 
of  spiritual  falsehood  that  needs  all  the  care  of 
the  clergy." 

On  the  Sunday  in  question  he  had  surpassed 
himself.  With  biting  irony  he  had  annihilated 
the  disbelievers  in  divine  punishment,  and  then 
with  persuasive  and  overwhelming  eloquence  he 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  believing,  not  only  in 
hell,  but  in  the  personality  of  the  Prince  of  Evil. 

Women  had  fainted  in  their  terror,  men  had 
been  frightened  into  seeking  the  convenient 
solace  of  the  confessional,  and  the  archbishop 
had  written  him  a  letter  of  the  warmest  con- 
gratulation and  thanks. 

It  was  a  triumph  which  a  man  of  the  nature 
of  the  Abbe  Girod  particularly  enjoyed.  The 
idea  of  finding  himself  the  successful  reviver  of 
an  inanimate  doctrine,  while  secretly  conscious 
that  he  was  in  reality  a  sceptic  in  matters  of 
dogmatically  vital  importance,  was,  to  a  mind  so 
prone  to  delight  in  paradoxes,  eminently  agree- 
able; and  it  tickled  his    palate  with   a   sharp, 
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pungent  joy  to  sec  the  letter  of  the  archbishop 
lying  upon  a  volume  of  Strauss,  and  to  read  the 
glowing  and  extravagant  praise  lavished  upon 
himself  in  the  pages  of  the  Univcrs,  after  having 
enjoyed  a  sparkling  draught  of  Voltaire. 


CHAPTER    II 

Such  was  the  Abbd  Girod,  the  type  of  a  class. 
The  Due  dc  Frontignan,  with  whom  he  was 
dining  on  the  evening  this  story  opens,  was, 
or  rather  is,  in  many  ways  a  no  less  remarkable 
personage  in  Paris  society. 

Possessing  rank,  birth,  and  a  splendid  income, 
he  had  been  blessed  with  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  the  good  gifts  of  providence,  being  endowed, 
not  only  with  considerable  mental  power,  but 
with  the  tact  to  use  that  power  to  the  best 
advantage.  Although  beyond  doubt  clever,  he 
was  universally  esteemed  a  much  more  intellec- 
tual man  than  he  really  was,  and  this  through 
no  voluntary  and  wilful  deceitfulness  on  his  part, 
but  simply  owing  to  a  method  he  had  uncon- 
sciously adopted  of  exhibiting  his  wares  with 
their  most  favourable  aspect  to  the  front. 

He  was  well  read,  but  not  deeply  read,  and 
yet  all  Paris  considered  him  a  profound  scholar ; 
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he  was  quick  and  epigrammatic  in  his  apprecia- 
tion and  expression  of  ideas,  as  men  of  cultivation 
and  varied  experience  are  apt  to  be ;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  without 
ever  having  said  a  really  good  thing ;  and 
finally,  having  merely  lounged  through  the  world, 
impelled  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness  begotten  of 
great  wealth  and  idleness,  society  looked  upon 
him  as  a  bold  and  adventurous  traveller.  Only 
the  day  before  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  our  readers,  he  had  politely  declined 
to  leave  Paris  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole,  but  had  generously  volunteered 
to  give  a  large  sum  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
risk  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  discover  that 
inestimable  boon  to  suffering  humanity  known 
as  the  North- West  Passage,  for  which  we  are 
all  so  hungrily  longing,  and  which  Millais,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Trelawny,  asserts  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  England  to  find  out ;  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  take  care  of  and  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such 
adventurers  as  might  find  the  climate  of  the 
Pole,  or  the  appetites  of  the  indigenous  bears, 
a  serious  impediment  to  their  safe  return  and 
ultimate  reception  of  the  conqueror's  laurels, 
with  which  we  should  all  so  eagerly  greet  them. 
One  gift  he  most  certainly  possessed,  and  that 
to  an  eminent  degree :  he  was  vastly  amusing 
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and  entertaining,  and  resembled  in  that  respect 
the  Abbe  Galiani,  as  described  by  Diderot,  for 
he  was  indeed  "  a  treasure  on  rainy  days  ;  and 
if  the  cabinetmakers  made  such  things,  nobody 
would  be  without  one  in  the  country." 

He  not  only  knew  everybody  in  Paris,  but 
he  possessed  that  precious,  rare,  and  extraordinary 
faculty  of  drawing  people  out,  and  of  forcing 
them  to  make  themselves  amusing.  No  man, 
indeed,  was  in  his  society  long  before — often  to 
his  own  great  surprise — openly  discussing  his 
most  cherished  hobby  with  a  new  and  unwonted 
eloquence  hatched  by  apparent  sympathy,  or 
airily  scattering  as  seed  for  trivial  conversation 
the  fruit  of  long  years  of  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  super- 
fluous to  add  that  the  Hotel  de  Frontignan,  in 
the  Rue  de  Varenne,  was  the  resort,  lounging- 
place,  and  almshouse  of  all  that  was  most  remark- 
able and  extraordinary  in  the  fashionable,  the 
artistic,  the  diplomatic,  and  the  scientific  world. 

His  intimacy  with  the  Abbd  Girod  was  one 
of  long  standing :  they  were  bound  together  by 
one  bond  of  union  which  (alas !  how  rarely  it 
is  forged  !)  is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than 
many  cemented  by  vows,  prayers,  and  tears — 
they  mutually  amused  each  other  ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  side,  the  keen  intellect  of  the  priest  found 
much  that  was  interesting  in  the  shallow,  but 
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attractive  and  brilliant,  nature  of  the  layman, 
the  duke,  on  the  other,  entertained  feelings  of 
the  warmest  admiration  for  a  man  who,  having 
risen  from  nothing,  enlivened  the  most  exclusive 
coteries  with  his  graceful  learning  and  charming 
wit. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  whims  of  Octave  de 
Frontignan  never  to  have  an  even  number  of 
guests  at  his  dinner-table.  His  soirees,  indeed, 
were  attended  by  hundreds,  but  his  dinner-parties 
rarely  exceeded  seven  (including  himself),  and  in 
many  cases  he  only  invited  two. 

On  this  especial  occasion  the  only  guest  asked 
to  meet  the  Abb6  Girod  was  the  celebrated 
diplomatist  and  millionaire,  the  Prince  Paul 
Pomerantseff. 

This  most  extraordinary  personage  had  for  the 
past  six  years  kept  Europe  in  a  constant  state 
of  excitement  by  reason  of  his  munificence, 
eccentricity,  and  power. 

Brought  up  under  the  direct  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  had  escaped 
the  emasculating  influence  engendered  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Corps  des  Pages,  and  had 
learnt  at  an  early  age  to  rely  upon  himself  for 
his  virtues,  while  ever  ready  to  generously  extend 
an  indulgent  confidence  in  his  friends  to  be  ready 
to  provide  him  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
vices.     He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplo- 
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matist  and  as  a  soldier,  and  had  left  traces  of  his 
indomitable  will  in  many  State  papers,  as  on 
many  an  enemy's  face,  during  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war. 

In  London,  but  perhaps  more  especially  in 
"the  Shires,"  his  face  was  well  known  and  liked, 
and  his  method  of  negotiating  fences  was  as 
clean  and  clever  as  the  negotiator  himself. 
Duchesses'  daughters  had  sighed  for  him,  but  in 
vain;  and  to  the  "endless  desolation  and  im- 
potent disdain  "  of  mothers,  the  continuance  of 
his  celibacy  appeared  to  be  as  certain  as  the 
splendour  of  his  fortune.  Pomerantseff  had, 
moreover, — and  this  is  really  worthy  of  note, — 
escaped  altogether  from  that  most  terrible  be- 
cause most  hopeless  and  incurable  of  maladies, 
ennui ;  and  he  owed  this  miraculous  immunity 
from  the  disease  which  almost  always  over- 
whelms the  young,  rich,  prosperous,  and  powerful, 
to  his  lucky  spirit  of  insojiciance,  which  he  had 
carefully  cultivated  from  early  youth — from,  in 
fact,  the  moment  when  he  had  met  with  his  first 
disappointment. 

The  monotony  of  happiness  is  perhaps  the 
most  hideous  monotony  of  all  to  a  thinking  man  ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious — it  is  unnatural. 
Pleasure,  with  its  thousand  subtle  perfumes,  ex- 
hausts the  moral  atmosphere  as  flowers  absorb 
the  oxygen  in  a  closed  room  j  and  we  all  know 
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what  the  copybooks  tell  us  about  the  feeling  of 
diffidence  entertained  by  nature  as  regards  a 
vacuum.  Then,  again,  the  man  who  finds  happi- 
ness, as  it  were,  an  inseparable  accident  of  his 
life,  like  dining,  will  surely  begin  by  fatal  degrees 
to  criticise  and  analyse  the  nature  of  it,  as  he 
will  carefully  choose  the  vintages  of  his  wines. 
When  he  has  reached  this  state  he  is  lost ;  for,  as 
Champfort  truly  says,  "  Celui  qui  veut  trop 
faire  dependre  son  bonheur  de  sa  raison,  qui  le 
soumet  a  I'examen,  qui  chicane,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
ses  jouissances,  et  n'admet  que  des  plaisirs 
delicats  finit  par  n'en  plus  avoir.  C'est  un 
homme  qui  a  force  de  faire  carder  son  matelas 
le  voit  diminuer  et  finit  par  coucher  sur  la  dure." 
But  Pomerantseff  carefully  avoided  this  phyl- 
loxera of  the  lucky :  in  riding  to  hounds  he 
always  looked  at  the  fence  he  was  going  to  take  ; 
in  love  he  invariably  ignored  the  heart  he  was 
supposed  to  be  about  to  awaken  ;  so  that,  both 
in  jumping  and  kissing,  he  met  with  but  few 
"croppers."  He  had,  moreover,  one  great  and 
precious  gift,  that  of  making  himself  well  beloved 
by  his  friends,  and  healthily  feared  by  his 
enemies  ;  and  the  Abbe  Girod,  who  had  known 
him  for  many  years,  proved  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  ;  for,  although  their  friendship  had 
never  ripened  into  great  intimacy,  there  was  per- 
haps no  man  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
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ance  in  whose  society  tiic  priest  took  a  more 
lively  pleasure. 

"Late  as  usual!"  cried  the  duke,  as  Girod 
hurried  into  the  room  ten  minutes  after  the 
appointed  time.  "Prince,  if  you  were  so  un- 
punctual  in  your  diplomatic  duties  as  the  a.hh6 
is  in  his  social  (and,  I  /ear,  in  his  spiritual !), 
where  would  the  world  be  ?  " 

The  abbe  stopped  short,  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  looked  at  it  with  a  comically  contrite  air. 

"Only  ten  minutes  late  ;  and  I  am  sure  when 
you  think  of  the  amount  of  business  I  have  to 
transact,  and  the  nature  of  it,  you  can  afford  to 
forgive  me,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced  and  shook 
hands  warmly  with  his  friends. 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Pomerantsefif,  smiling, 
"dining  being  the  most  serious  of  our  transient 
worldly  pleasures,  as  it  certainly  13  the  most 
harmless, — for  indigestion  is  the  malady  of  fools, 
and  does  not  concern  the  man  q2ii  sait  manger, — 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  it  should  be  seriously  punished  as  a 
crime  of  Ihe-volnpte." 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  duke;  "and  as 
regards  that,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
Shakespeare's  subtle  insight  into  human  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  Macbeth.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  man  so  steeped  in  murder,  and 
one  who  had  contracted  the  rather  dreary  habit 
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of  consorting  with  witches,  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  treated  with  well-merited 
contempt  the  ghostly  visitations  of  that  utterly 
uninteresting  Banquo  ;  but  to  be  annoyed  at  the 
supper-table  was  intolerable.  This  view,  to  my 
mind,  gives  the  keynote  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
play." 

"  Capital !  "  cried  the  abbe.  "  That  is  quite  a 
new  idea.  Fancy  the  Eumenides  in  t\\Q  pot  aic 
fell !  You  cannot  conceive,"  he  continued, 
throwing  himself  lazily  down  upon  a  lounge, 
"  you  have  no  idea,  of  the  amount  of  folly  I  am 
forced  to  listen  to  in  a  day.  Every  woman 
whose  bad  temper  has  got  her  into  trouble  with 
her  husband,  and  every  man  whose  stupidity  has 
led  him  into  quarrelling  with  his  wife — one  and 
all  they  come  to  me,  pour  out  their  misfortunes 
into  my  ears,  and  expect  me  to  arrange  their 
affairs." 

But  here  the  servant,  announcing  "  M.  le  Due  est 
servi,"  interrupted  the  poor  abbe's  complaints. 


CHAPTER   III 

"  I  TELL  you  what  I  should  do,"  said  Pomerant- 
seff,  when  they  were  seated  at  table,  the  Cossack 
coming  out,  as  it  had  annoyed  him  to  have  to 
wait.     "  I  should  say  to  every  man  and  woman 
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who  came  to  mc  on  such  errands,  '  My  dear 
friend,  my  business  is  with  your  spiritual  welfare 
and  with  that  alone.  The  doctor  and  solicitor 
must  take  care  of  your  worldly  concerns.  It  is 
my  duty  to  ensure  your  eternal  felicity,  when  the 
tedium  oi  delirium  ireviens  Zind  the  divorce  court 
is  all  over,  and  that  is  really  all  one  man  can 
o. 

"  Very  well  ;  but  suppose  they  should  reply  to 
me,"  answered  the  abb6,  quoting  his  favourite 
Novalis,  "that '  life  is  a  disease  of  the  spirit.'  " 

"  By  the  way,"  broke  in  the  duke,  "  talking  of 
spiritual  matters,  Pomerantseff  has  been  telling 
me  his  experiences  with  a  man  you  detest, 
abbe." 

"  I  detest  no  man." 

"  I  can  only  judge  from  your  own  words," 
rejoined  Frontignan.  "  Did  you  not  tell  me 
years  ago  that  you  thought  Home  a  more  serious 
evil  than  the  typhoid  fever  ? " 

**  Ah,  Home  the  medium ! "  cried  Girod,  in 
great  disgust.  "  I  admit  you  are  right.  It  is 
not  possible,  prince,  that  you  encourage  Octave 
in  his  absurd  spiritualism  ?  " 

But  just  at  that  moment  came  a  whisper  from 
a  better  world 

"Chateau  Margaux,  M.  I'Abbd?"  murmured 
the  butler  in  his  ear. 

"Wait!"  cried  the  duke,  as  Girod  was  about 
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to  smile  assent ;  "  I  have  some  wine  I  want  you 
to  try."  Then,  turning  to  the  butler,  "Bring 
that  Laffite  Duglere  sent  in  yesterday,  Gregoire. 
Now,  abbe,  taste  that  I  want  your  opinion 
before  touching  it  myself  or  giving  it  to  others. 
It  is  of  the  famous  comet  year,  and  of  course  you 
know  the  story  of  the  sale.  Duglere  sent  me  up 
a  dozen  yesterday  as  a  present,  with  a  charming 
note  to  say  that  he  wanted  the  opinion  of  my 
friends,  and  especially  of  yourself.  He  added, 
that  of  course  he  could  not  think  of  charging  me 
for  it,  since  he  bought  it  at  such  a  ruinous  price 
that  no  serious  man  would  think  of  buying  a. 
bottle.  He  keeps  it,  therefore,  merely  as  an 
advertisement,  and  to  give  to  friends.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  although  of  course  too  old,  it  is 
still  a  generous  wine." 

The  abbe  looked  carefully  at  the  glass,  and 
daintly  swallowed  a  thimbleful ;  and  then,  after 
a  pause  of  half  a  second,  shook  his  head  at  the 
duke  and  said,  smiling — 

"  Duglere  for  once  spoke  the  truth.  It  zs  a 
generous  wine  ;  far  too  generous,  for  it  has  given 
away  all  its  best.     Margaux,  Gregoire." 

"  Capital !  "  laughed  the  duke.  "  I  shall  tell 
Dugler^  your  opinion,  and  he  will  probably  sell 
out  his  stock  at  once.  It  cost  him  two  hundred 
francs  a  bottle." 

"  It  is  possible  to  keep  even  wine  too  long," 
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replied  tlie  abbe :  and  then  added  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  here  below  all  is  but  ephemeral  and 
transitory,  as  you  know." 

You  asked  me  just  now,  abbd,  if  I  encouraged 
our  friend  here  in  his  spiritualism,  did  you  not?  " 
asked  Pomerantseff. 

"  I  did." 

The  prince  smiled  gravely. 

"  Do  not  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  I  should  never  dare  to  presume  to  encourage 
any  man  in  anything,  vion  cJier  abbil  " 

"But  you  cannot  believe  in  it?" 

"  I  do  most  certainly  believe  in  it." 

"  Afon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  Girod.  "  What  folly ! 
What  are  we  all  coming  to?  If  men  like  you 
and  Octave  encourage  such  vulgar  jugglery,  it 
will  become  so  paying  a  game  that  we  poor 
priests  will  stand  no  chance  against  the  prcsti- 
digitateiirs.  Robert  Houdin  will  get  the  best  of 
all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  in  a  week  !  " 

"  It  has  always  struck  me  as  most  remarkable," 
said  the  duke,  "  that  with  all  your  taste  for  the 
curious  and  unknown,  you  have  never  been 
tempted  into  investigating  the  matter,  abbe." 

"  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  lover  of  the  curious," 
replied  the  priest,  "but  not  of  such  empty  trash 
as  spiritualism.  I  have  quite  enough  cares 
with  the  realities  of  this  world,  without  bringing 
upon  myself  the  misery  which  would  surely  be 
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entailed  by  investigating  the  possibilities  of  the 
next." 

"That  is  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois,"  said  Pomerantseff,  laughing  ;  and  then 
the  duke  suddenly  making  some  inquiry  relative 
to  the  train  which  was  to  take  him  and  the  prince 
to  Brunoy  on  a  shooting  expedition  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  subject  for  the  nonce  was 
dropped. 

When  dinner  was  over,  they  repaired  to  the 
fiimoir,  which  Frontignan  had  furnished  with  all 
the  soft  sensualism  befitting  such  a  temple  of 
selfishness  ;  and  a  man  might,  if  so  inclined, 
have  not  inaptly  murmured  to  himself,  on  light- 
ing his  cigar  and  sinking  into  one  of  the  volup- 
tuous arm-chairs  which  embraced  your  limbs 
with  a  chattcrie  quite  their  own,  "  Moi  seul,  et 
c'est  assez ! " 

But  Pomerantseff  strode  towards  the  piano 
and  opened  it.  "  I  want  to  sing  you  a  rather 
pretty  ballad  a  friend  sent  me  from  London 
yesterday,"  he  said  ;  "  and  as  you  both  under- 
stand English  perfectly,  you  will  see  that  the 
words  are  rather  above  the  ordinary  level.  They 
are  written  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine — a 
most  extraordinary  man — Tresilyan." 

"Ah!  Tresilyan  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he?" 
said  the  duke. 

"  One  of  my  dearest.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 
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"  Hardly — although  I  have,  of  course,  met  him 
scores  of  times.  He  promised  to  stay  with  me 
for  a  few  days  last  year  at  Chatai^^neraye  " — one 
of  the  duke's  places — "on  his  return  from  the 
leaden  races  ;  but  he  wrote  to  excuse  himself 
It  was  a  bore,  for  I  had  asked  two  of  the  princes 
to  meet  him." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  laughed  Pomerantseff,  seating 
himself  at  the  piano.  "  One  can  never  catch 
him  :  he  has  so  many  engagements  and  friends, 
that  his  life  is  passed  in  saying  in  that  wonderful 
voice  of  his,  '  Je  le  regrette,  je  ne  demanderais 
pas  mieux,  mais  c'est  impossible ! ' "  But  one 
thing  I  will  say  for  him  :  he  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  poet ;  never  publishes  anything,  and  only 
writes  for  his  own  amusement,  I  am  indeed  one 
of  the  few  men  who  know  he  writes  verses  at  all. 
This  thing  he  calls,  I  believe,  'yEstas  Captiva.'" 
And  the  prince  hummed,  in  a  clear,  true,  but 
unpretentious  baritone  voice,  the  following : — 


I  had  thought  when  we  met  (for  the  year  was  moved 
By  the  tears  October  must  always  bring), 

I  the  lover,  and  you  the  loved, 
I  had  said  good-bye  to  spring. 


"How  could  I  foresee  what  I  now  well  know. 

That  you'd  caught  and  imprisoned  all  summer's  best? 
That  June,  beguiled  by  your  bosom's  snow. 
Lay  throbbing  within  your  breast? 
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•'That  those  blue-grey  eyes  could  the  sun  eclipse; 
Hide  him  away,  with  his  heat  increased  : 
Though  the  roses  peeped  from  your  pouting  lips, 
Burning  to  be  released  ? 

IV. 

"That  the  secret  of  all  the  sweet  flowers  had  said, 
Only  awaited  one  kiss  of  mine, 
To  awaken  and  thrill  when  I  bowed  my  head, 
Where  you  can  well  divine? 


"But  thus  it  chanced,  as  we  both  now  know, 
With  a  kiss  from  me  and  a  kiss  from  you, 
June  lay  revealed  in  your  blushes'  glow ; 
Shall  we  keep  her  October  through?" 

"You  must  not  think  me  rude,"  said  the  abb6, 
when  Pomerantseff  had  got  through  his  ditty  ; 
"  but  whenever  I  hear  any  sentiment  of  that  kind 
I  think  perforce  of  that  profound  but  unappre- 
ciated remark  of  Voltaire,  '  The  first  man  who 
compared  a  woman  to  a  rose  was  a  poet,  the 
second  a  fool ! ' " 

"  II  est  impayable,  ce  cher  ahh6 ! "  said  Pomer- 
antseff to  the  duke,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  resumed  his  still  -  lighted  cigar. 
"  What  can  we  do,  duke,  to  make  this  wretched 
little  pagan  less  material  in  his  views  ?  " 

"Convert  him  to  spiritualism,"  said  Fron- 
tisrnan. 
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'*  Never !  "  cried  the  abbc\ 

"  It  is  absurd  for  you  to  disbelieve,  for  you 
know  nothing  about  it,  since  you  have  never 
been  wilh'ng  to  attend  a  seance,  as  you  j-ourself 
admit." 

"  \  feel  it  is  absurd,  and  that  is  enough — for  me 
at  least." 

"  Certum  est  quia  impossibile,"  murmured 
Pomerantscff,  striking  a  match. 

"  I  myself  do  not  exactly  believe  in  spirits^' 
said  Frontignan,  thoughtfully. 

"y^  la  bonne  heiire !  Of  course  not?"  cried 
the  abbe.  "  You  see,  prince,  he  is  not  quite 
mad  after  all !  " 

The  prince  said  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  some  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,"  continued  the  young 
duke  thoughtfully,  "simply  because  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  such  an  exquisite  pitch  of 
philosophical  imbecility  as  to  doubt  my  own 
senses  ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  phenomena  remains  as  yet  an  open  question. 
It  is  some  phase  of  electro-biology  which  we  do 
not  yet  understand.  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own 
about  it,  and  although  it  may  be  absurd  and 
fantastical,  it  is  certainly  no  more  so  than  that 
which  would  have  us  believe  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dear  old  lazy  dead  come  back  to  the  scenes 
of  their  human  hopes  and  disappointments,  their 
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lives  and  miseries,  to  pull  our  noses  and  play  on 
tambourines." 

"And  may  I  ask  you,"  inquired  the  prince, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  "  what  this 
theory  of  yours  may  be  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  you,"  said  the  duke,  ignoring  the 
sneer,  and  stretching  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
as  he  sent  a  ring  of  smoke  curling  daintily 
toward  the  ceiling, — "  I  will  give  you  with  great 
pleasure  the  result  of  my  reflection  about  the 
matter.  You  are  both  far  more  clever  men  than 
I  am,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

"  It  is  my  belief  that  the  things — the  tangible 
things — we  create,  or  rather  cause  to  appear, 
when  sitting  with  what  is  now  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  a  materialising  medium,  come 
from  within  ourselves,  and  are  portions  of  our- 
selves. 

"We  produce  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
generally  with  fingers  linked ;  but  afterwards, 
when  our  nervous  organisations  are  more  har- 
monised to  them,  they  come  to  us  of  themselves, 
and  even  against  our  wills. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  these  are  what  we  term 
our  passions  and  our  emotions,  to  whose  exist- 
ence the  electric  fluid  and  nervous  ecstasy  we 
cause  to  circulate  and  induce  by  sitting  with 
hands  linked  merely  gives  a  tangible  and  cor- 
poreal expression. 
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"And  after  all,  why  should  not  this  be  so? 
Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  anything  extra- 
ordinary or  improbable  in  the  suggestion  ?  We 
all  know  that  grief,  joy,  remorse,  and  many 
other  passions  and  emotions,  can  kill  us  as  surely 
and  in  many  instances  as  quickly  as  an  assassin's 
dagger;  and  it  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact, 
that  there  are  certain  nerves  in  the  hand  between 
certain  fingers  which  have  a  distinct  and  direct 
rapport  with  the  brain,  and  by  which  the  mind 
can  be  controlled. 

"  Since  this  is  the  case,  why  is  it  that  under 
certain  given  conditions,  such  as  sitting  with 
hands  linked — that  thus  sitting,  and  while  the 
electric  fluid,  drawn  out  by  the  contact  of  our 
hands,  forms  a  powerful  medium  between  the 
inner  and  the  outward  being — why  is  it,  I  say, 
that  these  strong  emotions  I  have  mentioned 
should  not  take  advantage  of  this  strange  river 
flowing  to  and  fro  between  the  conccptional 
and  the  visual  to  float  before  us  for  a  time, 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
touching  them  who  influence  our  every  action 
in  life? 

"  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  insist  that  my 
theory  has  a  right  to  at  least  be  admitted 
to  serious  discussion  and  investigation,  for  the 
greatest  men  since  the  death  of  Christ  have 
founded  their  whole    theory  of  life    upon    the 
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unseen,  the  purely  conceptional.  '  Faith  is  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,'  as  the  abbe  here 
knows  well ;  and  how  terribly  material  have 
been  the  sacrifices  made  for  this  splendid  con- 
ception !  Why,  then,  should  not  a  man  like 
Loyola,  for  instance,  have  been  able  to  really  see 
with  his  earthly  eyes,  under  certain  given  con- 
ditions of  nervous  excitement,  what  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  very  material  body,  nerves,  blood, 
and  sinews,  to  pay  due  homage  to  ?  The  media 
through  which  these  great  conceptional  realities 
may  become  tangible  and  corporealised  should, 
to  my  mind,  be  thoroughly  tested  and  examined 
through  the  lens  of  science  before  we  can  re- 
ject as  absurd  the  possibility  of  their  being  so 
materialised. 

"  Bref,  it  is  my  belief  that  I  can  shake  hands 
with  my  emotions  ;  that  Regret  or  Remorse,  for 
instance,  can  become  tangible  and  pinch  my 
ears,  and  slap  me  on  the  back,  just  as  surely  as 
they  can  and  do  keep  people  awake  at  night  by 
agitating  their  nervous  system,  or  in  other  words, 
by  mentally  pinching  their  ears." 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  fantastic  idea,  Oc- 
tave," said  the  abb6,  smiling.  "  But  if  you  have 
seen  any  of  your  emotions,  what  do  they  look 
like?  I  should  like  to  see  my  hasty  temper 
sitting  beside  me  for  a  minute :  I  should  take 
advantage  of  his  being  materialised  to  pay  him 
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back  in  his  own  coin,  and  give  him  a  good 
thrashing." 

"It  is  difficult,"  said  the  duke  gravely,  "to 
recognise  one's  emotions  when  brought  actually 
face  to  face  with  them,  as  it  were,  although  they 
have  been  living  in  us  all  our  lives, — turning  our 
hair  grey  or  pulling  it  out, — making  us  stout  or 
lean,  upright  or  bent  over.  Moreover,  our  minor 
emotions,  except  when  the  medium  is  remarkably 
powerful,  often  outwardly  express  themselves  to 
us  in  some  unrecognisable  form,  sometimes  as 
perfumes  and  flowers,  often  as  mere  luminous 
bodies.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
I  have  recognised  that  most  complex  of  emotions 
— my  conscience." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he'd  have  been  too 
sleepy  to  move  out,"  laughed  the  abbd. 

"  That  just  shows  how  wrongly  one  man  judges 
another,"  said  Octave  lazily,  without  earnestness, 
but  with  a  certain  something  in  his  tone  that 
betokened  he  was  dealing  with  realities.  "You 
very  probably  think  that  I  am  not  much 
troubled  with  a  conscience,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  my  conscience,  with  a  strong  dash  of  re- 
morse in  it,  is  a  very  keen  one.  Many  years 
ago  a  certain  episode  changed  the  whole  colour 
and  current  of  my  life  inwardly  and  to  myself, 
although,  of  course,  outwardly  I  was  much  the 
same.      Now   this   episode    of  which    I    speak 
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aroused  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  my  con- 
science"—  bowing  to  the  abbe — "to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  ;  and  since  that  catas- 
trophe, which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
life,  I  have  never  taken  part  in  a  seance  of 
spiritualism  without  seeing  a  female  figure  with 
a  face  like  that  of  the  heroine  of  my  episode, 
dressed  in  a  queer  strange  robe,  woven  of  every 
possible  colour  save  white,  who  shudders  and 
trembles  as  she  passes  before  me,  holding  in  her 
arms  large  sheets  of  glass,  through  which  dim 
Bohemian -glass  colours  pass  flickering  every 
moment." 

"  What  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  see  this 
weather ! "  said  the  ahh6 ;  "  everything  shudder- 
ing and  shaking." 

"  Have  you  ever  discovered  why  she  goes 
about  like  the  wife  of  a  glazier?"  asked  the 
prince, 

"  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make  out  what 
they  could  be,  these  large  panes  of  glass,  with 
variegated  colours  passing  through  them,  but 
now  I  think  I  know." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  They  are  dreams  waiting  to  be  fitted  in." 
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CHAPTER   IV 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  the  abbe  ;  "  that  is  really  a 
good  idea!  If  I  only  had  the  pen  of  Charles 
Nodier,  what  a  c\\a.vming  ft-ni/Zc/on  I  could  write 
about  all  this  !  " 

Pomerantscff  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on 
the  duke's  shoulder.  "  A/on  chcr  anii^'  he  said, 
with  a  grave  smile,  "  believe  me,  you  are  wholly 
at  fault  in  your  speculations.  Girod  here,  of 
course  (naturally  enough,  since  he  has  never 
been  willing  enough  to  attend  an  ordinary  seance 
of  spiritualism),  thinks  we  are  both  madmen,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  folly ;  but  you  and  I, 
who  have  been  to  very  many  extraordinary 
seances,  and  have  seen  very  many  marvellous 
manifestations,  know  that  it  is  not  folly.  Take 
the  word  of  a  man  who  has  had  greater  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  than  yourself,  and  who  is 
himself  a  most  powerful  materialising  medium, 
as  you  know  :  the  theory  you  have  just  enun- 
ciated is  utterly  false." 

"  Prove  that  it  is  false." 

"  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  wait  and  see." 

"  Nay ;  I  have  given  it  all  up  now.  I  will  not 
meddle  with  spiritualism  again.  It  unhinged 
my  nerves  and  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
while  I  was  investigating  it." 
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The  prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Prince,  leave  him  alone,"  said  the  abbe, 
smiling;  "his  theory  is  a  great  deal  more  sensible 
than  yours  ;  and  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  at  your  stances  any  real  phenomenon 
does  take  place  (which  of  course  no  sane  person 
can),  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  accept 
Octave's  interpretation  of  the  matter. 

"  Let  us  follow  it  out  a  little  further,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  talking  nonsense.  '  Qui  vit  sans 
folic  n'est  pas  si  sage  qu'il  croit ! '  Doubtless  the 
dominant  passion  of  a  man  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  appear — that  is  to  say,  would  be  the 
most  tangible  ?  " 

"  That,"  replied  the  duke,  "  would  depend 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  phenomenon  should 
take  place  while  the  man  is  alone,  doubtless  it 
would  be  so  ;  but  if  while  at  a  seance,  attended 
by  many  people,  the  apparition  would  be  the 
product  of  the  master-passions  of  all :  and  thus 
it  is  that  many  of  the  visions  which  appear  at 
stances,  when  the  sitters  are  not  harmonised, 
are  often  most  remarkable  and  unrecognisable 
anomalies." 

"  I  thought  I  understood  from  Madame  de 
Girardin  that  certain  spirits  always  appeared." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  Madame  de  Girardin  never  went 
deep  enough  into  the  matter.  The  most  ravishing 
vision  I  ever  saw  was  when  I  fancied  I  saw  Love," 
3 
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"What?  Love!  An  emanation  from  yourself?" 

The  duke  sighed. 

"  Ah !  that  is  what  proved  to  me  that  what  I 
saw  could  not  be  Love.  That  sentiment  has 
been  too  long  dormant  in  me  to  awaken  to  a 
corporeal  expression.' 

"What  made  you  think  it  was  Love?"  asked 
Pomerantseff. 

"It  was  a  white  dove,  with  something,  I 
cannot  express  in  words,  that  was  human  about 
it.  I  felt  ineffably  happy  while  it  was  with 
me." 

"  Your  theory  is  false,  I  tell  you ! "  said  the 
Russian ;  "  what  you  saw  probably  was  Love." 

"  Then  it  would  have  been  God ! "  cried  the 
abbe. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  believe  with  Novalis  that  *  Love  is  the 
highest  reality,' "  replied  Girod ;  and  then, 
breaking  forth  into  a  laugh,  he  sang,  pirouetting 
on  his  heel — 

"  La  prosperite  s'en  vole, 

Le  pouvoir  tombe  et  s'enfuit; 
Un  peu  d'amour  qui  console 

Vaut  mieux  et  fait  moins  de  bruit." 

"Don't  quote  Hugo  to  me  about  love,  abb6, 
I  beg  of  you,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  any 
more  than   he  understood   a  word   of   English, 
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although  he  coolly  wrote  a  whole  volume  of 
criticism  on  Shakespeare."  ^ 

"Where  is  the  soul  when  the  body  is  asleep?" 
asked  the  Muscovy  prince. 

"No,  duke!"  cried  the  abbe,  laughing,  and 
not  heeding  Pomerantseff's  pregnant  question  ; 
"what  you  saw  was  not  Love,  but  it  might  all  the 
same  have  been  an  emanation  from  yourself — a 
master-passion.  I  daresay  it  was  the  corporeal 
embodiment  of  your  love  of  pigeon-shooting." 

"  Perhaps,"  laughed  the  duke. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  inon  ami,"  said  Pomerantsefif, 
rising,  as  he  saw  the  abbe  making  preparations 
to  depart,  "  I  am  glad  that  my  appetite,  cor- 
porealised  and  separated  from  my  discretion, 
is  not  in  your  wine-cellar — your  Johannisberg 
would  suffer ! " 

"  Prince,  you  must  drive  me  home,"  said  the 
abbd  "  I  cannot  get  into  a  draughty  cab  at 
this  hour  of  the  night." 

^  I  have  now  lying  before  me  one  among  the  very  numerous  letters 
which  the  great  poet  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  bear- 
ing date  20th  October  1879,  in  which  occur  the  following  words : 

** Je  ne  sais  pas  I'anglais  mais  votre  lettre 

noble  et  charmante  m'emeut  et  je  me  ferai  lire  tres  prochaine- 
ment  votre  article  ou  je  retrouveiai  la  delicatesse  de  votre  esprit 
et  I'elevation  de  votre  talent,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  This  will, 
I  hope,  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
author  of  "William  Shakespeare"  understood  English,  for  I  am 
quite  ready  to  produce  the  letter  in  question. — TiiE  Adthor. 
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"  Tres  voloiiticrs.  Good-night,  duke.  Re- 
member to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  nine  at 
the  Gare  de  Lyon,"  said  the  prince. 

"  Remember  to-morrow  night  at  half-past  ten 
at  Madame  de  Langeac's  ! "  bawled  the  abb^ ; 
and  so  they  left. 

The  priest  hurried  down  the  cold  staircase 
and  into  the  prince's  brougham. 

"  What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  the  abbt^,  when 
they  were  once  fairly  started,  "  that  a  man  with 
the  brains  of  De  Frontignan  should  give  himself 
up  to  such  wild  ideas  and  dreams!" 

"You  are  very  complimentary,"  rejoined  the 
other,  smiling  gravely  ;  "  for  you  know  that,  so 
far  as  believing  in  spirits  is  concerned,  I  am  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  he  is." 

"  Ah,  but  yo2i  are  jesting." 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  not 
jesting.  See  here," — as  he  spoke  Pomerantseff 
seized  the  abb6's  hand, — "you  heard  me  tell 
the  duke  just  now  that  I  believed  he  had  seen 
the  spirit  of  Love.  Well,  the  sermon  you 
preached  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  all 
Paris  is  talking  about,  and  in  which  you  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  personality  of  the  devil 
to  be  a  fact,  was  more  true  than  perhaps  you 
believed  when  you  preached  it.  Why  should 
not  Frontignan  have  seen  the  spirit  of  Love, 
ivJicn  I  knoiv  and  have  seen  the  devil}  " 
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"  Man  ami,  you  are  insane ! "  cried  Girod. 
"Why,  the  devil  does  not  exist ! " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  him — the  god  of  all 
evil,  the  prince  of  desolation  ! "  cried  the  other, 
in  an  excited  voice;  "and  what  is  more,  /  will 
show  him  to  you  !  " 

"  Show  the  devil  to  vie ! "  exclaimed  the 
abbe,  half  terrified,  half  amused.  "  Why,  you 
are  out  of  your  mind  !  " 

The  prince  laid  his  other  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  abbe,  who  could  feel  he  was  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"You  know  my  address,"  he  said,  in  a  quick, 
passionate  voice.  "  When  you  feci — as  I  tell  you 
you  will  surely  feel — desirous  of  investigating 
this  further,  send  for  me,  and  I  promise,  on  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  show  you  the  devil, 
so  that  you  cannot  doubt.  I  will  do  this  only 
on  one  condition." 

The  abbe  felt  almost  faint,  for  apart  from  the 
wildness  of  the  words  thus  abruptly  and  un- 
expectedly addressed  to  him,  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  which  lay  upon  his  own,  as  if  to  keep 
him  still,  seemed  to  be  pouring  fire  and  madness 
into  him. 

He  tried  to  withdraw  it,  but  the  other  grasped 
the  fingers  tight. 

"  On  one  condition,"  repeated  Pomerantseff, 
in  a  lower  tone. 
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"What  condition?"  murmured  the  poor  abbe. 

"  That  you  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me  until 
\vc  reach  the  place  of  meeting." 

"  Prince,  let  go  my  hand  !  You  arc  hurting 
me !  I  will  promise  to  do  as  you  say  when  I 
want  to  go  to  your  infernal  meeting,  which  will 
be  never." 

He  wrenched  his  hand  away,  pulled  down 
the  carriage -window,  and  let  the  cold  night 
air  in. 

"  PomerantsefT,  you  are  a  madman:  you  are 
really  dangerous.  Why  the  devil  did  you  grasp 
my  hand  in  that  way? — my  arm  is  numb." 

The  prince  laughed. 

"  It  is  only  electricity.  I  was  determined, 
since  you  doubted  the  existence  of  the  devil,  to 
make  you  promise  to  come  and  sec  him." 

"  I  never  promised ! "  exclaimed  the  abbd 
"  I  only  promised  to  trust  myself  to  you  if  the 
horrible  desire  should  ever  seize  me  to  investi- 
gate your  mad  words  further.  But  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  that.  God  forbid  I  should 
indulge  in  such  folly  !  " 

The  prince  smiled. 

"  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  he  re- 
marked simply.     "You  will  come." 

The  carriage  had  turned  up  the  street  in  which 
the  abbd  lived,  and  they  were  within  but  a  few 
doors  of  his  house. 
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"  My  dear  prince,"  said  Girod  earnestly,  "  let 
me  say  a  few  words  to  you  at  parting.  You 
know  that  I  am  not  a  bigot,  so  that  your  words 
— which  many  might  think  blasphemous — I  care 
nothing  about ;  but  remember  we  are  in  the 
Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  in  the  Paris 
of  Cazotte,  and  that  we  are  eminently  practical 
nowadays.  Had  you  asked  me  to  go  with  you 
to  see  some  curious  atrocity,  no  matter  how 
horrible,  I  might,  were  it  interesting,  have 
accepted ;  but  when  you  invite  me  to  go  with 
you  to  see  the  devil,  you  really  must  excuse  me: 
it  is  too  absurd." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Prince  Pomerantseff,  "  of 
course  I  know  you  will  come ;  but  think  the 
matter  over  well.  Remember,  I  promise  to 
show  the  devil  to  you  so  that  you  can  never 
doubt  of  his  personality  again.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  wonders  of  electro-biology,  but  simply  a 
fact :  the  devil  exists,  and  you  shall  see  him. 
Good-night." 


CHAPTER   V 

Girod,  as  he  turned  into  his  porte  cochere  and 
made  his  way  upstairs,  was  more  struck  than 
perhaps  he  confessed  even  to  himself,  by 
the  quiet   tone   of  certainty  and   assurance   in 
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which  tlic  prince  uttered  these  words  ;  and  on 
reaching  his  apartment  he  sat  down  by  the 
blazing  fire,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  began  calmly 
considering  in  all  its  bearings  what  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  to  be  other  than 
a  most  remarkable  and  extraordinary  case  of 
mania  and  mental  derangement. 

In  the  first  place,  was  the  prince  deceived 
himself,  or  merely  endeavouring  to  deceive 
others  ?  The  latter  theory  he  at  once  rejected. 
Not  only  the  character  and  breeding  of  the  man, 
but  his  nervous  earnestness  about  this  matter, 
rendered  such  a  supposition  impossible. 

Then  he  himself  was  deceived  :  and  yet,  how 
improbable  !  Girod  could  remember  nothing  in 
what  he  knew  or  had  heard  of  the  prince  that 
could  lead  him  to  suppose  his  brain  was  of  the 
kind  charlatans  and  pseudo-magicians  can  suc- 
cessfully bewitch. 

On  the  contrary,  although  native  of  a  country 
in  which  the  grossest  superstitions  are  rife,  he 
himself  had  led  such  an  active  healthy  life,  partly 
in  Russia,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Eng- 
land, that  his  brain  could  hardly  be  suspected 
of  derangement ;  for  an  intimate  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  fences  in  "  the 
Shires,"  and  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe, 
can  hardly  be  considered  compatible  with  a 
morbid  disposition  and  superstitious  nature. 
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No;  the  abb6  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself 
on  reflection  that  the  man  who  deceived  Pomer- 
antseff  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
That  he  had  been  deceived  was  of  course  beyond 
all  question,  but  it  was  certainly  most  marvellous. 
In  practical  matters,  the  abbe  was  even  forced 
to  confess  to  himself  he  would  unhesitatingly 
take  the  prince's  advice  sooner  than  trust  to  his 
own  private  judgment ;  and  yet  here  was  this 
model  of  keen,  healthy  wisdom  gravely  inviting 
him  to  meet  the  devil  face  to  face,  and  not  only 
this,  but  assuring  him,  moreover,  that  it  should 
be  no  unintelligible  freak  of  electro-biology,  but 
as  a  simple  fact. 

Girod  smoked  thirty  cigarettes  without  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  enigma. 

What  if,  after  all,  he,  the  Abbe  Girod,  for  once 
should  abandon  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  with  the  chance  of  restoring  to  its 
proper  equilibrium  a  most  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  overlook  his  determination  never 
to  endanger  his  peace  of  mind  by  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  spiritualists? 

He  could  picture  to  himself  the  whole  thing. 
They  would  doubtless  be  in  a  darkened  room  ; 
an  apparition  clothed  in  red,  and  adorned  with 
the  traditional  horns,  would  duly  make  its  ap- 
pearance, and  there  would  of  course  very  likely 
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be  no  apparent  evidence  of  fraud.  That  the 
farce  would  be  cleverly  played  the  abbe  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment.  Even  supposing  some 
portion  of  the  absurd  theory  enunciated  by 
Frontignan  to  be  true,  and  some  strange  thing, 
begotten  of  electric  fluid  and  overwrought  im- 
agination, were  to  make  its  appearance,  that 
could  hardly  be  considered  by  a  sane  man  as 
being  equivalent  to  an  interview  with  the  devil. 

The  abbe  told  himself  that  it  would  be  most 
likely  impossible  to  detect  any  fraud  ;  but  he 
felt  convinced  that,  should  the  prince  find  this 
phenomenon  ridiculed  and  laughed  to  scorn, 
after  a  full  investigation  by  a  man  of  sense  and 
culture,  his  faith  in  it  would  be  shaken,  and  ere 
long  he  would  come  himself  to  despise  it. 

All  the  remarkable  stories  he  had  heard  about 
spiritualism  from  Madame  de  Girardin  and 
others,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  paid  no  heed 
to,  came  back  to-night  to  the  abbe  as  he  sat 
ruminating  over  the  extraordinary  offer  just 
made  him. 

He  had  heard  of  dead  people  appearing,  and 
that  was  sufficiently  absurd— for  he  did  not 
believe  in  a  future  life ;  but  the  devil — the  idea 
was  preposterous!  Poor  Luther  indeed  might 
throw  his  ink-pot  at  him;  but  no  enlightened 
Roman  Catholic  priest  could  in  these  latter 
nineteenth-century  days  be  expected  to  believe 
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in  his  existence,  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
be  forced,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  preach  about 
it,  and  represent  it  as  a  fact  in  sermons. 

Yes ;  he  would  unhesitatingly  consent  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  discover  and  lay  bare 
the  fraud  he  felt  certain  was  lurking  somewhere, 
but  that  the  prince  seemed  to  feel  so  provokingly 
certain  of  his  consent,  and  he  feared  by  thus 
fulfilling  an  idly-expressed  prophecy,  to  plunge 
the  unhappy  man  still  deeper  into  his  slough  of 
superstition. 

One  thing  was  certain,  the  abbe  told  himself 
with  a  smile,  nothing  on  earth  or  from  heaven 
or  hell — if  the  two  latter  absurdities  existed — 
could  bring  Jiini  to  believe  in  the  devil.  No, 
not  even  if  the  devil  should  come  and  take  him 
by  the  hand,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  flock  to 
testify  to  his  identity. 

By  this  time,  having  smoked  and  thought 
himself  into  a  state  of  blasphemous  idiocy,  our 
worthy  divine  threw  away  his  cigarette,  went  to 
bed,  and  read  himself  into  a  nightmare  with  a 
volume  of  Von  Helmont. 

The  following  morning  still  found  him  per- 
plexed as  to  what  course  to  adopt  in  this 
matter. 

As  luck  (or  shall  we  say  the  devil?)  would 
have  it,  while  he  was  trifling  in  a  listless  way 
with  his  breakfast,  there  called  to  see  him  the 
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only  priest  in  whose  judgment,  purity,  and 
religious  conviction  he  had  any  confidence.  It 
is  probable,  to  such  an  extent  was  his  mind 
engrossed  by  the  subject,  that  no  matter  who 
might  have  called  just  then,  he  would  have 
discussed  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Prince 
Pomerantsefif  with  him  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
visitor  chanced  to  be  the  very  best  man  cal- 
culated to  direct  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  he, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  laid  the  whole  affair 
before  him. 

"  You  see,  mon  cher"  said  the  abbe,  in  con- 
clusion, "  my  position  is  just  this :  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  person,  whom  I  will  not  name,  has 
been  trifled  with  by  Home  and  other  so-called 
spiritualists,  to  such  an  extent  that  his  mind  is 
really  in  danger.  Now,  although,  of  course,  we 
are  forbidden  to  have  any  dealings  with  such 
people,  or  to  participate  in  their  infamous, 
foolish,  and  unholy  practices,  surely  it  would  be 
the  act  of  a  Christian  if  a  clear,  healthy-minded 
man  were  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  thus  save  to 
society  a  man  of  such  transcendent  ability  as 
my  friend.  Moreover,  should  I  decide  to  accept 
his  mad  invitation,  I  hardly  think  I  could  be 
said  to  participate  in  any  of  the  scandalous,  and 
perhaps  even  blasphemous,  rites  he  may  have 
to  perform  to  bring  about  the  supposed  result. 
What  do  you  think,  and  what  do  you  advise?" 
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His  friend  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  turning  the  matter  over  carefully 
in  his  mind,  and  then,  coming  up  to  where  the 
abbe  lay  lazily  stretched  upon  a  lounge,  he  said 
earnestly — 

^^  Moil  dier  Henri,  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
asked  me  about  this.  It  appears  to  me  that 
your  duty  is  quite  clear.  You  perhaps  have  it 
in  your  power,  as  you  yourself  have  seen,  to 
save,  not  only  as  you  say  a  mind,  but  what  I 
wish  I  could  feel  you  prized  more  highly,  a  soul. 
You  must  accept  the  invitation. 

The  abbe  rose  in  delight  at  having  found 
another  man  who,  taking  the  responsibility  off 
his  shoulders,  commanded  him  as  a  duty  to  in- 
dulge his  ardent  curiosity. 

"  But,"  continued  the  other  in  a  solemn  voice, 
"before  accepting  the  invitation  you  must  do 
one  thing." 

The  abb^  threw  himself  back  on  the  lounge 
in  disgust. 

"  Oh,  pray  for  strength,  of  course,"  he  ex- 
claimed petulantly  ;  "  I  am  quite  aware  of  that." 

"  Not  only  pray,  but  fast,  and  that  for  seven 
days  at  least,  my  dear  brother." 

This  was  a  very  disagreeable  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  the  abbe  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

After    a   pause,    during   which    he    appeared 
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absorbed  in  rclij^ious  reflection,  he  rose,  and 
taking  his  friend  by  the  hand — 

"You  are  right,"  said  he,  "as  you  always  are. 
Although,  of  course,  I  know  the  evil  spirit  cannot 
harm  an  officer  of  God's  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  my 
poor  friend  can  invoke  Satan,  yet  if  I  am  to  be 
of  any  good — if  I  am  to  save  my  friend  from 
destruction,  I  must  be  armed  with  extraordinary 
grace,  and  this,  as  you  truly  divine,  can  only 
come  by  fasting." 

The  other  wrung  his  hand  warmly.  "  I  knew 
you  would  see  it  in  its  proper  light,  my  dear 
Henri,"  he  said;  "and  now  I  will  leave  you  to 
recover  your  peace  of  mind  by  religious  medi- 
tation." 

The  abb6  smiled  gravely,  and  his  friend 
departed. 

The  following  letter  was  the  result  of  this 
edifying  interview  between  the  two  divines : — 

"  MON  CHER  Prince, — No  doubt  you  will  feel 
very  triumphant  when  you  learn  that  my  object 
in  writing  this  is  to  accept  your  most  kind  offer 
of  presentation  to  Sa  Majestd  ;  but  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  choose  to  consider  this  yielding 
to  what  is  only  in  part  whimsical  curiosity  a 
triumph  or  no. 

"  I  will  not  write  to  you  any  cut  and  dried 
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platitudes  about  good  and  evil,  but  I  frankly 
assure  you  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  go  on  this  fool's  errand  is 
a  belief  that  I  can  discover  the  absurdity  and 
imposture,  and  cure  you  of  a  hallucination  which 
is  unworthy  of  you. —  Tout  a  vojis, 

"  Henri  Girod." 

For  two  days  he  received  no  reply  to  this 
letter,  nor  did  he  happen  to  meet  the  prince  in 
society  in  the  interval,  although  he  heard  of  him 
from  De  Frontignan  and  others  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  the  following  note  was  brought  to 
him : — 

"MON  CHER  Ami, — There  is  no  question  of 
triumph  any  more  than  there  is  of  deception.     I 
will  call  for  you  this  evening  at  half-past  nine 
You  must  remember  your  promise  to  trust  your- 
self entirely  to  me. — Cordialenient  a  vous, 

"  POMERANTSEFF." 

So  the  matter  was  now  arranged,  and  he,  the 
Abbd    Girod,   the    renowned    preacher    of   the 

celebrated  Church,  was  to  meet  that  very 

night  by  special  appointment,  at  half-past  nine, 
the  prince  of  darkness  ;  and  this  in  January,  in 
Paris,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  in  the  capital 
of  civilisation — la  ville  Linniere  ! 
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CHAPTER    VI 

As  maybe  well  imagined,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  eventful  day  until  the  hour  of  the  prince's 
arrival,  the  a.hh6  did  not  enjoy  his  customary 
placidity. 

A  secretary  of  the  Turkish  Embassy  who 
called  at  four  found  him  engaged  in  a  violent 
discussion  with  one  of  the  Rothschilds  about  the 
belief  held  by  the  early  Christians  in  demons,  as 
shown  by  Tertullian  and  others ;  while  Lord 
Middlesex,  who  called  at  half-past  five,  found 
he  had  captured  Faure,  installed  him  at  the 
piano,  and  was  inducing  him  to  hum  snatches 
from  Don  Juan. 

When  his  dinner-hour  arrived,  having  given 
orders  to  his  valet  to  admit  no  one  lest  he 
should  be  discovered  not  fasting,  he  hastily 
swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  fortified  himself 
with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Chartreuse  verte,  and 
lighting  a  Henry  Clay,  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  messenger  of  Satan. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  precisely  the  prince 
arrived.  He  was  in  full  evening  dress,  but — 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom — wearing  no  ribbon 
or  decoration,  and  his  face  was  of  a  deadly 
pallor." 

'' Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  the  abbd,  "what  is 
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the  matter  with  you,  prince?     You  are  looking 
very  ill ;  we  had  better  postpone  our  visit." 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  prince  gravely. 
"Let  us  be  off  without  delay.  In  matters  of 
this  kind  waiting  is  unendurable." 

The  abbe  rose,  and  rang  the  bell  for  his  hat 
and  cloak.  The  appearance  of  the  prince,  his 
evident  agitation,  and  his  unfeigned  impatience, 
which  seemed  to  betoken  terror,  were  far  from 
reassuring ;  but  the  abbe  promptly  quelled 
any  feelings  of  misgiving  he  might  have  felt. 
Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him  —  a  thought 
which  certainly  his  brain  would  never  have 
engendered  had  it  been  in  its  normal  condition. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  change  my  dress  and 
go  en  pekin  ?  "  he  inquired  anxiously. 

The  ghost  of  a  sarcastic  smile  flitted  across 
the  prince's  face  as  he  replied,  "  No,  certainly 
not ;  your  soutane  will  be  in  every  way  accept- 
able.    Come,  let  us  be  off." 

The  abbe  made  a  grimace,  put  on  his  hat, 
flung  his  cloak  around  his  shoulders,  and  fol- 
lowed the  prince  downstairs. 

He  remarked,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
carriage  awaiting  them  was  not  the  prince's. 

"  I  have  hired  a  carriage  for  the  occasion,"  said 
Pomerantseff  quietly,  noticing  Girod's  glance  of 
surprise.      "  I   am  unwilling   that  my  servants 
should  suspect  anything  of  this." 
4 
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They  entered  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman, 
evidently  instructed  beforehand  where  to  go, 
drove  off  without  delay.  The  prince  immedi- 
ately pulled  down  the  blinds,  and  taking  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  began 
quietly  to  fold  it  lengthwise. 

"  I  must  blindfold  you,  mon  c/ier"  he  remarked 
simply,  as  if  announcing  the  most  ordinary  fact. 

'•  Diable ! "  cried  the  abbd,  now  becoming  a 
little  nervous.  "  This  is  very  unpleasant ;  I 
like  to  see  where  I  am  going.  I  believe,  Pomer- 
antseff,  you  are  the  devil  yourself." 

"Remember  your  promise,"  said  the  prince, 
as  he  carefully  covered  his  friend's  eyes  with  the 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  effectually  precluded 
the  possibility  of  his  seeing  anything  until  he 
should  remove  the  bandage. 

After  this  nothing  was  said.  The  abbd  heard 
the  prince  pull  up  the  blind,  open  the  window, 
and  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  faster.  He 
endeavoured  to  discover  when  they  turned  to 
the  right,  and  when  to  the  left,  but  in  a  (ew 
minutes  got  bewildered,  and  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  At  one  time  he  felt  certain  they  were 
crossing  the  river. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  come,"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  "Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  folly; 
but  it  is  a  great  trial  to  the  nerves,  and  I  shall 
probably  be  upset  for  many  days." 
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On  they  drove  :  the  time  seemed  interminable 
to  the  abbd 

"Are  we  near  our  destination  yet?"  he  in- 
quired at  last. 

"Not  very  far  off  now,"  replied  the  other,in  what 
seemed  to  Girod  a  most  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

At  length,  after  a  drive  of  about  half  an  hour, 
which  seemed  to  the  abbe  double  that  time, 
Pomerantseff  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  and  with 
a  profound  sigh,  which  sounded  almost  like  a 
sob,  "  Here  we  are  "  ;  and  at  that  moment  the 
abbe  felt  the  carriage  was  turning,  and  heard 
the  horses'  hoofs  clatter  on  what  he  imagined  to 
be  the  stones  of  a  courtyard. 

The  carriage  stopped,  Pomerantseff  opened 
the  door  himself,  and  assisted  the  blindfolded 
priest  to  alight. 

"  There  are  five  steps,"  he  said,  as  he  held  the 
abbe  by  the  arm.     "  Take  care  ! " 

The  abbe  stumbled  up  the  five  steps.  They 
had  now  entered  a  house,  and  Girod  imagined 
to  himself  it  was  probably  some  old  hotel  like 
the  Hotel  Pimodan,  where  Gautier,  Baudelaire, 
and  others  at  one  time  were  wont  to  resort  to 
disperse  the  cares  of  life  in  the  fumes  of  opium. 
When  they  had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  Pomerant- 
seff warned  him  that  they  were  about  to  ascend 
a  staircase,  and  up  many  shallow  steps  they  went, 
the  abbe  regretting  every  instant  more  and  more 
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that  he  had  allowed  his  vulgar  curiosity  to  lead 
him  into  an  adventure  which  could  be  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  ridicule  and  shattered  nerves. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  the  prince  guided  him  by  the  arm 
through  what  the  abbe  imagined  to  be  a  hall, 
opened  a  door,  closed  and  locked  it  after  them, 
walked  on  again,  opened  another  door,  which  he 
closed  and  locked  likewise,  and  over  which  the 
abbe  heard  him  pull  a  heavy  curtain.  The 
prince  then  took  him  again  by  the  arm,  advanced 
him  a  few  steps,  and  said  in  a  low  whisper — 

"  Remain  quietly  standing  where  you  are.  I 
rely  upon  your  honour  not  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  pocket-handkerchief  from  your  eyes  until 
you  hear  voices." 

The  abbe  folded  his  arms  and  stood  motion- 
less, while  he  heard  the  prince  walk  away,  and 
then  suddenly  all  sound  ceased. 

It  was  evident  to  the  unfortunate  priest  that 
the  room  in  which  he  stood  was  not  dark  ;  for 
although  he  could  of  course  sec  nothing  owing 
to  the  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  been 
bound  most  skilfully  over  his  eyes,  there  was 
a  sensation  of  being  in  strong  light,  and  his 
cheeks  and  hands  felt,  as  it  were,  illuminated. 

Suddenly  a  horrible  sound  sent  a  chill  of 
terror  through  him — a  gentle  noise  as  of  naked 
flesh  touching  the  waxed  floor — and  before  he 
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could  recover  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
sound,  the  voices  of  many  men — voices  of  men 
groaning  or  wailing  in  some  hideous  ecstasy — 
broke  the  stillness,  crying — 

**  Father  and  creator  of  all  sin  and  crime, 
prince  and  king  of  all  despair  and  anguish ! 
come  to  us,  we  implore  thee  ! " 

The  abbe,  wild  with  terror,  tore  off  the 
pocket-handkerchief 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
room,  panelled  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling  with  oak, 
and  filled  with  great  light  shed  from  innumer- 
able tapers  fitted  into  sconces  on  the  wall — 
light  which,  though  by  its  nature  soft,  was 
almost  fierce  by  reason  of  its  greatness  and 
intensity,  proceeded  from  these  countless  tapers. 

He  had  then  been,  after  all,  right  in  his  con- 
jectures :  he  was  evidently  in  a  chamber  of  some 
one  of  the  many  old-fashioned  hotels  which  are 
to  be  seen  still  in  the  He  Saint  Louis,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  antiquated  parts  of  Paris.  It  was  re- 
assuring, at  all  events,  to  know  one  was  not  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  to  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
a  sergent  de  ville  could  not  be  many  yards  distant. 

All  this  passed  into  his  comprehension  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  for  hardly  had  the  bandage 
left  his  eyes  ere  his  whole  attention  was  riveted 
upon  the  group  before  him. 

Twelve  men — Pomerantseff  among-  the  number 
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— of  all  ages  from  five-and-twcnty  to  fifty-five, 
all  dressed  in  evening  dress,  and  all,  so  far  as 
one  could  judge  at  such  a  moment,  men  of 
culture  and  refinement,  lay  nearly  prone  upon 
the  floor  with  hands  linked. 

They  were  bowing  forward  and  kissing  the 
floor — which  might  account  for  the  strange  sound 
heard  by  Girod — and  their  faces  were  illuminated 
with  a  light  of  hellish  ecstasy,  half  distorted,  as 
if  in  pain,  half  smiling,  as  if  in  triumph. 

The  abbe's  eyes  instinctively  sought  out  the 
prince. 

He  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side,  and 
while  his  left  hand  grasped  that  of  his  neighbour, 
his  right  was  sweeping  nervously  over  the  bare 
waxed  floor,  as  if  seeking  to  animate  the  boards. 
His  face  was  more  calm  than  those  of  the  others, 
but  of  a  deadly  pallor,  and  the  violet  tints  about 
the  mouth  and  temples  showed  he  was  suffering 
from  intense  emotion. 

They  were  all,  each  after  his  own  fashion, 
praying  aloud,  or  rather  moaning,  as  they  writhed 
in  ecstatic  adoration. 

"  O  Father  of  evil !  come  to  us  ! " 

"  O  Prince  of  endless  desolation  !  who  sittest 
by  the  beds  of  suicides,  we  adore  thee  I  " 

"  O  Creator  of  eternal  anguish  !  " 

"  O  King  of  cruel  pleasures  and  famishing 
desires  !  we  worship  thee  ! " 
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"  Come  to  us,  thy  foot  upon  the  hearts  of 
widows  !" 

"  Come  to  us,  thy  hair  lurid  with  the  slaughter 
of innocence ! " 

"Come  to  us,  thy  brow  wreathed  with  the 
clinging  chaplet  of  despair  ! " 

"  Come  to  us  !  " 

The  heart  of  the  abb^  turned  cold  and  sick 
as  these  beings,  hardly  human  by  reason  of 
their  great  mental  exaltation,  swayed  before 
him,  and  as  the  air,  charged  with  a  subtle  and 
overwhelming  electricity,  seemed  to  throb  as 
from  the  echo  of  innumerable  voiceless  harps. 

Suddenly — or  rather,  the  full  conception  of 
the  fact  was  sudden,  for  the  influence  had  been 
gradually  stealing  over  him — he  felt  a  terrible 
coldness,  a  coldness  more  piercing  than  any  he 
had  ever  before  experienced  even  in  Russia,  and 
with  the  coldness  there  came  to  him  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  some  new  being  in 
the  room. 

Withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  semicircle  of 
men,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  his,  the 
abba's,  presence,  and  who  ceased  not  in  their 
blasphemies,  he  turned  them  slowly  around,  and 
as  he  did  so  they  fell  upon  a  newcomer,  a 
Thirteenth,  who  seemed  to  spring  into  existence 
from  the  air,  and  before  his  very  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

He  was  a  young  man  of  apparently  twenty, 
tall,  as  bcardlchis  as  the  young  Augustus,  with 
bright  golden  hair  falling  from  his  forehead  like 
a  girl's. 

He  was  dressed  in  evening  dress,  and  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  as  if  with  wine  or  pleasure  ; 
but  from  his  eyes  there  gleamed  a  look  of  in- 
expressible sadness,  of  intense  despair. 

The  group  of  men  had  evidently  become 
aware  of  his  presence  at  the  same  moment,  for 
they  all  fell  prone  upon  the  floor  adoring, 
and  their  words  were  now  no  longer  words 
of  invocation,  but  words  of  praise  and 
worship. 

The  abbe  was  frozen  with  horror :  there  was 
no  room  in  his  breast  for  the  lesser  emotion  of 
fear ;  indeed,  the  horror  was  so  great  and  all- 
absorbing  as  to  charm  him  and  hold  him  spell- 
bound. 

He  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the 
Thirteenth,  who  stood  before  him  calmly,  a 
faint  smile  playing  over  his  intellectual  and 
aristocratic  face — a  smile  which  only  added  to 
the  intensity  of  the  despair  gleaming  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes. 

Girod  was  struck  first  with  the  sadness,  then 
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with  the  beauty,  and  then  with  the  intellectual 
vigour,  of  that  marvellous  countenance. 

The  expression  was  not  unkind  or  even  cold  ; 
haughtiness  and  pride  might  indeed  be  read  in 
the  high-bred  features,  shell-like  sensitive  nostrils, 
and  short  upper  lip ;  while  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry and  perfect  proportions  of  his  figure 
showed  suppleness  and  steel-like  strength :  for 
the  rest,  the  face  betokened,  save  for  the  flush 
upon  the  cheeks,  only  great  sadness. 

The  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  of  Girod,  and 
he  felt  their  soft,  subtle,  intense  light  penetrate 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  his  soul  and 
being.  This  terrible  Thirteenth  simply  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  priest,  as  the  worshippers 
grew  more  wild,  more  blasphemous,  more  cruel. 

The  abb6  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  face 
before  him,  and  the  great  desolation  that  lay 
folded  over  it  as  a  veil.  He  could  think  of  no 
prayer,  although  he  could  remember  there  were 
prayers. 

Was  this  Despair — the  Despair  of  a  man 
drowning  in  sight  of  land — being  shed  into  him 
from  the  sad  blue  eyes  ?  Was  it  Despair  or  was 
it  Death  ? 

Ah  no,  not  Death ! — Death  was  peaceful,  and 
this  was  violent  and  passionate. 

Was  there  no  refuge,  no  mercy,  no  salvation 
anywhere  ?      Perhaps,    nay,   surely ;   but   while 
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those  sad  blue  eyes  still  gazed  upon  him,  the 
sadness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  intensifying  every 
moment,  he  could  not  remember  where  to  seek 
for  and  where  to  find  such  refuge,  such  mercy, 
such  salvation.  He  could  not  remember,  and 
yet  he  could  not  entirely  forget.  He  felt  that 
help  would  come  to  him  if  he  sought  it,  and  yet 
he  could  hardly  tell  how  to  seek  it. 

Moreover,  by  degrees  the  blue  eyes — it  seemed 
as  if  their  colour,  their  great  blueness,  had  some 
fearful  power — began  pouring  into  him  some 
more  hideous  pleasure.  It  was  the  ecstasy  of 
great  pain  becoming  a  delight,  the  ecstasy  of 
being  beyond  all  hope,  and  of  being  thus  enabled 
to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  Author  of  hope. 
And  all  the  while  the  blue  eyes  still  gazed 
sadly,  with  a  soft  smile  breathing  overwhelming 
despair  upon  him. 

Girod  knew  that  in  another  moment  he  would 
not  sink,  faint,  or  fall,  but  that  he  would, — oh  ! 
much  worse  ! — he  would  smile ! 

At  this  very  instant  a  name — a  familiar  name, 
and  one  which  the  infernal  worshippers  had 
made  frequent  use  of,  but  which  he  had  never 
remarked  before — struck  his  ear  :  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Where  had  he  heard  it  ?  He  could  not  tell. 
It  was  the  name  of  a  young  man  ;  he  could 
remember  that  and  nothincf  more. 
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Again  the  name  sounded,  "  Christ." 

There  was  another  word  like  Christ,  which 
seemed  at  some  time  to  have  brought  an  idea 
first  of  great  suffering  and  then  of  great  peace. 

Ay,  peace,  but  no  pleasure.  No  delight  like 
this  shed  from  those  marvellous  blue  eyes. 

Again  the  name  sounded,  "  Christ." 

Ah  !  the  other  word  was  cross — croix — he 
remembered  now ;  a  long  thing  with  a  short 
thing  across  it. 

Was  it  that  as  he  thought  of  these  things  the 
charm  of  the  blue  eyes  and  their  great  sadness 
lessened  in  intensity  ?  We  dare  not  say  ;  but  as 
some  faint  conception  of  what  a  cross  was  flitted 
through  the  abbe's  brain,  although  he  could 
think  of  no  prayer — nay,  of  no  distinct  use  of 
this  cross — he  drew  his  right  hand  slowly  up, 
for  it  was  pinioned  as  by  paralysis  to  his  side, 
and  feebly  and  half  mechanically  made  the  sign 
across  his  breast. 

The  vision  vanished. 

The  men  adoring  ceased  their  clamour  and 
lay  crouched  up  one  against  another,  as  if  some 
strong  electric  power  had  been  taken  from  them 
and  great  weakness  had  succeeded,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  throbbing  of  the  thousand  voice- 
less harps  was  hushed. 

The  pause  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the   men   rose,  stumbling,  trembling,  and  with 
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loosened  hands,  and  stood  feebly  gazinj^  at  the 
abbe,  who  felt  faint  and  exhausted,  and  heeded 
them  not.  With  extraordinary  presence  of 
mind  the  prince  walked  quickly  up  to  him, 
pushed  him  out  of  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered,  followed  hirn,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  them,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of 
being  immediately  pursued  by  the  others. 

Once  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  abb^  and 
Pomerantseff  paused  for  an  instant  to  recover 
breath,  for  the  swiftness  of  their  flight  had 
exhausted  them,  worn  out  as  they  both  were 
mentally  and  physically  ;  but  during  this  brief 
interval  the  prince,  who  appeared  to  be  retaining 
his  presence  of  mind  by  a  purely  mechanical 
effort,  carefully  replaced  over  his  friend's  eyes 
the  bandage  which  the  abbe  still  held  tightly 
grasped  in  his  hand.  Then  he  led  him  on, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  cold  air  struck  them 
that  they  noticed  that  they  had  left  their  hats 
behind. 

"  N'impoj'te  !"  muttered  Pomerantseff.  "It 
would  be  dangerous  to  return  ; "  and  hurrying 
the  abb^  into  the  carriage  which  awaited  them, 
he  bade  the  coachman  speed  them  away — "an 
grand  galop  !  " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  abbe  lay  back 
as  one  in  a  swoon,  and  heeded  nothing  until  he 
felt  the  carriage  stop,  and  the  prince  uncovered 
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his  eyes  and  told  him  he  had  reached  home  ; 
then  he  alighted  in  silence,  and  passed  into  his 
house  without  a  word. 

How  he  reached  his  apartment  he  never  knew  ; 
but  the  following  morning  found  him  raging 
with  fever,  and  delirious. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  to  admit  of  his  reading  the 
numerous  letters  awaiting  his  attention,  one  was 
put  into  his  hand  which  had  been  brought  on 
the  second  night  after  the  one  of  the  memorable 
seance. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Jockey  Cl.vb,  January  26,  18—. 

"MON  CHER  Abbe, — I  am  afraid  our  little 
adventure  was  too  much  for  you — in  fact,  I  my- 
self was  very  unwell  all  yesterday,  and  nothing 
but  a  Turkish  bath  has  pulled  me  together.  I 
can  hardly  wonder  at  this,  however,  for  I  have 
never  in  my  life  been  present  at  so  powerful  a 
seance,  and  you  may  comfort  yourself  with  the 
reflection  that  Sa  Majeste  has  never  honoured 
anyone  with  his  presence  for  so  long  a  space  of 
time  before. 

"Never  fear,  iiion  cher,  about  your  illness.  It 
is  purely  nervous  exhaustion,  and  you  will  be 
well  soon  ;  but  such  evenings  must  not  often  be 
indulged  in  if  you  are  not  desirous  of  shortening 
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your  life.     I  shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  Mmc.  de 
Metternich's  on  Monday. —  Tout  a  vous, 

"  POMERANTSEFF." 

Whether  or  no  Girod  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  meet  his  friend  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  on 
the  evening  named  we  do  not  know,  nor  does  it 
concern  us  ;  but  he  is  certainly  enjoying  excellent 
health  now,  and  is  no  less  charming  and  amusing 
than  before  his  extraordinary  adventure. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  a  meeting  with  the 
devil  in  Paris  not  many  years  ago — a  story  true 
in  every  particular,  as  can  be  easily  proved  by  a 
direct  application  to  any  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  it,  for  they  are  all  living  still. 

The  key  to  the  enigma  we  cannot  find,  for  we 
certainly  do  not  put  faith  in  any  one  of  the 
theories  of  spiritualists  ;  but  that  an  apparition, 
such  as  we  have  described,  did  appear  in  the  way 
and  under  the  circumstances  we  have  related  is 
a  fact,  and  we  must  leave  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  more  profound  psychologists 
than  ourselves. 
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^'Stephen — I  shall  be  bold  I  warrant  you.     Have  you  a 
stool  there  to  be  melancholy  upon  ?  " — 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 


CHAPTER    I 

It  is,  I  think,  delightful  to  avoid  every  now  and 
then  the  epidemic  of  compulsory  joviality  which 
is  invariably  prevalent  at  the  Christmas  season, 
to  occasionally  abstain  from  commemorating,  as 
is  our  wont,  the  visit  of  the  Dayspring  from  on 
high  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  the  gross 
appetites  of  the  flesh ;  and,  at  a  season  like  the 
one  in  question,  when  conviviality  becomes 
aggressive  and  a  burden,  to  retire  and  refresh 
one's  soul  in  a  bath  of  solitude  ;  for  I  believe,  with 
the  great  Italian  pessimist :  "  Di  modo  che  la  soli- 
tudine  fa  quasi  I'ufificio  della  gioventu ;  o  certo 
ringiovanisce  I'animo,  ravvalora  e  rimette  in 
opera  I'immaginazione,  e  rinova  nell'uomo  es- 
perimentalo  i  beneficii  di  quella  prima  inesperi- 

enza  che  tu  sospiri." 
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One   evening  not  many  years   ago   I   found 
myself  in  Paris,  about  ten  days  before  Christmas 
Day,  alone,  and  so  completely  had  I  abandoned 
myself  to  the  melancholy  thoughts  which  were 
partly,  I  hope,  inspired  by  the  solemn  lessons  of 
the  season,  and  partly  occasioned  by  the  host  of 
sad  memories  which  must  inevitably  assail  one 
who  revisits  alone  scenes  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  days  that  are  no  more,  that  I  had  listened  to 
the  strange  suggestion  of  the  sempiternal  Ernest 
(who  doubtless  read  my  familiar  face  as  a  book), 
and  so  found  myself  dining  quite  alone  in  that 
celebrated  chamber  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  known 
as  "  le  Grand  Seize."     Alone,  said  I  ?     Nay,  not 
alone.     The  room  was  crowded  with  the  phan- 
toms of  gay,  graceful,  witty  revellers  who  had 
come  back  across  the  Stygian  River,  forgetting 
the  terrible  secrets  they  had  had   revealed   to 
them,  leaving  the  realms  of  desolation  to  troop 
in    and    keep    me   company   in    the   capital   of 
pleasure,  and  drink  one  more  last  glass  of  St. 
Marceaux  a  la  saute  des  belles.    There  is  Barucci, 
(!Uga)ite  as  usual,  and  looking  none  the  worse  for 
her   visit   to   the    Plutonian   shore,  teasing  "  le 
Due  Darling,"  whose  harsh  voice  vies  with  the 
guttural,  husky  tones  of  poor  "Citron"  in  dis- 
cordancy ;  and  Anna  Deslion,  breaking  in  with 
ironical  epigrams,  learnt  like  a  poll-parrot  from 
Plon    Plon  ;  while    Paul    Demidoff,  handsomer 
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than  ever  to-night  and  nodding  across  the  table 
to  Narischkine,  recites  with  sardonic  glee,  Louis 
Bouilhet's  farewell  to  his  sweetheart — 

"Et  maintenant,  adieu!     Suis  ton  chemin,  je  passe  : 

Poudre  d'un  blanc  discret  les  rongeurs  de  ton  front ; 
Le  banquet  est  fini, — quand  j'ai  vide  ma  tasse, 
S'il  reste  encore  du  vin,  les  laquais  le  boiront ! " 

which  brutal  lines  so  distress  Leontine  Massin 
as  to  melt  her  to  tears.  But  here  the  ghost  of 
old  Strahan  breaks  in :  "  We  must  not  forget," 
he  says,  removing  that  most  obnoxious  pipe 
from  his  mouth  for  a  moment,  "  that  to-morrow 
night  we  are  all  due  at  the  BoufFes  to  see  Cora 
appear  as  Cupidon,  the  God  of  Love, — -flammis 
armatus  et  arm, — I  myself  am  dining  with  Angus 
at  the  Petit  Moulin  Rouge ! "  and  so  my  vision 
vanished,  even  as  a  petit  verre  of  the  fine  Cham- 
pagne des  Allies  touched  my  lips.  Gone!  like 
the  shade  of  Protesilaus  these  phantoms  had 
departed,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  Grand  Seize 
with  my  cigar  and  the  sparkling  wood -fire, 
while  from  without  came  upon  my  ears  the 
ceaseless  clamour  of  boulevard  life,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow ;  the  noise  of 
the  revolving  wheels  of  the  great  mill  of  pleasure 
into  which  is  cast  youth,  beauty,  rank,  wit,  riches, 
honour,  purity,  and  hope,  and  v/hich  returns  to 
us  in  lieu  of  these — ashes  and  worse  than  ashes  ! 
But  it  was  getting  late — my  ghosts  had  been 
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such  good  company  that  I  had  forgotten  to  take 
count  of  time,  and  it  was  eleven  ;  so,  deciding 
to  take  a  bath  of  fresh   air   and  a  glimpse  of 
humanity  after  my  long  draught  of  dreams,  I  rang 
and  departed,  wondering  as  I  passed  the  lodge 
whether  the  Great  Reaper  in  some  idle  moment 
had   perchance    thought  it  worth   his  while  to 
gather  even  Isabclle  into  his  sheaf.     It  was  a 
grand  night,  frosty  and  very  cold,  but  the  moon 
was  up  and  flooding  the  gay,  crowded   streets 
with  silvery  beams.     The  shops  were  all  ablaze 
with  light  even  at  that  late  hour,  for  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  presents  were  on  exhibition, 
and  so,  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  joy  of 
those  buying  what  would  give  pleasure  to  those 
they  loved,  I  strolled  up  the  Boulevard,  stopping 
to  look  into  every  other  shop- window,  and  then 
crossed  over  and  went  into  the  Passage  Jouffroy. 
Being  fond  of  children,  I  am  of  course  fond  of 
toys,  and   so   my  steps   naturally,  and  almost 
without  my  knowing  it,  led  me  to  the  famous 
toy-shop   in    the   passage   in    question,  a   shop 
which  may  be  easily  recognised  from  afar,  by 
reason   of    the   immense    indiarubber   elephant 
which  swings  clumsily  over  its  portal.      As   I 
approached  I  could  see  there  was  a  crowd  before 
the  window,  and  indeed  so  brisk  was  the  trade 
being  done  that  the  door,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  weather,  had  of  a  necessity  to  remain  open 
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to  permit  those  going  in  and  those  coming  out 
to  do  so  without  delay  or  inconvenience.  Skirt- 
ing the  crowd,  I  paused  for  a  moment  before  the 
shop-window ;  but  then  deciding  within  myself 
that  the  few  purchases  I  had  intended  making 
could  probably  be  made  with  less  discomfort 
early  the  following  morning,  I  was  about  to  stroll 
on  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  a  youth,  child,  or  man  (I  could 
not  at  first  exactly  tell  which  he  was),  who 
came  running  up  by  my  side,  and  who  then, 
after  having  paused  and  raised  himself  up  on 
tiptoe — for  he  was  very  short — in  order  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  toys  which  the  surging  mob 
prevented  him  from  seeing,  began  pushing  his 
way  with  feverish  anxiety  and  careless  impetu- 
osity through  the  compact  crowd  to  reach  the 
window.  What  impulse  prompted  me  to  stop 
I  cannot  say.  I  hate  a  crowd,  and  here  was 
a  very  large  and  very  unfragrant,  albeit  good- 
natured,  concourse  of  people ;  I  detest  and  fear 
draughts,  and  now  the  wind  came  careering  up 
the  passage,  asthma  vaulting  over  bronchitis  in 
wheezy  joy,  and  yet  I  stayed.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  face  belonging  to  that  strange,  stunted  figure 
which  I  had  now,  indeed,  altogether  lost  sight 
of,  for  the  crowd  had  enveloped,  hidden,  and 
absorbed  it.  And  this  desire  was  followed  by 
a  languid  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  as  to 
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why  this  strange  creature  had  been  so  feverishly 
anxious  to  see  these  toys,  for  there  had  been 
something  in  the  determined  way  in  which  he 
had  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd  that  sug- 
gested the  impulse  of  a  stronger  sentiment  than 
the  mere  idle  curiosity  of  that  most  inquisitive 
class — the  gamifi  de  Paris.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
he  was  but  a  thief,  a  pickpocket,  and  this 
struggling  to  get  a  front  place  at  the  show  was 
but  the  result  of  a  vulgar  desire  to  relieve  some 
wondering,  gaping,  stupid  citizen  of  his  purse. 
Just  then  the  crowd  opened,  violently  rent 
asunder,  as  it  were,  by  the  impetuosity  of  some- 
one seeking  egress,  and  the  mysterious  little  in- 
dividual who  had  been  occupying  my  thoughts 
emerged,  greeted,  as  he  fought  his  way  through 
the  mob,  with  many  angry  remarks,  not  un- 
adorned with  imprecations.  I  could  see  his  face 
plainly  now,  but  whether  it  belonged  to  a  child, 
prematurely  old  through  suffering,  or  to  a  young 
man,  I  could  not  say,  but  about  the  ugliness  and 
the  power  of  the  face  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
it  was  tiiat  of  an  emaciated  juvenile  Danton,  the 
leonine  expression  being  very  striking  at  that 
moment,  for  the  countenance,  deeply  pitted  with 
small-pox,  was  illuminated  by  a  look  of  insolent 
joy  and  triumph.  He  fell  up  against  me  when 
he  had  at  length  fought  his  way  out,  and  looked 
up,  apparently  about  to  apologise  for  crushing 
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my  foot,  but  when  his  eyes  met  mine  he  said 
nothing,  but  giving  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
he  turned  into  the  shop.  The  glance,  however, 
which  had  met  mine  was  so  extraordinary,  so  full 
of  what  I  can  only  describe  as  spiritual  light,  that 
I  followed  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  listening. 

"  I  want  that  doll,"  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  agitation,  but  the  voice  was  strangely 
musical,  in  nowise  resembling  the  husky  whine  of 
the  Paris  vojyou,to  which  class,  however,  he  appar- 
ently belonged.     The  shopman  stared  at  him. 

"  Which  doll  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  a  strong  tinge 
of  insolence  in  his  manner  ;  for  the  very  shabby, 
though  not  exactly  ragged,  costume  of  the  youth, 
and  his  pale,  worn,  ugly  face,  which  would  indeed 
have  been  hideous  but  for  the  light  and  power 
shed  from  between  the  red, tired  eyelids,  evidently 
had  not  predisposed  the  vendor  of  toys  in  favour 
of  his  customer.     "  We  have  many  dolls  here." 

"  I  want  that  one,"  exclaimed  the  shabby 
youth  ;  and  turning,  he  pointed  in  an  imperious 
fashion  with  his  forefinger  to  a  doll  in  the 
window,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Danton 
would  have  denounced  an  enemy  in  the  Mountain 
and  pointed  him  out  for  sacrifice. 

The  shopkeeper  took  out  the  doll  rather 
reluctantly  and  laid  it  on  the  counter  before 
his  strange  customer.  The  toy  was  certainly 
a  beautiful  one,  representing  a  lady  dressed  in 
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the  licight  of  fashion,  the  toilette  being  composed 
of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  lace,  the  golden  curls 
crowned  with  a  stylish  bonnet,  and  the  tiny  ears 
decorated  with  imitation  gems.  What  in  the 
world  could  such  a  shabby  little  dwarf  want 
with  such  a  dainty  toy,  I  wondered,  the  contrast 
between  the  smiling,  richly-dressed  puppet  and 
its  wan,  half-starved,  poverty-stained  purchaser 
being  indeed  very  striking. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  youth  impatiently,  as 
the  man  said  nothing,  "  what  are  you  about  ?  I 
told  you  I'd  take  it ;  pack  it  up  for  me  at  once, 
I  will  take  it  with  me  now  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

The  man  hesitated.  "  This  doll  is  not  a  cheap 
one,"  he  began,  "  and  " — 

"  Pack  it  up  for  me,  I  tell  you  ;  do  you  suppose 
I'm  not  going  to  pay  you  ?  I  know  the  price  ; 
I  asked  it  a  month  ago — it's  a  hundred  francs," 
exclaimed  the  shabby  little  Danton  haughtily. 

Then  the  man  began  carefully,  but  with  very 
evident  reluctance,  to  pack  the  doll,  enveloping 
it  in  many  sheets  of  soft  paper. 

"  Haven't  you  anything  prettier  than  that  ?  " 
suddenly  broke  in  the  strange  lad. 

"  Prettier  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the 
shopman  sullenly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  I  want  some  prettier 
paper — something  gold,  or  silver,  or  red." 

"  We  never  pack  our  dolls  in  any  different 
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paper  from  this,  monsieur,"  replied  the  shop- 
man, now  really  awed  into  respect  by  the 
imperious  manner  of  this  shabby  young  pur- 
chaser. 

"  Well,  never  mind  whether  you  do  or  not,  I 
want  something  better,  something  much  better 
— do  you  hear?  I'm  ready  to  pay  for  it  if  it's 
more,  I  want  gold  paper  and  silver  paper  and 
red  paper." 

The  man  stared  at  the  youth,  but  his  eyes 
met  with  a  glance  of  such  stern  severity  that  he 
began  sullenly  to  obey  the  order  given,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  the  while.  When  the  doll,  swathed 
in  the  most  gorgeous  papers,  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  purchaser,  had  been 
carefully  deposited,  surrounded  by  cotton-wool, 
in  a  neat  cardboard  box,  and  the  whole  tied 
with  smart  ribbon,  the  parcel  was  handed  over 
to  the  careworn,  haggard  youth,  who  put  it 
eagerly  under  his  arm  and  then  began  fumbling 
in  his  pocket — but  even  as  he  did  so  his  sallow 
face  turned  to  an  ashen  pallor,  and  an  expression 
of  anxious  agony  came  into  it  which  was  heart- 
rending to  behold. 

"  I  have  been  robbed  ! "  he  gasped,  still  keep- 
ing the  precious  box  tightly  clasped  under  his 
arm,  and  still  fumbling  with  wild  despair  in  his 
pocket.  "  I  have  been  robbed  !  I  had  six  louis 
when  I  left  home,  and  I  had  them  when  I  turned 
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into  the  passage,  for  I  stopped  on  the  Boulevard 
and  counted  them,  and  now — now — they  are 
gone  !  " 

The  shopman's  face  broke  into  a  sardonic 
grin.  "  Oh  !  robbed  of  course !  Jc  la  connais 
ccllc  la  I  Why,  you  never  had  six  louis  in  your 
life,  petit  vauricn !  What  do  you  mean  by 
coming  in  here  and  bothering  me  to  make  up 
the  parcel  in  that  absurd  way,  and  taking  up 
my  time  for  nothing?  Do  you  hear  me?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Robbed,  indeed !  You  look 
like  it,  to  be  sure  1  W' hy,  you're  nothing  better 
than  a  thief  yourself !  Come,  give  me  back  that 
parcel  at  once  or  I'll  call  a  scrgcnt  de  villc  and 
have  you  marched  off  to  the  lock-up ! "  and 
coming  from  behind  the  counter,  the  fellow 
approached  the  lad  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  poor  boy  put  down  the  parcel  on  the 
counter,  and  though  his  eyes  were  wet  with 
tears,  he  stared  the  enraged  shopman  in  the 
face  defiantly. 

"  Touch  me,  if  you  dare !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low,  clear  tone.  At  this  juncture  I  stepped  into 
the  shop. 

"  Take  care,"  I  said  to  the  shopman,  "  You 
have  no  right  to  touch  this  gentleman.  He  has 
given  you  back  your  parcel,  so  you  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  He  has  been  robbed,  that  is 
clear.     Here    is   your   money — I  will  take  the 
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doll,"  and  putting  down  six  louis  on  the  counter, 
I  took  up  the  box. 

"  But,  monsieur," —  stammered  the  man. 

"  Assez  !  "  I  said.  "  You  have  got  your  money 
now  and  the  toy  is  mine."  Then  turning  to  the 
lad,  I  said  in  my  most  gentle  and  courteous 
manner,  "  Will  you  come  out  with  me,  monsieur? 
I  should  like  to  talk  with  you,  if  you  would 
allow  me."  The  poor  lad  did  not  answer,  but 
simply  stared  at  me  as  one  in  a  dream ;  but  as 
I  turned  and  passed  out  into  the  passage,  he 
followed  me  in  silence.  When  we  had  gone  a 
few  yards  from  the  shop-door,  I  stopped  short 
and  turning  to  him  said,  "  Forgive  me,  monsieur, 
for  thus  interfering  in  your  private  matters.  But 
I  happened  to  be  standing  by  and  heard  and 
saw  all.  You  have  evidently  been  robbed,  and 
the  shopman  insulted  you  most  grossly." 

This  strange,  pale-faced  gnome,  who  might 
have  been  any  age  from  fourteen  to  forty,  looked 
at  me  fixedly,  his  luminous  eyes  seeming  lost  in 
wonder.  "Yes,  I  have  been  robbed,"  he  said 
simply  and  very  slowly,  each  word  sounding 
like  a  sob. 

"  You  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  this  doll," 
I  continued  very  gently,  my  whole  heart  going 
out  in  sympathy  to  this  poor  waif. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  very  anxious.  I  had  saved 
up  my  money  for  three  months  to  buy  it." 
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I  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  I 
hope,  monsieur,  you  will  forgive  me  and  not 
think  me  rude  if  I  ask  you  why?  It  was  not 
for  yourself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  flushed.  "Oh  no!"  he  ex- 
claimed quickly.  "  It  was  not  for  myself" — 
and  then  he  stopped  abruptly,  a  look  of  shyness 
suddenly  softening  his  rugged  countenance. 

"It  was  for  a  friend,  then — for  your  sister 
or  " —  and  I  too  hesitated,  wondering  whether 
the  age  of  this  strange  creature  would  warrant 
my  adding,  "child?" 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  lad  slowly  and 
in  ineffable  sadness.  "  It  was  for  a  friend — a 
friend  who  is  dying."  And  the  tears  welled  up 
to  the  poor,  tired  eyelids. 

"Forgive  me,"  I  exclaimed.  "I  must  beg  of 
you  to  forgive  me,  monsieur.  I  did  not  mean 
to  cause  you  pain." 

"You've  not  caused  me  pain,  monsieur,"  he 
said  simply,  and  then  added,  his  voice  sinking  to 
a  whisper,  "  Nothing  could  cause  me  pain  now !  " 

What  a  world  of  sad  experience  lay  revealed 
in  those  few  words,  so  terribly  eloquent  in  their 
simplicity.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that," 
I  rejoined,  my  voice  re-echoing  the  sadness  of 
his.  "  I  must  be  old  enough  to  be  your  father, 
for  you  can  hardly  be  more  than  " — 

"  I  am  twenty,"  interrupted  the  lad. 
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"Twenty!  Then  )ou're  onlyjust  beginning  life." 
He  shook    his    head   and    then   said,   with   a 

forced  smile,  looking  at  me  kindly  in  the  face, 

"  That  depends,  monsieur, 

'  On  ne  vieillissait  pas  si  vite  au  temps  jadis, 
Et  Ton  n'arrlvait  pas  au  jour  avant  I'aurore.'" 

What  in  the  world  had  I  stumbled  over  now, 
I  wondered — a  poet?  Here  was  a  lad  almost  in 
rags  quoting  Marc  Monnier  !  But  before  I  had 
had  time  to  recover  from  my  surprise,  the  youth, 
who  had  been  looking  at  me  very  earnestly, 
exclaimed  in  my  mother  -  tongue :  "Are  you 
English,  monsieur  ?  "  Here  was  another  mystery, 
for  the  lad's  accent  was  perfect ! 

"Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  astonished.  "And 
you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  an  Englishman, 
although  I  was  born  in  Paris  ;  my  father  was 
an  Englishman." 

"Then  we  are  fellow-countrymen,"  I  exclaimed 
eagerly,  "  and  we  ought  to  be  friends.  Is  your 
friend,  your  friend  who  is — who  is  so  very  ill, 
English  too  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  saddened  again.  "  No — she  is 
French." 

Then  I  paused  for  a  moment.  "  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  you  do  me  a  very  great  favour? " 
I  said  gently. 
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The  gnome  looked  at  me  w  ith  surprise.  "  A 
favour?"  he  echoed. 

"  Yes,  a  very  great  favour.  I  should  have 
asked  you  in  any  case,  but  now  that  I  know  you 
are  an  Englishman  like  myself,  I  feel  sure  you 
will  not  misunderstand  me,  and  will  do  your 
best  to  oblige  me." 

He  looked  at  me  rather  suspiciously,  changed 
colour,  and  then  stammered,  "What  is  it?  I 
will  of  course  do  what  I  can." 

"Then  I  have  your  promise,  remember.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  this :  I  only  bought  this 
doll  for  you,  so  you  must  take  it  and  give  it  to 
your  friend." 

"Bought  the  doll  for  me?"  he  echoed.  "Why, 
you  don't  know  me  !  " 

"  Perhaps  I  don't,  but  I  bought  the  doll  for 
you,  and  you  must  take  it,"  and  I  tried  to  thrust 
the  box  into  his  hand,  but  he  retreated.  "  You 
must  take  it,"  I  continued.  "  Remember  your 
promise — you  and  I  arc  fellow-countrymen  and 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  so  you  must  not  refuse  me,  Dion 
aj/ti."  And  again  I  endeavoured  to  thrust  the 
box  upon  him. 

"  But  I  can't  pay  you  for  it, — not  now  at  least, 
— I  have  been  robbed  of  all  my  savings." 

"Never  mind  that.  I  don't  want  the  money  ; 
you  shall  pay  me  later,  if  you  like.     I  will  give 
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you  my  name  and  address  and  you  shall  send 
me  the  money  when  you  can,  but  take  the  doll 
now,  I  beg  of  you — you  must,  my  dear  boy,  you 
really  must  take  it !  Remember,  it  is  not  for 
you,  but  for  your  dying  friend  ! "  Then  as  I 
said  these  words,  and  again  thrust  forward  the 
box,  a  poor,  thin,  emaciated  little  hand  was 
raised  timidly  and  took  it. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  simply.  "  I  will 
take  it  for  my  friend.  You  are  very  kind,  but  I 
will  repay  you  in  three  months.  I  can  save  the 
money  by  that  time,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you 
then,  if  you  can  wait  so  long." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  wait,  and  for  more 
than  three  months,  or  four,  five,  or  twelve  months. 
You  must  not  trouble  yourself  about  that." 

"  Then  I  will  take  it,  sir,"  said  this  strange 
boy,  "if  you  can  wait,  for  my  little  friend  is 
dying  and  death  will  not  wait !  You  must  give 
me  your  name  and  address,  please,  and  I  will 
give  you  mine.  Believe  me,  you  shall  have  the 
money  back  in  twelve  weeks,  if — and  he  hesi- 
tated, "  if  I  live."  Then  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  a  soiled  envelope  and  gave  it  to  me. 
"That's  my  name  and  address,"  he  said.  "I 
have  an  absurd  name,  but  that's  not  my  fault 
— Roselin  Tudor,  298  Rue  St.  Marc.  I  am  a 
copyist ;  most  of  the  authors  in  Paris  know  me  ; 
M.  Dumas  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 
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"Thank  you,  Mr.  Tudor.  Here  is  my  card  ; 
there  is  no  address  on  it,  but  if  you  write  to  me 
to  the  —  Club,  London,  it  will  be  sure  to  find 
me.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  staying  here  in 
Paris  at  the  Hotel  Westminster  for  ten  days 
longer.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  see  something 
of  you.  I  should  like  " — and  I  hesitated — "  I 
should  like  you  to  let  ine  be  your  friend."  Once 
again  the  tears  mounted  to  those  strange,  lum- 
inous eyes  and  welled  up  to  the  poor,  tired  eyelids, 
that  showed  very  evident  tokens  of  work  done 
by  night. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "You  are  very 
kind  to  me — but  you  are  a  gentleman  and  I  am 
only  a  copyist." 

"Never  mind,"  I  replied,  with  affected  gaiety; 
"you  are  certainly  my  superior  in  one  way,  for 
you  work,  whereas  I,  unfortunately,  do  nothing 
— except  perhaps  harm." 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadly,  and  then 
proceeded  with  great  precision  and  gravity,  but  in 
a  listless  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  terrible 
fatigue  bordering  on  despair — "  As  I  have  taken 
this  doll  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  offer  me, 
and  as  I  am  forced  to  keep  you  so  long  waiting 
before  I  can  repay  you,  I  must  tell  you  why  I 
do  it." 

"  No,  you  must  not ;  not  if  it  pains  you." 

"  Nothing  pains  me  ;  nothing  will  ever  pain 
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me  any  more.  This  doll  is  for  a  little  girl  who 
is  dying.  She  is  only  seven,  but  she  is  consump- 
tive, and  the  doctors  have  given  her  up.  She  is 
living  with  me,  and  just  before  she  was  taken  ill 
— more  than  three  months  ago,  now — she  saw 
this  doll.  We  were  v/alking  here  together  one 
morning  and  she  saw  it  and  wanted  it — not 
exactly  as  a  plaything,  but " — here  he  paused, 
and  then  continued  in  a  lower  tone — "  because 
it  reminded  her  of  her  mother."  Then  after 
another  pause  he  added,  "  Her  mother  is  dead." 

I  said  nothing. 

"  So  I  decided  to  save  my  money  and  buy  it 
for  her,"  he  continued  ;  "of  course  I  said  nothing 
to  her  about  it  at  first,  for  I  was  not  sure  of  being 
able  to  save  so  much  money,  but  then  she  fell 
ill,  and  then — and  then — the  doctor  gave  her  up, 
and  then  I  managed  to  get  some  extra  work  to 
do,  and  saw  that  I  was  certain  of  being  able  to 
save  the  money,  so  I  told  her.  I  told  her  ten 
days  ago  that  she  might  be  happy  at  least  once 
before  she  died,  and  since  then,  every  morning 
and  every  evening,  we  have  counted  up  what 
was  saved,  and  I  have  come  here  to  make  sure 
the  doll  was  not  yet  sold.  This  evening  I  got 
the  last  five  francs  for  a  play  I  am  copying  for 
M.  Sardou,  and  went  home  and  told  Marie  and 
then  came  on  here.  You  know  the  rest.  She 
is  waiting  for  me  ;  it  would  break  her  heart  if  I 
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came  back  without  the  doll.  That  is  why  I 
take  it." 

Then  came  a  pau.sc.  Of  course  I  could  not 
speak — who,  indeed,  could  have  spoken  at  such 
a  moment  ?^but  I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and 
pressed  it,  and  he  understood  me. 

"  Is  this  little  girl  related  to  you  ?  "  I  said  at  last. 

He  turned  his  head  aside.  "  No,  she  is  not 
related  to  me;  neither  she  nor  I  have  any  re- 
lations— but — but— I  knew  her  mother." 

"And  is  there  really  no  hope?  Has  she  had 
the  best  medical  advice?  Surely  if  she  were 
sent  to  a  warm  climate  she  might  recover." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No — there  is  no  hope. 
She  has  had  the  best  medical  advice ;  M. 
Gondinet  sent  Dr.  Potain  to  see  her.  A  warm 
climate  would  be  of  no  use  now.  She  is  far  too 
ill  for  that  ;  her  time  has  come  and  she  must 
go  ! "     These  last  words  came  almost  as  a  wail. 

After  a  pause  I  resumed  timidly — "Did  she 
inherit  this  consumption  from  her  mother,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

He  turned  on  me  quickly,  almost  fiercely, 
but  on  failing  to  recognise  what  he  had  evidently 
feared  to  read  in  my  face,  he  dropped  his  eyes 
and  shuddered.  "  No,"  he  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "she  did  not  inherit  it.  It  is  trouble 
that  has  brought  it  on — her  mother  did  not  die 
of  consumption." 
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Then  after  another  long  pause  I  broke  the 
silence.  "Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met 
you,  Mr.  Tudor,  but  I  must  not  keep  you  any 
longer  now.  You  must  go  back  to  her,  for 
she  will  be  waiting  for  you.  Will  you  let  me 
come  and  see  you  ?  Believe  me,  I  shall  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  will  let  me  come. 
We  are  both  Englishmen,  you  know,  and  I 
might  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to  you.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  thankful  I  should  be  if  you 
would  only  let  me  try  to  make  your  little  friend 
happier  while  she  lives," 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  which  I  grasped 
warmly. 

"Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  greatly  agitated, 
"but  you  have  done  all  already.  She  will  want 
nothing  more  now  and  I  want  nothing.  I  can 
work." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  come  to  see  you  ?  "  I  urged. 

He  hesitated  and  then  said  gravely,  "No, 
perhaps  you  had  better  not ;  we  have  only  two 
rooms  and  she  is  so  very  ill  your  visit  might 
disturb  her,  but  if  you  care  to  see  me  " —  and  he 
paused. 

"  Well,  I  do  care  to  see  you ;  tell  me  where 
and  when  I  can." 

"  Do  you  know  a  little  cafe  near  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  St.  Marc,  nearly  opposite  the  stage 
entrance  of  the  Opera  Comique  ?  " 
6 
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"I  do;  when  can  I  meet  you  there?  Any 
time  will  suit  me,  late  or  early,  but  let  it  be 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  four  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Good  ;  I  shall  be  there  at  half-past  three  and 
wait  for  you  till  six." 

"  I  shan't  keep  you  waiting,  sir ;  I  shall  be 
there  at  four.  And  now  good-bye  till  then.  I 
shall  not  thank  you,  sir,  again :  you  are  giving 
the  first  joy  she  has  known  to  a  dying  child — 
how  can  I  thank  }-ou  for  that  ?  "  And  again  we 
clasped  hands.     "  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Tudor,  till  to-morrow.  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you  !  "  And  then  we  parted,  and 
I  stood  still  in  the  passage  watching  the  stunted, 
frail  figure  of  the  poor  boy,  as  he  eagerly  threaded 
his  way  through  the  gay  crowd  of  loungers  and 
merry-makers,  clasping  his  precious  box  in  his 
arms,  and  hurrying  to  the  deathbed  of  a  child, 
that  haply  he  might  be  in  time  to  bring  her  joy 
before  the  Great  Consoler  came.  But  I  now, 
standing  there  alone,  became  conscious,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  cold  draught,  and  making 
my  way  out  of  the  passage  to  the  Boulevard,  I 
turned  to  the  right,  deciding  that  it  would  be  far 
less  uncomfortable,  on  the  whole,  to  walk  than 
to  get  into  a  windy  sapin.  What  should  I  do — go 
to  bed  ?  It  was  too  early,  and,  moreover,  my 
interview  with  this  strange  youth  had  so  affected 
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me  that  no  thought  of  slumber  or  repose  could 
for  the  moment  be  entertained,  so  when  my  idle 
steps  brought  me  to  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  I 
turned  into  the  Opera  House  and  went  up  to  the 
box  of  a  friend.  The  opera  was  over,  but  the 
ballet,  La  Korrigane,  had  but  just  begun,  and  as 
I  entered,  the  well-known,  graceful  music  reached 
my  ears,  and  the  dainty  Rosita  Mauri  came 
slowly  from  the  back  in  the  pas  de  la  Saboticre. 
The  club  boxes  were  packed  tight,  and  indeed 
the  whole  house  was  crowded,  but  feeling  no 
desire  either  to  talk  scandal  with  the  men  or 
pay  my  court  to  any  of  my  many  fair  friends,  I, 
after  having  paid  my  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  grace  of  Rosita,  left  the  box  and  the  house, 
intending  to  stroll  up  to  the  Cercle  de  I'Union 
and  then  go  to  bed.  As  I  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  Opera  House,  lighting  a  cigar,  I  felt  a  hand 
placed  lightly  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turning,  I 
saw  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  famous 
savant  and  fashionable  physician,  Leopold 
Maryx,  the  great  specialist  for  all  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  products  of  our  nineteenth-century 
civilisation.  Of  his  early  years  but  little  really 
was  known,  but  the  legend  ran  that  he  had  at 
one  time  been  immensely  rich,  owning  a  great 
number  of  slaves  and  vast  plantations  in  South 
Carolina,  and  that  then,  having  had  a  taste  for 
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medical  science,  he  had  attended  to  and  experi- 
mented on  his  own  slaves  when  a  mere  boy,  in 
this  way  gaining  a  wide  practical  experience  at 
an  age  when  most  youths  are  trying  to  stumble 
through  Virgil  at  school.  The  War  of  Secession 
and  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  had  of 
course  ruined  him,  but  as  he  was  at  that  time 
still  quite  young,  he  determined  to  dedicate  what 
remained  of  his  fortune  to  the  completing  of  his 
medical  studies,  and  had  for  that  purpose  come 
to  Europe  and  sat  under  most  of  the  scientific 
celebrities  of  the  day,  labouring  incessantly  and 
sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  his  endeavours 
to  realise  the  dreams  of  his  ambition.  He  indeed 
very  soon  became  famous,  for  he  found  that  the 
practical  experience  he  had  obtained  on  his 
own  plantations  had  given  him  an  insight  into 
certain  diseases,  and  especially  those  the  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  nervous  system, 
which  led  him  to  speculations  which  astonished, 
by  reason  of  their  audacity,  the  more  sedate  and 
prudent  medicos  of  the  Old  World.  But  Leopold 
Maryx  cared  but  little  for  this ;  he  studied  and 
bided  his  time,  and  at  length  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  sounded.  The  Queen  of  Scythia  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  terrible  nervous  malady, 
and  a  great  specialist  from  Heidelberg  was  sent 
for,  but  this  great  man  failed  utterly  to  cure  Her 
Majesty,  and    seeing  this,   Maryx  very  boldly 
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wrote  to  the  queen  that  he  felt  confident  he 
could  cure  her,  but  that  even  if  she  did  not  care 
to  let  him  have  the  honour  of  attending  her,  if 
she  would  merely  take  a  certain  drug,  which  he 
specified  and  which  at  least  was  harmless,  she 
would  at  once  experience  a  marked  improvement 
in  her  health.  The  medicine  was  taken,  the 
prophesied  improvement  experienced,  the  adven- 
turous doctor  sent  for,  the  queen  cured,  and  the 
man's  fortune  and  reputation  made,  all  in  three 
months.  Of  course,  such  sudden  and  splendid 
success  made  him  many  enemies,  and  "char- 
latan "  and  "  quack "  were  the  least  unkind 
epithets  levelled  at  his  head  by  his  envious 
colleagues.  At  length  Maryx  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  challenging  a  very  eminent  physician 
who  had  insulted  him,  but  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  his  father,  to  fight  a  duel,  he  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  "That's  the  first  patient  I 
have  lost!"  he  cynically  remarked,  when  his 
opponent  fell  before  his  fire.  Then  the  scientific 
world  of  Europe  set  up  a  howl  of  execration, 
which  Maryx  quietly  answered  by  restoring  to 
health  a  prime  minister  and  a  Hebrew  financier, 
both  of  whom  had  been  given  up  as  lost  by  all 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  day.  There  was 
no  withstanding  such  arguments  as  these,  so  the 
fatal  duel  was  forgotten,  and  Maryx  once  more 
became  the  rage.    He  resided  in  Vienna, — where 
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indeed  I  had  first  met  him, — but  he  had  Ti  pied  d 
tcrre  in  Paris,  where  many  of  his  most  influential 
and  ilkistrious  patients  Hved.  He  was  an  avowed 
atheist,  a  man  of  the  loosest  morals,  a  confirmed 
and  desperate  gambler,  and  a  hardened  cynic  ; 
but  as  his  visits  almost  invariably  restored  health 
to  the  ailing,  and  always  afforded  amusement  to 
the  idle,  his  society  was  courted  by  all  who  were 
really  unwell  and  by  all  who  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  so,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  by 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

"  What,  Maryx !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  shook 
hands  warmly  with  my  illustrious  friend.  "  You 
in  Paris  at  Christmas  time  !  " 

"  I  am  only  here  for  forty-eight  hours.  I  came 
on  to  see  the  Princesse  de  Birac,  and  return  to 
Vienna  to-morrow  night.  I  haven't  seen  you 
for  months !  Are  you  coming  to  the  Baden 
races  again  this  year  ?  "  Two  among  the  very 
many  peculiarities  which  distinguished  this  most 
extraordinary  man  were  that  he  was  a  confirmed 
gambler,  indulging  in  every  kind  of  gambling, 
and  that  he  could  boast  with  truth  that  he  only 
needed  one  hour's  sleep  every  three  days.  He 
did  not  wait  for  my  answer  to  his  question  about 
the  Baden  races  (where  I  had  seen  him  four 
months  before  losing  thousands),  but  proceeded 
— "  Have  you  anything  special  to  do  to-night  ? 
Any  engagement  ?  " 
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"No;  why?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  man  guillotined  ?  " 

"  What  an  extraordinary  question  !     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  if  you  would,  you  had  better  come 
with  me.  It's  a  bore  going  alone,  and  I  don't 
want  a  man  with  me  who  is  likely  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself." 

"  I  shan't  certainly  do  that.     When  is  it  ? " 

"  To-night.    I  have  cards  from  the  prefecture." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  Corsi." 

"  The  man  who  killed  that  woman  in  the  Rue 
Louis  le  Grand  ?  " 

Maryx  nodded. 

"  I  remember  seeing  the  poor  woman  play  in 
the  l^ois  Margots  at  the  Bouffes,  two  or  three 
years  ago." 

"  She  was  pretty,  was  she  not  ?  "  asked  Maryx. 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  Taut  pis  !  there  are  not  many!"  exclaimed 
this  extraordinary  man.    "  Well,  will  you  come  ?" 

"  Is  it  very  horrible  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  nothing  at  all.  This  will  be 
the  seventh  I  have  seen.  The  worst  part  is  the 
waiting — the  trick  itself  is  done  iii  a  minute," 
and  the  great  physician  made  a  gesture  with  his 
hand  to  indicate  swiftness. 

"Well,  I'll  go,  doctor — of  course,  for  the 
pleasure  and  honour  of  your  society."     Maryx 
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nodded  and  smiled.  "What  time  docs  it  take 
place?" 

"  About  five." 

"Five?  Viable  !  And  what  arc  you  going  to 
do  till  then,  Maryx?" 

"Try  my  luck  there," he  said, smiling,and  point- 
ing over  to  the  Washington  Club.     "  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Union  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  I  want  to  see  a  man  from  our  embassy  if  I 
can,  and  then  I  shall  go  back  to  my  hotel.  Will 
you  call  for  me  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  At  the  Westminster — it's  on  your  way." 

"Very  well,  then;  I'll  be  with  you  at  about 
half-past  three  or  four.  It's  a  devil  of  a  distance, 
you  know,  to  the  Place  de  la  Roquettc,  so  don't 
keep  me  waiting." 

"  I  shan't  keep  you  waiting.  You  will  find 
me  there  waiting  for  you,  probably  asleep." 

''^  C est  parfait !  a  tantot  alors"  and  the  great 
specialist  picked  his  way  across  the  Boulevard 
to  the  gambling-rooms. 

I  failed  to  find  the  man  I  was  in  search  of  at 
the  Cercle  de  I'Union,  and  so,  within  an  hour  of 
having  parted  with  Leopold  Maryx,  I  found 
myself  seated  alone  by  my  fireside  at  the  West- 
minster, having  given  orders  to  admit  the  doctor 
when  he  should  call  in  the  early  morning.  As  I 
lighted    my   cigar   and    seated    myself  by   the 
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blazing  logs,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  how 
odd  an  evening  I  had  been  spending,  to  be  sure. 
The  lonely  dinner  in  the  Grand  Seize  to  begin 
with,  the  selfish  musing  over  past  follies,  and  the 
visions  of  the  days  gone  by,  and  then  the  meet- 
ing with  this  lad  and  what  he  had  revealed  to 
me  of  the  treasury  of  his  noble  spirit,  and  then 
the  dying  child  and  the  toy,  and  then  the  meet- 
ing with  the  great  Leopold  Maryx  and  his 
gruesome  invitation.  How  strange  it  all  was  ! 
The  dying  child  must  have  had  her  doll  now 
quite  two  hours  ago,  and  was  doubtless  asleep 
with  it  clasped  tightly  in  her  arms,  while  per- 
chance, in  their  poor  little  room,  her  friend  was 
watching  by  her  bedside  now  at  this  very 
moment,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while  I  sat 
comfortably  by  this  blazing  fire,  wiling  away 
the  hours  until  the  time  should  come  when  I 
could  go  forth,  as  to  a  play,  to  see  a  strong  man 
butchered  !  One  thing  I  was  determined  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  this 
dying  child  and  this  strange  lad,  I  knew  I 
should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  latter,  for 
I  could  see  that  his  was  a  high-spirited  and 
independent  nature;  but  I  told  myself  that  I 
would  let  nothing, daunt  me,  and  that,  no  matter 
at  what  expense  of  time  or  money,  I  would 
labour  unceasingly  to  bring  these  two,  the  child 
and  her  self-sacrificing  protector,  to  look  upon 
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mc  as  a  friend  in  whose  power,  perchance,  it 
might  lie  to  bring  sunlight  into  their  joyless 
lives.  Having  so  decided,  I  threw  away  my 
cigar,  took  up  the  Debats,  and  ere  long  had  fallen 
into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  the  great  doctor  saying  calmly, 
"Come,  we  must  not  be  kite  ;  it  is  time !" 


CHAPTER    II 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  pierc- 
ingly cold,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  looked 
perfectly  deserted  as  my  companion  and  I,  both 
well  muffled  in  furs,  hurried  into  the.  fiacre  which. 
the  doctor  had  come  in  from  the  club,  Maryx 
giving  the  ominous  order,  a  la  Roqiiette  !  to  the 
coachman  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  needlessly 
melodramatic  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  after  a  while," 
explained  the  great  man,  puffing  at  a  very 
abominable  and  stubborn  Londres,  "  for  you  can 
well  imagine  I  am  not  taking  all  this  trouble  out 
of  mere  morbid  curiosity." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  am  going  as  a  professional  man,  and  to 
study.  I  have  a  special  permission  to  accompany 
the  officials  to  the  condemned  cell  when  they  go 
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to  tell  the  convict  he  must  prepare  to  die,  and  I 
shall  stay  close  by  the  man  until  his  head  falls. 
Of  course,  however,  I  can't  take  you  with  me," 

I  shuddered. 

"  I  would  not  accompany  you  if  I  could,  inon 
cher,"  I  exclaimed,  "and  I  half  regret  having 
consented  to  come  at  all.  Do  they  suffer  much, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

Maryx  nodded  his  head  wisely.  "  That  de- 
pends upon  the  individual.  They  would  pro- 
bably suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  were  it  really  the 
knife  that  killed  them,  but  in  nine  cases  out  often 
the  convict  is  practically  dead  when  he  is  thrown 
on  to  the  plank.  The  last  few  seconds  are — or 
perhaps  only  the  last  second — so  full  of  terror 
that  a  numbness  sets  in,  the  brain  becomes  chloro- 
formed, as  it  were,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
stunning  shock  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  the 
heavy  knife,  renders  in  most  cases  the  patient  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  wholly,  insensible  to  the  pain 
of  the  cutting.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — 
I  believe  this  to-night  will  be  an  exception — and 
these  exceptions  may  indeed  suffer  terribly." 

"  How  ? " 

Maryx  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  "  Why,  if  I 
were  to  pinch  your  leg  now,  you  would  feel  it 
at  once,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  messenger  from  the  place 
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pinched  would  run  up  with  the  news  to  head- 
quarters— your  brain — at  once,  would  he  not?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  imagine  the  news  the  messenger  must 
bring,  who  flies  to  headquarters  as  the  body 
rolls  one  way  and  the  head  another ! " 

"Ah!     Terrible  indeed  !  " 

"But  in  most  cases,"  proceeded  the  great 
therapeutist,  "as  I  say,  the  brain  is  already 
chloroformed — benumbed  by  fright,  as  it  were — 
and  then  stunned  by  Ahc  weight  of  the  knife 
before  the  cutting  begins,  so  that  the  horrible 
news  is  told  to  ears  that  hear  not,  and  thus  the 
suffering  is  probably  very  slight." 

"  But  why  should  you  think  this  man  to-night 
will  be  an  exception?" 

"  Because  he  has  one  chance  less  than  most 
convicts  of  escaping  suffering.  It  appears  he 
does  not  in  any  way  fear  death,  so  that  the 
chloroforming  or  benumbing,  which  I  spoke 
about,  will  not  in  his  case  take  place,  so  that,  if 
the  shock  from  the  fallen  weight  fails  to  stun 
him,  he  will  be  killed  by  the  cutting,  which  will 
of  course  be  very  dreadful.  In  other  words,  this 
man  Corsi  will  most  likely  live,  really  live,  until 
the  very  last  moment ; "  and  here  the  doctor 
turned  and  looked  at  me  and  added  in  a  tone 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold  —  "And  beyond 
the  last  nwvicnt ! " 
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"  Is  he  an  educated  man,  do  you  know  ? "  I 
inquired,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  believe  so.  He  was  a  courier  at  one  time, 
and  then  passed  himself  off  as  an  Italian  noble- 
man, and  lived  on  the  weakness  and  generosity 
of  the  women  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
their  name  was  legion,  I  believe,  for  I  am  told 
he  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow  with  a  splendid 
physique.  I  am  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  autopsy  which  my  French  col- 
leagues have  kindly  invited  me  to  attend." 

"  But  what  do  you  expect  to  see  that  will 
interest  you  in  your  special  department  before 
the  man  is  killed  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  my  special  department  ?  " 
inquired  Maryx,  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  The  nerves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  of 
course." 

"  Quel  toiipet !  "  murmured  the  great  man,  as 
he  struck  a  light  for  the  twentieth  time.  "  What 
an  abominable  cigar  !  " 

"  Throw  it  away  and  try  one  of  mine." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will."  Then,  when  we  had 
both  begun  smoking,  he  continued — "  I  don't,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  expect  to  see  anything  very 
interesting,  but  still  I  may,  for  Corsi  is,  as  I  say, 
no  ordinary  criminal,  and  perhaps  his  death  will 
be  no  ordinary  death.  His  courage  is,  I  believe, 
not  assumed,  but  the  real  thing  ;  not  bravado,  but 
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real  bravery — an  absolute  contempt  for  death. 
I  shall  be  interested  to  see  whether  this  keeps 
up  to  the  very  last.  It  very  rarely  does,  espe- 
cially when  a  man  is  in  robust  health,  for  the 
physical  shrinking^  from  death,  which  is  naturally 
and  almost  inevitably  experienced  by  a  man 
full  of  life  when  he  feels  the  executioner's 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  gcnerall\'  brings  about  a 
complete  revolution  in  his  nature — transforming 
him  entirely  :  as  it  were,  debasing  him — I  might 
almost  say,  dissolving  him.  Of  course,  bravado 
and  apparent  nonchalance  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  are  common  enough,  but  they  of  course 
are  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  terror." 

"  Is  there  any  such  proof?  " 

"  No  very  satisfactory  proof;  but  still,  when  I 
am  close  to  Corsi  at  the  last  moment,  as  I  shall 
be,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  if  his  coolness 
— always  provided  he  does  not  go  all  to  pieces 
when  they  trim  the  hair  and  cut  the  collar,  as 
most  of  them  do, — I  shall,  I  say — at  least  I  think 
I  shall, — be  able  to  tell  whether  his  coolness 
proceeds  from  real  courage  or  is  merely  assumed. 
I  hope  it  is  not  real  for  his  own  sake,  but  I  am 
going  to  watch  and  see."  Then  after  a  pause 
Maryx  added,  "  We  whose  business  it  is  to 
prolong  life  can  never  fail  to  learn  something  by 
perching  as  close  to  death  as  possible,  clinging, 
as  it  were,  around  those  about  to  depart,  until  the 
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one  is  suddenly  pulled  in,  and  click !  the  door  is 
slammed  in  our  faces ! " 

This  was  one  of  those  peculiar  speeches  for 
which  Maryx  was  famous,  and  which  his  num- 
erous enemies  declared  that  he  made  for  the 
gallery,  but  which  at  all  events  were  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  being  constantly  in  hot  water  with 
his  less  talkative  brother-savants.  We  both  now 
relapsed  into  silence,  Maryx  evidently  enjoying 
the  cigar  I  had  given  him,  and  I  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  find  in  my  heart  some  excuse  for  thus 
sinning  against  the  elementary  laws  of  taste  and 
good  feeling,  by  going  to  see  a  fellow-creature 
done  to  death  out  of  mere  morbid  curiosity. 

Suddenly  Maryx  leant  forward  and  let  down 
the  window. 

"  See,"  he  said,  "  we  are  not  far  off  now." 

And  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  we  were  ap- 
proaching some  centre  of  general  interest,  for  the 
pavement  on  either  side  was  densely  thronged 
with  people  advancing  in  the  same  direction  as 
ourselves.     Suddenly  the  vehicle  stopped. 

"  Here  we  are ! "  exclaimed  Maryx.  We 
alighted,  and,  the  doctor  telling  the  coachman 
where  to  wait  for  us,  we  passed  on  through  the 
crowd  to  the  cordon  of  Gardes  de  Paris. 

"  Cartes  de  la  pr^fecttire,"  murmured  my  com- 
panion, producing  them.  The  brigadier  after  a 
close  inspection,  both  of  the  card  and  of  ourselves, 
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muttered  a  gruff  "  Passcz  !  "  and  we  penetrated 
into  the  infernal  circle  wherein  the  dance  of 
death — but  this  time  a  pas  sad — was  shortly 
to  be  performed.  The  soldiers  lined  the  great 
Place  de  la  Roquettc,  keeping  the  mob  back,  so 
that  there  was  a  large  open  space  absolutely 
empty  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few  shadows, 
which  I  took,  rightly  or  wrongly  I  know  not,  to 
represent  reporters  for  the  press. 

IMaryx  looked  at  his  watch.  "  We  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long  now.  Tant  mienx  !  It  is  des- 
perately cold!"  he  murmured;  and  then  turning 
to  me  he  said,  "  You  won't  mind  my  leaving  you 
now,  will  you  ?     I  ought  to  go  into  the  prison." 

"  Go,  by  all  means,"  I  replied.  "  I  would 
rather  be  alone." 

"  Very  well,  then.     Do  you  see  that  bench  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Well,  when  the  men  come  to  erect  the 
guillotine,  the  police  will  force  you  all  back 
to  the  side-walk.  It  ought  to  have  been  put 
up  long  ago ;  I  never  knew  it  so  late,  but  it 
can't  fail  to  be  here  soon  now.  When  you  are 
forced  to  retreat,  you  certainly  can't  find  a 
better  place  to  see  from  than  that  bench,  so 
when  it's  all  over  I'll  come  for  you  there,  and  if 
I  don't  find  you  there  you  know  where  our  cab 
is.  I  shall  go  on  there  at  once  and  wait  for 
you." 
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"  Very  well,"  I  assented  ;  "  Ccst  entejtdu," 
and  then,  after  shaking  hands  with  me,  Maryx 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  in  the  direction  of  the 
prison  where  the  condemned  man  lay.  I  walked 
to  the  bench  he  had  indicated  to  me,  and  sat 
down  and  waited. 

The  Grande  Roquette,  wherein  the  prisoners 
condemned  to  death  sleep  their  last  sleep  on 
earth,  faces  the  Petite  Roquette  or  prison  for 
juvenile  offenders,  so  that  here  we  have  in  this 
comparatively  small  space  the  whole  history  of 
human  villainy  —  from  the  first  petty  larceny, 
which  brings  the  mere  infant  to  the  reformatory, 
to  the  cruel  murder  leading  to  the  condemned 
cell,  from  whence  the  hardened  outcast  walks  to 
the  scaffold.  Horrible  as  the  place  is  at  the 
best  of  times,  it  is  of  course  rendered  ten  times 
more  detestable  on  such  a  night  as  the  one  I 
am  describing,  by  the  fact  of  all  that  is  most 
vicious  and  evil  in  the  French  capital  being 
attracted  thither  to  see  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  played  out,  and  the  curtain  and  the 
knife  fall  together  on  the  story  of  an  ill-spent 
life.  The  authorities  had,  as  I  have  said,  en- 
circled the  place  wherein  only  persons  provided 
with  tickets  of  admission  were  allowed  to  pene- 
trate, but  coming  from  beyond  this  infernal  circle 
could  be  heard  the  cries  and  murmurs  of  the 
mob  massed  on  the  other  side  of  the  cordon, 
7 
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laughing,  singing,  cat-calling  and  chattering  like 
jackals. 

' '  Voycz  ce  Corsi : 
Voyez  ce  Corps  la  !  " 

some  hoarse  voice  broke  out,  braying  to  the 
well-known  tune  in  Lcs  Cloches  de  Cornevilie, 
and  the  refrain  was  at  once  taken  up  by  a 
hundred  cynical  mountebanks. 

"  Voycz  ce  Corsi : 
^'oyL'z  ce  Corps  la  !  " 

began  a  shrill  female  voice,  and  the  mob  joined 
in  at  once  again.  Could  the  sound  of  this 
ghastly  mirth  reach  the  condemned  cell  I 
wondered,  and  this  gay  strain  wedded  to  such 
terribly  significant  words  be  the  first  warning 
to  the  doomed  man  that  the  end  had  come  ? 

I  arose  and  walked  to  the  side  to  look  at  the 
mob,  never  doubting  what  I  should  find  there, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken  !  There  they  were  all 
— the  devastators  of  the  soul,  the  ringers  of  the 
curfew  bell  to  hope — all,  au  gra)id  complet,  and 
I  recognised  them  well.  There,  close  to  me, 
dressed  like  the  night -porter  of  an  hotel,  was 
a  man  the  very  type  of  Tiberius,  the  same 
humorous,  sensual,  cynical  nose,  scenting  even 
from  the  stews  of  Capri  the  death  of  a  god  in 
the  far-distant  province  of  Judaea;  there,  re- 
vealed in  the  sullen  bull  face  of  a  butcher  boy, 
was    Nero,    nurtured    in    incest    and    stupidly 
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reflecting  over  some  approaching  spintrian  re- 
creation ;  there,  supporting  himself  against  a 
tree,  tall,  pale,  lean  as  a  wolf,  was  the  devilish 
de  Sade;  while  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  the  light  of  murder  in  her 
eyes  stood  by  her  lover's  side  ;  and  who,  even 
the  dullest,  could  fail  to  recognise  in  the  pale, 
worn  face  of  that  street  urchin  the  sparkle  of  the 
soul-killing  smile  of  Voltaire  ?  I  turned  from 
them  with  horror  and  again  the  song  broke  out — 

"  Voyez  ce  Corsi : 
Voyez  ce  Corps  la  !  " 

I  began  walking  up  and  down  to  keep  warm, 
longing  for  the  dawn  to  break,  the  shadows  in 
the  enclosed  space  becoming  every  moment 
more  numerous  as  the  hour  of  the  final  ex- 
piation drew  nigh.  How  gloomy  the  two 
prisons  looked,  so  gloomy  that  their  gloom  was 
visible  even  this  most  dark  and  gloomy  night ! 
Now  the  half-hour  struck,  and  some  verses  of 
poor  Albert  Glatigny  came  to  my  mind — 

"  Espoirs  !    Ruines  ecroulees 
Le  bonheur  avare  s'enfuit : 
Voici  les  heures  desolees 

Qui  tentent  dans  la  grande  nuit, 

"  Le  vieux  chateau  sur  les  tenebres 
Detache  son  bloc  sombre  et  dur ; 
Un  nid  rempli  d'oiieaux  funebres 
Hurle  dans  les  fentes  du  mur. 
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"  Et  dans  cclle  ruiiie  immense 

Qui  penche  sur  ses  noirs  piliers 
Lc  Dcuil  austere  ct  la  D^mcnce 
Passent  I'un  h  I'autrc  h6s. 

"  Saint,  O  mcs  vicux  camarailcs  ! 

C'est  vous  dont  la  voix  m'appellait 
Dans  ces  menteuses  mascarades 
Ou  I'eciat  de  I'rc  ralait  ! 

"  Voila  qu'il  faut  se  metlre  en  roule, 
Aujourd-hui  plutot  que  demain. 
Suit !    nous  emmenerons  le  Doute 
Pour  nous  divertir  en  chemin  ! " 


Was  he  awake,  I  wondered — the  man  for  whom 
this  night  would  be,  dark  as  it  was,  the  brightest 
he  could  hope  to  see  for  evermore?  Awake 
and  thinking,  the  chambers  of  his  memory, 
which  might  have  been  illuminated  with  the 
pure  light  of  tenderness  and  pity,  transformed 
by  a  hideous  slaughter -trick  into  a  noisome 
dungeon  re -echoing  with  the  wailing  of  the 
F'ates  ? 

"  Evite  tout  ce  que  Ton  aime  ; 

Puis  jusqu'a  la  fleur ;  reste  seal, 
Et  dans  ton  navrement  supreme 
Drape  toi,  comme  en  un  linceuil ! 

"  Va  sans  repit,  O  miserable  ! 
Par  les  ennuis  du  Sahara 
Ta  plaie  est  la  plaie  incurable 
Que  nul  baume  ne  gucrira  I 
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"  Enivre  toi  de  la  souffrance, 

Comme  d'autres  des  printemps  verts : 
Le  cadavre  de  I'Esperance 

Derrifere  toi  se  mange  aux  vers. 

"  Et  voici  la  bonne  Folie 

Ouvrant  sa  porte  a  deux  battants 
Afin  que  ta  douleur  oublie 

Et  s'endorme  quelques  instants  !  " 

How  dark  it  was !  The  moon  had  gone  long 
ago,  and  the  stars  had  gone,  and  the  dawn 
would  not  yet  come  !  Death  had  perhaps  told 
light  to  wait  until  the  tragedy  on  the  scaffold 
should  be  over,  and  morning,  finger  on  lip,  was 
standing  hushed  with  awe,  hesitating  to  unfold 
her  gleams  of  hope  until  the  shadows  of  despair 
should  have  dispersed. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  light,  and  then  another,  and 
another ;  and  then  the  crowd,  that  had  during 
the  last  few  minutes  been  chilled  and  tired 
into  comparative  silence,  broke  forth  again  as 
if  reinvigorated  and  refreshed  by  what  it  saw 
approaching — the  guillotine  !  Slowly  up  the 
ascent,  drawn  by  a  white  horse  and  with 
policemen  walking  on  either  side,  came  a  long 
fonrgon  or  covered  cart,  and  through  a  small 
window  in  the  side  a  light  was  seen  gleam- 
ing, revealing  shadows  passing  to  and  fro — 
the  shadows  of  the  guardians  of  the  instrument 
of  death,  of  the  valets  of  the  guillotine.  The 
first   cart    was    followed    by   another,   but    this 
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second  one  was  altoj:^cthcr  dark  and  sombre, 
and  as  these  two  terrible  vehicles  came  lumber- 
ing slowly  up,  weighed  down  by  the  clumsy 
weight  of  the  death  instrument  and  its  workers, 
they  were  followed  by  a  common  cab,  that  in 
which  the  priest  would  proceed  to  the  cemetery 
— (the  "  turnipfield,"  as  the  French  term  the 
ground  wherein  those  who  have  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  are  buried) — when  the  guillotine  should 
have  done  its  worst.  The  two  carts  stopped, 
one  behind  the  other,  but  the  driver  of  the 
cab  turned  quietly  to  the  left  and  drew  up  by 
the  kerbstone,  as  if  bespoken  by  death  and 
ready  to  wait  patiently,  knowing  that  his  fare 
would  not  deceive  him.  The  police  now  pressed 
us  back  to  make  room  for  the  coming  perform- 
ance. Place  d  Sa  Alajcste  la  JSIort  I  they 
might  have  cried  as  they  drove  us  back,  and  as 
men  looking  like  carpenters  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  opening 
one  of  the  carts  with  a  key,  began  taking  out 
the  beams  and  posts,  and  cross-beams  and  bolts, 
laying  them  carefully  on  the  ground  preparatory 
to  the  building  up  of  the  throne  on  which  the 
king  of  terrors  would  shortly  sit  to  hold  his 
court.  Then  carefully  and  swiftly,  and  almost 
noiselessly,  riveting  more  than  hammering,  the 
valets  of  the  guillotine  began  their  horrible 
work    of    creating;    little   by    little,   piece    by 
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piece,  even  as  the  demoralisation  of  the  wretch 
about  to  be  sacrificed  thereon  had  doubtless 
set  in,  the  infernal  altar  was  built  up,  lifting 
its  head  towards  heaven,  but  with  a  sly  wink 
hellwards.  Then  a  man  ran  out,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another ;  then  one  returned 
with  a  ladder,  and  then  the  other  two  came, 
bearing  something  which  they  seemed  to  hide 
but  which  was  evidently  heavy.  They  mounted 
the  ladder  carrying  the  weight  with  them,  and 
then  there  came  to  my  ear  strange  and  horrible 
noises  of  riveting,  then  of  the  working  of  a 
pulley,  then  of  the  snapping  of  a  spring,  then 
of  the  letting  down  and  pulling  up  of  a  burthen, 
and  then  the  men  on  the  ladder  rapidly  descend- 
ing, all  fell  back  suddenly  like  shadows,  and  I 
saw  It  suspended  between  the  two  upright 
beams  ; — It,  the  knife,  shining  in  the  gloom  like 
the  lewd  face  of  some  gaunt  Messalina  waiting, 
relentlessly  waiting,  with  famished,  pendent  arms, 
until  her  lover  and  prey  should  be  brought  to 
her  sharp  kiss  and  death-giving  embrace.  All 
now  was  ready,  and  here  came  the  executioner, 
limping  out  from  the  surrounding  shadows,  a 
little,  thickset,  broad-shouldered,  red -bearded 
man,  with  a  heavy  greatcoat,  tall  hat,  and  white 
muffler,  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  lantern,  and 
looking  like  some  vulgar  auctioneer's  clerk  come 
to  take  an  inventory  stealthily  by  night.     And 
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his  hideous  inventory  he  look  in  very  deed, 
and  with  consummate  care,  as  if  a  labour  of 
love — peerii\^  forward  to  examine  the  instru- 
ment of  death,  patting  it,  pushing  it,  kicking 
it,  shaking  it,  then  bowing  down  before  it  as 
if  in  ecstatic  worship,  and  holding  up  his 
lantern  to  see  it  the  more  plainly;  then,  rising 
again,  he  suddenly  clambered  up  the  ladder  like 
a  monkey,  and  began  playing  with  the  fatal 
spring.  I  turned  my  head  aside  in  horror,  but 
my  eyes  lighted  on  a  still  more  hideous  sight 
— two  baskets,  the  one  small  but  deep,  placed 
close  to  the  guillotine,  and  on  a  level  with 
it  in  front ;  the  other,  long  and  comparatively 
shallow,  placed  to  the  right  of  the  fatal  plank  ! 
In  the  first-mentioned,  the  small  but  deep  one, 
a  tall  burly  youth  with  bare  arms  was  scratch- 
ing out  a  place  in  the  sawdust  for  the  head,  and 
the  pungent  particles  as  they  mounted  made 
him  sneeze  1  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  as  a  sar- 
donic whisper  came  to  my  memory  the  words 
of  Jean  Paul  :  "  When  the  heart  is  made  the 
altar  of  God,  then  the  head — the  mental 
faculties,  are  the  lights  on  that  altar  !  "  Ay  ! 
but  when  the  heart  is  made  the  altar  of  the 
devil — what  of  the  head  then,  oh,  good  friend 
Richter  ?  When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  the 
servants  of  the  guillotine  had  left  their  mistress, 
and  she  was  standing  alone  ;  but  the  night  had 
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taken  one  terrible  leap  towards  morning,  the 
dawn  was  breaking,  and  I  then,  for  the  first 
time,  noticed  the  double  row  of  mounted  gens- 
(Varmes  facing  the  scaffold,  the  officers  in  front ; 
and  this  sight,  reminding  me,  as  it  did,  that  it 
was  a  stern  act  of  justice,  and  not  a  revelry  of 
revenge,  that  I  was  about  to  witness,  refreshed 
me  as  a  breath  of  air  coming  from  a  purer  world. 
"Ah  !  there  they  go  !  "  murmured,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  a  man  standing  by  my  side,  and  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  eyes  I  saw  the  significant 
movement  to  which  he  alluded — five  or  six  indi- 
viduals slowly  disappearing  into  the  prison 
through  the  little  wicket -gate,  which  closed 
noiselessly  behind  them.  They  had  gone  to 
tell  him,  it  had  at  length  begun, — the  prelude  to 
the  end, — and  if  the  condemned  wretch  had  not 
heard  or  suspected  anything  before  that  night, 
he  would  be  knowing  now  !  This  thought  was 
terrible  to  mc.  The  sight  of  the  merciless  com- 
posure of  the  sombre  prison-walls,  while  my 
imagination  whispered  to  me  what  must  be 
going  on  within  them,  filled  my  heart  suddenly 
with  immense  pity  for  the  man  about  to  die. 
Everything  was  against  him,  everything  and 
everybody.  He  was  to  be  spurned  out  of  a 
world  that  had  doubtless  ill-used  him,  into  the 
presence  of  a  God  who  would  not  forgive  him. 
If    the   pity,    the   heartfelt    pity,   of    a   fellow- 
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creature,  his  fellow  in  weakness  if  not  his  fellow 
in  crime,  could  reach  him  at  this  supreme 
moment  and  cheer  him  in  his  progress  from 
this  passing  hell  to  that  eternal  one,  he  should 
have  it ! — What  cared  I  what  he  had  done,  how 
vile  and  cruel  and  horrible  had  been  his  life?  I 
had  not  been  witness  to  his  crimes,  how  could  I 
then,  oh,  how  could  I,  have  so  degraded  myself 
as  to  come  to  see  the  punishment  ?  It  might  be 
well  to  destroy  him — that  he  should  be  killed, 
butchered,  mutilated,  there  and  then  that  very 
morning  by  the  falling  of  the  knife,  I  saw  there, 
upon  his  neck — all  this  perhaps  was  right, 
humanly  right,  if  not  divinely  right — but  what 
was  wrong,  and  worse  than  wrong,  was  that  I 
— Ah  !  No  !  no  !  no !  It  was  not  I !  I  must 
have  been  mad,  or  influenced  by  some  horrible 
spell  cast  over  me  by  that  demon  Maryx,  to 
have  so  forgotten  myself  as  to  have  dared 
approach  a  dying  fellow -being  save  on  my 
knees,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  a  prayer  on  my 
lips,  and  with  arms  outstretched  in  pity  and 
compassion  !  I  looked  eagerly  about  me  to  see 
if  I  could  escape,  but  no  :  impossible,  it  was  too 
late — I  was  wedged  in  tightly  and  could  not  get 
away.  I  must  stay,  but  I  could  at  least  pray  for 
the  doomed  man  and  close  my  eyes  when  I  should 
sec  the  gate  of  the  prison  open  and  the  death  pro- 
cession about  to  issue  forth.     So,  looking  up  to 
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the,  fresh,  hope-kissed,  sparkling  morning  sky, 
my  heart  cried  out,  though  my  hps  moved  not — 
"  Almighty  Father,  Thou  who  art  Love  " — but 
here  a  prolonged,  gasping  O-o-o-h  of  horror 
proceeding  from  a  thousand  throats  chilled  my 
heart  to  silence,  and  turning,  as  if  spellbound, 
my  reluctant  eyes  were  riveted  to  what  they 
fell  upon.  The  great  central  gate  of  the  prison 
was  open  wide,  and  from  it  a  white  figure  and 
a  black  figure  side  by  side  emerged,  the  con- 
demned man  and  the  priest,  the  felon  looking 
like  an  armless  doll,  fashioned  to  amuse  a 
nursery  full  of  gibbering  demons,  for  his  head 
was  shaved,  his  arms  pinioned  back,  and  his  legs 
tied  so  tightly  together  that  he  could  only  totter 
or  waddle  forward  like  a  baby  learning  to  walk, 
or  like  a  toy  moving  by  clockwork.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face — "  its  "  face,  for  there  was 
surely  nothing  human  here — the  eyes  literally 
out  of  their  sockets  with  terror,  and  almost 
lying  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  mouth  weakly,  half 
open  ;  the  waxen  yellow  complexion,  with  the 
temples  Avetted  by  a  livid  green  ;  the  convul- 
sive upward  movement  of  the  head  and  chin 
as  the  thing  tottered  forward  or  was  pushed 
gently  from  behind  by  the  headman's  aid, 
formed  together  a  spectacle  of  horror  far  sur- 
passing anything  I  could  have  conceived.  I 
was   vaguely  conscious  that  the  priest   was,  in 
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a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  endcavourincr  to 
encourage  and  comfort  his  charge,  holding  up 
in  his  trembhng  hand  a  crucifix  before  the 
hideous  face,  which  seemed  to  pay  no  heed, 
to  see  no  cross,  no  Saviour,  no  hope — only 
the  guillotine,  the  red  beams,  the  knife,  the 
baskets  ;  but  I  was  on'y  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  words  and  movements  of  the  priest,  for 
my  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  other, 
the  one  who  would  go  on  when  the  priest  should 
be  forced  to  stop,  the  one  who  \vould  have  to 
continue  his  journey  alone,  and  only  stop — ah, 
where  would  his  dreadful  journey  end,  and  what 
at  that  journey's  end  would  be  awaiting  him? 
And  so,  stumbling,  waddling,  tottering,  half 
hopping,  he,  who  had  once  been  a  man,  came 
out  to  death,  his  gaze — if  anything  so  terrible, 
so  inhuman,  could  be  called  a  gaze — never  being 
removed  from  the  upper  beam  of  the  guillotine,  or 
rather  from  that  part  of  the  scaffold  that  was  the 
most  full  of  meaning  to  him — the  knife.  When 
this  terrible  couple,  the  man  in  black  and  the 
thing  in  white,  had  advanced  within  two  yards 
of  the  guillotine,  the  priest  stopped,  took  the 
felon  in  his  arms,  kissed  him  twice,  the  boisterous 
noise  of  the  lips  against  the  flesh  sounding  as  a 
repulsive  mockery  at  such  a  moment,  and  then 
stepped  quickly  back.  Even  as  he  did  so  the 
white   thing  was  seized  and  hurled  with  great 
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violence  forward  on  to  the  plank,  the  execu- 
tioner waved  his  hands,  the  plank  fell  forward 
and  the  knife  shot  down  with  a  re-echoing, 
tremendous  crash.  Then  a  crimson,  noisy 
spout  of  blood,  as  from  a  hose — a  sound  as  of 
a  volume  of  liquid  spurting  convulsively  from 
a  pump,  and  then  a  wild  scream  rent  the  air, 
and  turning  I  saw  someone,  who  had  been 
standing  not  far  from  me  at  the  side,  fall  back- 
wards in  a  dead  faint,  doubtless  overcome  by 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  and  as  he  fell  I  recog- 
nised my  strange  young  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman — Roselin  Tudor ! 


CHAPTER    III 

Pushing  my  way  roughly  through  the  crowd,  I 
was  by  the  lad's  side  at  once. 

"I  know  him,"  I  exclaimed,  "he  is  a  friend  of 
mine."  Then  turning  to  a  policeman  I  said, 
"  I  came  up  here  with  Professor  Leopold  Maryx, 
and  "— 

"  Ah  !  Dr.  Maryx  !  "  exclaimed  a  young  man 
standing  near.  "  There  he  comes."  And  indeed 
just  at  that  moment  the  head  of  the  great  savant 
was  seen  towering  over  the  crowd  and  advancing 
in  my  direction. 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed  rather 
gruffly,  and  evidently  not  in  tlie  best  of  humours. 

"  This  young  fellow  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
has  fainted,  that's  all,"  I  explained.  "  I  know 
where  lie  lives  and  want  to  get  him  home." 

In  an  instant  I  had  a  hundred  offers  of  assist- 
ance, for  the  sight  of  the  red  rosette  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  the 
doctor  wore  in  his  buttonhole,  acted  like  a  charm. 
The  lad  was  still  unconscious,  so  Maryx,  after 
having  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  suggested 
that  he  had  better  be  carried  to  a  neighbouring 
wine-shop  and  fortified  with  some  cordial  before 
being  taken  to  a  cab  and  driven  home.  So  two 
stalwart  men  lifted  the  light  burden  and  led  the 
way  to  the  nearest  bastringue^  Maryx  and  I 
following  on  in  the  rear. 

"Well,"  I  ventured  to  inquire,  "and  were  you 
pleased?  Did  you  succeed  in  observing  anything 
of  special  interest?"  Maryx  shook  his  head 
savagely. 

"  Interest !"  he  echoed  ;  "  why,  it  has  been  an 
absolute  waste  of  time  coming  here.  If  I'd 
known  what  I  know  now,  I'd  have  given  you 
my  card  to  come  alone,  and  stuck  to  the  bac- 
carat. Why,  the  man  was  such  an  arrant  coward 
that  he  almost  had  a  fit  when  the  barber's  scissors 
touched  his  neck  cropping  his  hair.  I  have  seen 
many  criminals  die  in   many  countries  in   my 
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life,  but  I  never  saw  such  an  uninteresting  cur 
as  this  Corsi !  " 

"  But  they  told  you  he  was  brave." 
"Bah!     Mere  bravado.     He  counted  on  the 
president  commuting  his  death  sentence  at  the 
last  minute.     Have  you  got  a  cigar  ? " 

We  had  now  reached  the  Assommoir,  and  I 
having  explained  matters  to  the  landlord,  who 
showed  us  into  an  inner  room,  the  boy  was  laid 
on  a  tabic,  and  Maryx  began  attending  to  him. 
No  crowd  had  followed  us,  for  1  fancy  fainting 
fits  are  not  uncommon  events  in  that  quarter  on 
such  occasions,  but  the  front  room  of  the  wine 
shop  was  nevertheless  packed  tight  with  a  vile 
mob  of  ruffians  of  every  description,  who,  now 
that  the  ghastly  spectacle  they  had  come  to  witness 
was  over,  were  regaling  themselves  with  saladiers 
oi petit  bleu,  and  stifling  not  a  few  parrots  ^  as  they 
made  their  comments  on  the  events  of  the  last  few 
minutes.  As  theirremarks  were  wholly  unedifying 
I  closed  the  door,  just  as  Maryx,  with  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  kirsch  in  his  hand,  standing  near  the  recum- 
bent and  unconscious  lad,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  N021S 
voila!"  and  turning,  I  saw  Tudor  gasping  and 
opening  his  eyes.  As  his  mind  seemed  to  grasp 
the  situation  his  face  flushed, — the  strangely- 
powerful,  rugged,   ugly   face,— and   he    made  a 

^  "  Etouffer  un  perroquet  "  means  in  Argot,  "drink  a  glass  of 
absinthe, " 
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violent  endeavour  to  spring  from  the  table,  but 
Maryx  heUl  him  down  gently  but  firmly. 

"Be  quiet,  my  boy, be  quiet,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  quiet  tone  of  command. 

"  Where  am  I?  Who  arc  you?"  gasped  the 
boy  in  French ;  but  then,  as  I  approached  and 
his  eyes  fell  upon  m>',  he  fell  back  overcome 
with  astonishment,  murmuring  in  English — 
"Vouhere?     Am  I  dreaming?" 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied  cheerfully, 
"you  are  not  dreaming.  You  are  all  right  now 
— you  fainted,  that's  all,  and  I  happened  luckily 
to  be  by  and  took  the  liberty  of  taking  care  of 
you.     You'll  be  all  right  In  a  minute." 

"Where  am  I?"  he  inquired,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"  How  did  I  faint  ?     Where  did  I  faint  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  came  up  here  as  I  did,  I  suppose, 
to  see  a  man  guillotined  and  " — 

"Oh,  I  remember!"  murmured  the  poor  lad, 
in  a  tone  thrilled  through  with  horror,  and  falling 
back  he  became  once  more  insensible.  This 
second  fainting  fit  lasted  much  longer  than  the 
previous  one,  lasted  indeed  so  long  that  I  could 
see  it  caused  Maryx  considerable  anxiety, 
although  he  said  nothing,  and  indeed  both  he 
and  I  remained  mute  while  he  was  attending  to 
his  patient. 

"Ah,  it's  all  right  now,"  he  murmured  at  length, 
as  the  lad  gave  signs  of  recovering  consciousness ; 
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"  and  high  time  too."  Then  as  the  boy  opened 
his  eyes  again,  I  bent  over  him  and  said  gently — 

"You  must  pull  yourself  together,  Tudor;  you 
must  let  me  see  you  home."  He  stared  at  me 
blankly,  hardly  seeming  to  understand  what  I 
said. 

"  Here,  drink  this,"  said  Maryx,  taking  the 
glass  of  kirsch  and  putting  it  to  the  lad's  lips. 
"  Drink  this  at  once,  it  will  do  you  good."  A 
look  of  suspicion  crossed  the  scarred  leonine 
face,  but  then  the  poor  boy's  eyes  lighted  on  the 
magic  rosette,  he  looked  at  Maryx,  who  was 
smiling,  and  then  at  me,  and  then  as  if  reassured 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  drank  the  cordial. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that's  a  good  boy ; 
now  you're  all  right." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,"  murmured  the  lad  in 
French  ;  "  you  are  very  kind  to  me." 

"You  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two, 
Tudor,"  I  said,  speaking  in  English,  "but  you 
must  let  me  see  you  home.  You  are  too  weak 
to  go  home  by  yourself." 

"Oh  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  can  get  home  per- 
fectly well  by  myself  in  a  minute.    I'd  rather." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you'd  rather  do,"  broke  in 
Maryx,  with  affected  sternness  ;  "  I  know  better 
than  you  do,  and  I  tell  you  you  are  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  home  by  yourself.  If  you  will  not  let 
my  friend  here  take  you  home,  I  shall  go  with  you 
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myself.  Where  docs  he  live?"  he  added,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  298  Rue  St.  Marc,"  I  replied,  in  a  whisper,  but 
the  lad  heard  me,  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

"  Ah,  you  remember  ! "  he  murmured. 

Maryx  had  taken  out  his  notebook,  and, 
after  scribbling  a  few  lines  on  a  page,  tore  it 
out  and  gave  it  to  me.  "  He  lives  near  a  friend 
of  mine,  Dr.  Tanij^py,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  94. 
Send  for  him  at  once  and  use  my  name.  I  hope 
you  take  no  particular  interest  in  this  lad,  for  he 
has  not  a  year's  life  left  in  him."  Maryx 
watched  me  narrowly  as  I  read  what  he  had 
written,  but  my  face  evidently  revealed  to  him 
nothing  of  importance,  for  as  my  eyes  met  his 
he  smiled  and  nodded  his  head.  Then  he  went 
to  the  door  and  called  for  the  frightened  landlord. 

"  Is  there  a  chemist  near  here  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  monsieur — only  two  steps  off."  Maryx 
wrote  a  few  lines  and  gave  them  to  the  man,  at 
the  same  time  extracting  a  louis  from  his  pocket. 

"  Bring  back  the  chemist  and  his  medicine 
with  him  in  five  minutes  and  I  will  give  you 
this.  Now  be  off  1  Make  haste  !  "  When  the 
man  had  gone,  Maryx  turned  to  me.  "You 
had  better  go  to  your  cab  and  have  it  brought 
to  the  door  here  at  once.  I  shall  take  this  lad 
back  with  me  myself;  he  interests  me.  There 
will  be  no  room  for  you,  so  you  had  better  go 
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on  to  his  home  before  us  and  prepare  his  friends. 
You  are  no  good  here,  and  you  may  be  useful 
there.     We  shall  be  there  very  soon  after  you." 

I  hesitated. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  great  man  ;  then  he 
added  impatiently,  almost  rudely,  "  Why  don't 
you  do  as  I  tell  you?"  I  had  intended  telling 
Mar3^x  what  I  knew  of  the  lad's  home,  but  the 
imperative  tone  in  which  these  last  words  were 
uttered  closed  my  lips  and  I  departed.  When  I 
had  found  our  cab  and  driven  back  in  it,  the 
chemist  had  already  arrived,  and  Maryx  had 
given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  inner  room.  So  I  left  word  that  I  had  gone 
on,  hailed  a  passing  Jiacre,  jumped  in  and  drove 
off  to  the  address  the  lad  had  given  me.  The 
Rue  St.  Marc  is  an  old  street,  and  No.  298  is  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  it,  a  house  that  had  very 
evidently  been  built  for  some  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Paris  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago — an  old  /wM  in  fact,  with  a  splendid  gate- 
way and  spacious  courtyard,  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  being  now  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  even  the  upper  rooms  being  only 
let  out  to  most  respectable  tenants. 

It  was  now  nearly  seven,  and  Parisians  being 
— although  such  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  case — much  earlier  risers  than  Londoners,  I 
found  the  concierge  busy  washing  the  courtyard. 
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He  was  an  old  man,  and  I  could  tell  at  a  glance, 
of  a  kind  and  gentle  nature.  I  told  him  at  once 
my  story :  how  M.  Tudor,  who  was  a  friend  and 
fellow-countryman  of  mine,  had  fainted  in  my 
company  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before ; 
how  he  was  having  the  best  possible  medical 
attendance,  and  how  I  expected  him  home  every 
moment,  and  had  come  on  beforehand  to  tell 
his  friends  of  his  accident. 

"M.  Tudor!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  man, 
almost  letting  the  broom  fall  in  his  astonish- 
ment and  consternation.  "  You  mean  little 
Roselin?"  I  nodded  assent.  "Fainted!"  he 
continued  ;  "and  where?  He  has  lived  here  two 
years  and  I  never  knew  him  out  so  late  before, 
although  he  often  sits  up  copying  all  night. 
And  to-ni:^ht  of  all  nights." 

"Why  do  you  say  'to-night  of  all  nights'?" 
I  inquired.  The  man  looked  at  me,  evidently 
surprised. 

"  Well,  and  Corsi  ?  Wasn't  it  for  this  morn- 
ing? The  papers  said  so."  I  saw  I  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground  and  so  held  my  peace, 
not  wishing  by  pretended  knowledge  to  elicit 
any  particulars  concerning  the  lad's  life  which 
he  himself  had  not  told  me ;  but  my  discretion 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  concierge^  interpreting  my 
silence  and  increased  sadness  of  aspect  to  signify 
that   I    knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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proceeded,  "  Ce  grcdin  de  Corsi  !  He  ought  to  be 
guillotined  twice  over,  for  he  really  killed  two 
people.  M.  Roselin  will  never  get  over  the 
murder  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  !  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Marie  !  "  I  echoed,  now  fairly 
amazed  ;    "  I  don't  understand  ! " 

The  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment  and  then  said  suspiciously,  "  I 
thought  you  said  you  were  a  friend  of  M. 
Tudor?" 

"  So  I  am,"  I  stammered,  "  but  I  have  not 
known  him  long,  and  " — 

"  Bah ! "  interrupted  the  man,  "  then  his 
private  affairs  can  hardly  interest  you.  I'm 
sorry  I  spoke.  I  naturally  thought,  as  he  sent 
you  on  to  let  us  know,  that " — 

"  He  did  not  send  me  on,  he  does  not  know 
that  I  have  come  on,  he — but  there  he  is  1 "  I 
abruptly  broke  off,  as  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Maryx  leant  out  of  the  carriage -window  and 
beckoned  to  me  and  the  concierge. 

"  He  tells  me  he  lives  on  the  fifth  floor ;  he 
must  be  carried  up ;  he  can't  walk."  But  here 
Tudor,  who  was  lying  back  in  the  arms  of  the 
chemist's  assistant  with  his  head  on  a  pillow,  in 
a  half  swoon,  opened  his  eyes,  and  on  recognising 
the  concierge  an  expression  of  great  anxiety  came 
over  his  face. 

"  Aristide,"  he  whispered,  catching  his  breath, 
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"  she  doesn't  know,  does  she  ?  "  The  honest  con- 
cierge shook  his  hcad.and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 

"  No,  inon  paiivre  ami,  she  knows  nothing. 
We  didn't  know  you  had  gone  out — )ou  said 
nothing  to  us  about  it,  but  when  my  wife  went 
up  as  usual  this  morning  she  found  the  little  one 
sound  asleep  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  That 
was  only  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her ;  it  was  selfish 
of  me,  but  I  am  punished  for  it."  Here  he 
closed  his  eyes  wearily.  Maryx  got  out  of  the 
cab  and  took  the  concierge  and  myself  aside. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  I  fear,  will  be  a  very  serious 
case.  His  nervous  system  has  received  a  very 
terrible  shock,  and  his  constitution  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  always  weak.  Perhaps  he  works 
too  hard."  Once  again  did  the  sight  of  the 
rosette  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  the  doctor's  buttonhole  exercise  its  potent 
spell,  for  the  concierge,  now  seeing  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  man  of  importance,  cast  his  dis- 
cretion to  the  winds  and  began  eagerly — 

"  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  he  works  very  hard,  and 
he  was  never  strong,  I  " — 

"  Never  mind  now,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  him  to  his  bed.  Pray 
go  and  tell  your  wife,  and  then  come  back  and 
help  us  to  carry  him  upstairs  to  his  room.  He 
is  suffering  from  a  series  of  fainting  fits,  and  I 
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want  to  get  him  to  bed  at  once.  Pray  lose  no 
time — I  don't  want  him  to  faint  in  the  cab." 
But  here  a  voice  called  from  the  cab,  "  M.  le 
Docteur  !  M.  le  Docteur !  "  and  hurriedly  re- 
turning, he  found  the  chemist's  assistant  in  great 
trepidation,  for  the  lad  had  again  become  insens- 
ible, and  was  lying  in  his  arms  as  one  dead.  The 
wife  of  the  concierge  now  put  in  an  appearance, 
but  being  like  all  true  Parisiennes  a  most  sensible 
and  practical,  although  most  tender  -  hearted, 
woman,  she  wasted  no  time  in  vain  lamentation, 
but  gave  me  at  once  some  useful  information. 
I  explained  everything  to  her  in  a  moment. 

"  M.  Tudor  is  an  Englishman,  as  you  know, 
and  I  met  him  last  evening  for  the  first  time. 
He  greatly  interested  me,  and  I  am  only  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  him," 

"  Ah  1 "  she  interrupted,  "  is  monsieur  then 
the  gentleman  who  bought  that  beautiful  doll 
for  little  Mariette  ?  "  I  nodded.  "  Oh,  if  you 
had  only  seen  the  pleasure  it  gave  her !  CJiere 
petite !  What  she  has  suffered  and  what  M. 
Roselin  has  suffered,  God  only  knows  !  " 

"  She  is  asleep  now,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  least  she  was  half  an  hour  ago — 
asleep  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  But  she  is  so 
weak  she  sleeps  most  of  the  time  1" 

"There  is  no  one  else  living  with  them,  is 
there  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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"  No  one  ;  M.  Roscliii  lived  liere  alone  until 
the  mother  of  the  little  one  was  murdered,  and 
then  he  took  her  to  live  with  him.  l^ut  she  will 
not  live  long.  The  doctors  say  she  may  die 
any  day  now."  These  few  words  of  explanation 
took  onl)'  a  minute  or  two,  and  were  spoken  as 
the  chemist's  assistant  and  Aristide  were  making, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Maryx,  preparations  to 
lift  the  inanimate  form  from  the  cab. 

"  Let  me,"  said  the  concih-gc ;  "  I  can  easily 
carry  him  alone.  He  weighs  nothing,  pauvre 
petit !  Here,  Caroline,"  addressing  his  wife,  "take 
the  key  and  go  up  with  the  gentlemen  first." 

"You  go  with  her,"  said  Maryx,  turning  to 
me,  "and  see  that  all  is  right.  I  will  slay  here 
and  see  the  boy  is  properly  lifted."  So,  turning 
ii^to  the  courtyard,  I  followed  the  woman,  who, 
with  key  in  hand,  led  the  way. 

"  We  need  not  disturb  the  little  one,"  she 
explained  breathlessly,  as  we  mounted  the  stairs  ; 
"  M.  Rosclin's  bedroom,  where  he  sleeps  and 
works,  is  next  to  hers,  but  there  is  a  thick  wall 
between,  and  she  will  hear  nothing  if  we  are 
careful.  I  had  no  idea  he  had  gone  out ;  he 
ought  to  have  told  us.  He  came  in  at  midnight 
with  the  doll — we  were  just  going  to  bed,  but  he 
dropped  in  to  see  us,  to  ask  us  to  come  up  and 
see  the  little  one's  delight.  So  we  both  left  the 
logc  and  went  up  with  him.     She  was  waiting 
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for  him,  wide  awake,  for  he  had  told  her  he  was 
going  to  bring  it  to  her.  She  has  talked  of 
nothing  else  for  weeks  past.  Oh,  monsieur,  if 
you  had  only  seen  her  joy,  it  would  have  made 
you  cry !  " 

"What  did  she  say?"  I  inquired,  trying  to 
keep  my  voice  calm. 

"She  heard  us  coming,  for,  as  I  opened  the 
door,  M.  Roselin  called  out,  *  I've  got  it,  chcrie ; 
I've  got  it ! '  and  we  found  her  sitting  up  in 
bed,  trembling  with  excitement,  her  arms  out- 
stretched. Then  M.  Roselin  ran  up  to  her  and 
put  the  box  in  her  arms,  and  took  her  in  his  and 
kissed  her  and  fondled  her.  He  was  crying, 
monsieur ;  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
face.  But  the  little  one  hardly  seemed  to  see  or 
notice  him.  She  watched  him  eagerly  as  he 
undid  the  parcel,  but  none  of  the  pretty  papers 
seemed  to  give  her  pleasure,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  see  the  doll,"  and  here  the  woman  paused, 
breathless. 

"  And  when  she  did  see  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  when  she  did  see  it,  she  cried 
out  in  such  a  piteous  way,  '  Maman !  Maman  ! 
Maman ! '  and  took  it  in  her  arms  and  hugged 
and  kissed  it,  and  then  we  all  cried  and  laughed 
together.  Then  we  left  them,  my  husband  and 
I,  and  we  heard  nothing  more.  M.  Roselin  said 
nothing  about  going  out,  but  as  I  always  come 
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up  at  seven  to  sec  how  IMariettc  is,  I  found  he 
was  not  in,  and  the  little  one  was  alone  and 
asleep,  and  so  I  went  awa)'  witliout  waking  her. 
He  must  have  crept  out  in  the  early  morning. 
Somebody  called  out  Cordon  sil  vcus  plait  at 
five,  but  we  were  sleepy  and  took  no  notice,  not 
recognising  his  voice,  c^nd  so  simply  pulled  the 
cordon.  It  must  have  been  he."  We  had  now 
reached  the  fifth  floor,  and  the  worthy  woman 
unlocking  a  door  to  the  left  of  the  landing,  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  a  large,  lofty,  wain- 
scoted, old-fashioned  room,  very  poorly  furnished, 
and  with  the  floor  littered  with  papers.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  small  iron  bedstead,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  a  writing  desk,  also  covered  with 
papers,  and  these,  with  three  shabby  chairs,  which 
might  at  one  time  have  been  green,  but  which 
were  now  no  colour  in  particular,  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  a  washing-stand,  completed  the 
furniture  of  this  humble  dwelling-place.  The 
looking-glass  over  the  fireplace — which  was  a 
comparatively  large  one  for  the  apartment,  as  I 
have  already  said  belonged  to  a  house  which 
had  a  century  or  more  before  evidently  been 
built  for  people  in  affluent  circumstances — was 
crowded  with  letters,  memoranda,  and  cards. 

"The  little  one  sleeps  next  door,"  whispered 
the  woman,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  a  thick 
green  baize  door  which  was  closed,  "and  the 
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walls  are  so  thick  that  when  the  door  is  closed 
you  have  to  call  to  be  heard."  While  thus 
speaking  she  was  opening  and  smoothing  the 
bed,  which  had  evidently  not  been  slept  in,  and 
now,  as  I  heard  the  tread  of  men  carrying  a 
burthen  mounting  the  stairs,  she  began  making 
the  fire,  I  standing  by  her  side  the  while,  and 
half  unconsciously  reading  the  open  notes  and 
cards  lying  on  the  mantelshelf  *'  Moii  cJier 
Roselin — Come  on  to  me  in  the  Cite  Bergere  at 
eleven.  Bien  a  vous.  E.  Gondinet."  "  Send 
me  back  the  first  act  of  Denise  at  once — A. 
Dumas."  "  Mon  cJier  Tudor — Madame  Sarah 
wants  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  before 
twelve — don't  fail — a  vous,  G.  Clairin  " — and  so 
on.  Suddenly  my  eyes  lighted  on  a  photo- 
graph, cabinet  size,  of  a  young  actress,  and  I 
recognised  at  once  the  girl  I  had  seen  three 
years  before  acting  in  Les  Trots  Margots  at  the 
Bouffes — Marie  Dufresne,  the  woman  Corsi  had 
assassinated — the  mother  of  the  child  sleeping 
in  the  next  room.  How  well  I  understood  now 
the  look  of  horror  which  had  come  into  his  face 
when  he  said,  in  reply  to  my  question,  "  Her 
mother  did  not  die  of  consumption  ! "  But  the 
sound  of  footsteps  slowly  mounting  the  stairs 
drew  nearer,  and  Maryx  entered  the  room. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  great  man,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  "your  friend  lives  too  near  Paradise 
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to  suit  mc,  but  he  has  comfortable  enough 
quarters  when  you  get  here.  Here  he  is — be 
careful — be  careful."  And  the  concierge  came 
staggering  into  the  room,  carrying  in  his  arms 
the  unconscious  lad,  and  followed  by  the 
chemist's  assistant.  "  Lay  him  on  the  bed — 
there — gently — so.  Wo  will  undress  him  and 
put  iiim  to  bed  presently.  Lift  his  head  higher 
— there,  that's  right."  Then  turning  to  me  he 
said,  "  What  do  you  intend  doing?  I  am  going 
to  stay  here — I  have  nothing  special  to  do  this 
morning,  and  this  case  interests  me." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  stay,"  I  replied.  "  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Maryx," 
and  I  tried  to  take  his  hand.  But  he  laughed, 
and  ignoring  my  proffered  hand,  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  beard. 

"  How  absurd  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  merely 
indulging  in  a  caprice,  that  is  all.  Is  he  living 
alone  ? " 

"  No,  he  has  a  child,  a  little  girl,  living  with 
him.  She  is  asleep  now  in  that  room  and  knows 
nothing."  And  then,  speaking  in  German,  I 
told  him  in  a  few  words  what  I  knew,  Maryx  all 
the  while  listening  to  mc  but  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  lad  on  the  bed. 

"No,  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly  to  the 
chemist's  assistant,  who  had  unbuttoned  the  boy's 
collar,  extracted  a  small  bottle  from  his  pocket, 
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uncorked  it,  and  was  about  to  apply  it  to  the 
lad's  lips.  "  Leave  him  alone.  I  will  attend  to 
him  presently  myself.  But  if  you  want  to  make 
yourself  useful,  get  this  made  up  for  me  at  once 
and  bring  it  back  yourself,"  and  drawing  up  a 
chair  to  the  writing  desk  he  sat  down,  pushed 
all  the  papers  and  books  on  to  the  floor  care- 
lessly, and  having  thus  cleared  the  deck  for 
action,  seized  a  pen  and  piece  of  paper  and 
began  writing,  talking  as  he  wrote.  "  When  you 
have  got  this  made  up  and  have  brought  it  back 
to  me  yourself,  go  to  Dr.  Tangpy's — you  know 
where  he  lives,  just  round  the  corner,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Docteur." 

"  Well,  go  to  him,  wake  him  if  necessary,  and 
tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  here  at  once  and 
shall  wait  until  he  comes.  Tell  him  in  fact 
what  you  like,  but  bring  him  back  with  you." 

"  Trh  bien,  M.  le  Docteur,"  said  the  man, 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  being  entrusted 
with  a  message  from  so  illustrious  an  individual 
as  Professor  Leopold  Maryx.  " Je  n'y  nian- 
querai pas"  and  he  bowed  and  departed. 

"  Now,"  said  Maryx,  speaking  very  quickly 
and  in  German,  "  I  must  repeat  to  you  what  I 
said  before.  This  is  a  very  serious  case.  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  scientific  terms  you  would  not 
understand,  but  I  tell  you  frankly  the  boy  is 
dying — that  is,  he  will  not,   may   not  at  least, 
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die  now,  but  he  certainly  will  not  live  a  year, 
unless  some  extraordinary  change  for  the  better 
sets  in  which  I  can  hardly  hope  for.  He  is 
insensible  there  now,  and  will  remain  so  until  I 
choose  to  bring  him  round,  which  I  shall  do 
presently.  But  he  will  need  constant  care  and 
watching.  I  will  stay  by  him  till  my  friend 
Tangpy  comes,"  and  here  Maryx  divested  him- 
self of  his  hat,  gloves,  and  voluminous  fur  great- 
coat, and  began  arranging  his  disordered  evening- 
dress,  smoothing  his  white  tie,  and  examining 
with  great  care  a  rather  damaged  gardenia,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  wait  upon  an  archduchess — 
"  and  I  will  tell  Tangpy  what  I  think  and  then 
leave  }our  protdgc  in  his  hands,  for  I  am  lunch- 
ing with  Vulpian  at  twelve,  and  leave  for  Vienna 
to-night.     What  do  you  intend  doing?" 

"  You  asked  me  that  before  and  I  told  you — 
I  shall  stay  here  also,"  I  replied,  following  the 
example  set  me  by  Maryx,  and  throwing  my 
greatcoat  and  outer  accoutrements  on  top  of 
liis  ;  "  I  shall  wait  until  you  think  I  can  go  back 
to  the  hotel  and  change  my  dress,  and  then  come 
back  here  again.  I  can't  tell  you  how  this  poor 
lad  interests  me."     Maryx  nodded. 

"  So  he  does  me,"  he  said.  "  His  case  is  a 
most  curious  and  complicated  one.  Mind  you 
write  to  me  in  Vienna  and  let  me  know  how  he 
gets  on.      Tangpy  will   write  of  course,  but  I 
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shall  learn  more  from  the  frankness  of  an  un- 
professional man  and  friend  than  from  the 
finesse  and  flattery  of  a  confrere.  I  intend 
telling  Tangpy  exactly  what  he  must  do,  but  no 
doubt  he  has  views  of  his  own,  and  of  course  I 
can't  count  on  his  following  my  advice." 

"  Very  well.     I  will  write  to  you  everything." 

"  And  now,"  said  Maryx,  changing  into  French, 
and  addressing  the  concierge  and  his  wife,  whose 
horror  at  hearing  the  detested  language  spoken 
had  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  two  gentlemen  in  evening-dress  standing 
before  them,  "  tell  me  about  this  little  girl — my 
friend  here  tells  me  she  is  very  ill."  The  woman 
nodded.  The  sound  of  the  German  language  had 
made  her  sullen  and  suspicious,  so  I  came  to  the 
rescue,  lest  her  rudeness  should  offend  my  friend. 

"  This  gentleman,"  I  said,  as  if  introducing  the 
great  savant  to  the  servants,  "is  Professor  Leopold 
Maryx  of  Vienna.  He  is  not  a  Prussian,  but  an 
Austrian,  and  a  good  friend  to  France." 

"  Doctor  Maryx ! "  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"  Leopold  Maryx  !  The  great  Leopold  Maryx 
who  came  from  Vienna  to  see  the  emperor  just 
before  the  war  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  I  replied,  smiling  at  the  woman's 
enthusiasm,  and  then  turning  to  my  friend — 
"There  is  true  flattery  for  you,  mon  petit 
carabin!"     The  great  man  stroked  his   beard, 
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evidently  greatly  pleased  ;  to  hear  that  his  fame 
had  even  reached  these  poor  people  was  more 
than  pleasant  to  him. 

"  If  your  poor  emperor  had  only  listened  to 
me  " —  he  began,  and  then  broke  off  suddenly — 
"  But  tell  me,  my  good  woman,  about  this  little 
girl.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her  before  my 
young  friend  here  recovers  his  senses,  for  if  she 
should  scream  or  cry  it  would  make  him  worse, 
whereas  now  he  is  unconscious,  and  if  I  let  her 
know  now  that  he  is  ill  and  that  she  must  be 
quiet,  we  shall  have  got  over  all  that  before  he 
recovers  consciousness." 

"  She  is  sleeping  in  there,"  said  the  woman, 
pointing  to  the  green  baize  door ;  "  shall  I  go 
and  wake  her?"     Maryx  hesitated. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I  will  go 
in  by  myself;  if  she  is  asleep  I  will  have  time  to 
watch  her,  listen  to  her  breathing,  and  see  what 
I  think  of  her — if  she  is  awake  I  will  call  you 
in."  And  so  saying,  Maryx  walked  to  the  green 
baize  door,  opened  it  gently,  and  passed  into  the 
next  room  on  tiptoe,  the  door  swinging  to  noise- 
lessly behind  him, 

"  Mo7i  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  the  poor 
woman,  in  a  low  tone,  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
astonishment,  "to  think  that  this  is  Doctor 
Maryx!  The  great  Doctor  Maryx  whom  the 
papers  said  had  told  the  emperor  that  if  he" — 
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But  just  then  Maryx  emerged  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  said  very  gently,  and  in  almost 
a  reverent  tone — 

"  Poor  little  child,  she  is  dead  !  " 

"  Dead  ! "  echoed  the  concierge  and  his  wife, 
" dead  1 " 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  the  doctor,  opening  the 
door  ;  "  she  has  been  dead  an  hour  at  least." 

The  room  into  which  we  now  passed  was  even 
more  large  and  airy  than  the  one  in  which  poor 
Tudor  lay,  and  had  evidently  been  tastefully 
decorated  by  him  for  his  little  friend.  There 
was  a  sofa  and  a  chaise  longiie  and  many  easy 
chairs  and  an  open  piano,  with  a  piece  of  music 
standing  open  on  the  rest,  as  if  the  player  had 
suddenly  been  interrupted  in  his  playing  ;  and 
there  were  pretty  mats  on  the  table  and  flowers 
— violets  ;  and  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
toys  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  and  table — everywhere  :  cheap  toys,  but 
the  best  he  could  afford  to  buy :  and  a  child's 
picture-book  with  gaudy  pictures  lying  open  on 
the  little  table  by  the  bed  :  and  a  crucifix  lying 
by  it,  and  a  closed  prayer-book  ;  and  the  bed 
itself  was  white  and  bright  and  pretty,  and  had 
dainty  little  pink  curtains  hanging  over  it  and 
half  hiding  it,  curtains  which  Maryx  now  drew 
back  to  show  us  that  he  had  not  been  deceived. 
There  she  lay,  a  pretty  little  baby-girl,  lying  as 
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if  asleep,  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  clasping 
tightly  in  her  arms  the  beautifully-dressed  doll; 
the  bright,  pretty  face  of  the  puppet  with  the 
staring  blue  eyes,  the  golden  curls,  the  little 
earrings,  and  the  fashionable  bonnet,  lying  close 
beside  the  ashen  cheek  of  the  dead  child,  who 
had  so  longed  for  it  ind  so  loved  it  because  it 
looked  like  her  murdered  mother,  and  who  now, 
in  God's  mercy,  had  been  taken  to  that  mother. 
Death,  more  capricious  than  any  pretty  woman, 
had  put  aside  all  aspect  of  sombre  majesty  here, 
had  come  on  his  mission  of  peace  unaccompanied 
by  any  horror,  but  lay  nestling  there  like  a  soft 
white  dove  hiding  beneath  a  pretty  toy. 

*'  How  very  beautiful !  "  murmured  Maryx  in 
German,  and  my  heart  echoed  his  words — "  How 
very  beautiful  I  "  And  so  we  three  stood  there 
speechless  and  in  awe,  spellbound  at  the  sight 
of  this  most  vulgar  accident  of  life — the  ending 
of  it,  that  common  event  which  Schiller  says,  is 
so  universal  that  it  must  be  good.  And  gazing 
on  that  fair  dead  face,  the  thought  came  to  me, 
how  strange  it  was  that  I,  by  the  merest  accident, 
should  have  been  the  means  of  enlivening  it  with 
its  last  smile,  and  yet  have  come  too  late  to 
make  smiles  dwell  thereon  as  I  had  hoped  to  do! 
And  then  the  love,  the  simple  self-sacrificing 
love  this  dying  lad  in  the  next  room  bore  to  the 
dead  child  lying  there,  how  everything  told  of  it 
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— the  doll  she  held  in  her  arms  most  of  all! 
And  as  this  thought  came  to  my  mind,  my  eyes 
left  the  two  pretty  and  inanimate  child-faces 
lying  cheek  by  cheek  on  the  pillow — the  one  as 
lifeless  as  the  other,  but  both  smiling — and  fell 
upon  the  music  lying  open  on  the  piano  rest.  I 
recognised  it  at  once,  for  it  was  one  of  my 
favourites — a  waltz  of  Chopin,  a  posthumous 
work,i  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  touching 
expressions  of  a  broken  heart.  Innocent  and 
tender  in  its  utterance  as  this  child's  life,  but  sad 
as  her  untimely  death,  no  piece  of  music  ever 
composed  by  a  great  mastermind  could  possibly 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  what  so  lightly 
lay  upon  that  bed  than  this. 

Maryx  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Turning  to  the  man  he  said,  "  You  had  better  go 
to  the  Mairie  and  report  this  at  once.  My  friend 
Dr.  Tangpy,  who  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes, 
will  see  about  the  rest.  In  the  meantime  you 
had  all  better  leave  me  here  alone." 

So  we  three,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  I, 
returned  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  we  found 
Tudor  still  lying  on  his  back  insensible,  looking, 
indeed,  far  more  like  a  corpse  than  she  whose 
breath  had  really  sped  for  ever,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  probably  the  majesty  of  his  stillness  and  the 
great  pathos  of  the  repose  of  this  lad,  who  would 
'  Book  IV.,  1836.     Op.  Ixix. 
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soon  be  called  back  again  to  life  to  have  his 
heart  once  more  cruelly  wounded,  that  checked 
tlie  outburst  of  violent  emotion  which  I  had 
seen  foreshadowed  in  the  face  of  both  the  con- 
cierge and  his  wife. 

"  Hush  ! "  I  said  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the 
lad,  as  if  he  could  hear  us,  "we  must  be  quiet 
and  make  no  noise.  It  is  all  over  with  her — we 
must  now  only  think  of  him."  Then  turning  to 
the  man — 

"You  had  better  go  at  once  to  the  Mairie,"  I 
said,  "  but  send  me  the  first  commissionaire  you 
meet  on  your  way.  Your  wife  will  stay  with  me 
for  a  moment — I  have  something  to  say  to  her." 
When  the  man,  who  by  this  time  could  with 
difficulty  restrain  his  emotion,  had  left  the  room, 
I  said  to  his  wife,  who  stood  as  if  half  dazed, 
looking  at  the  unconscious  youth  and  with  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  Have  you 
any  vacant  rooms  in  the  house  ?  " 

At  first  she  could  hardly  trust  herself  to  answer 
me,  but  at  length  she  said,  "  Yes,  there  is  a  large 
apartment  on  this  same  floor  to  be  let,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  landing,  but  it  is  unfurnished." 

"Well,  I  will  take  it  for  the  time  being  until 
the  proprietaire  lets  it — I  will  pay  him  before- 
hand, so  he  need  fear  nothing."  The  woman 
hesitated. 

"But  it's  unfurnished,  monsieur,"  she  repeated. 
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"  Well,  you  can  easily  hire  for  me,  or  buy  for 
me,  what  is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  stay  here." 
And  I  put  a  thousand-franc  note  into  her  hand,  the 
poor  woman  gazing  at  me  with  an  astonishment 
that  almost  interrupted  the  falling  of  her  tears. 
Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters — one  a 
line  to  my  servant  at  the  hotel,  telling  him  to 
bring  me  what  was  necessary,  and  then  a  letter 
to  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lussac,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair,  and  as  fair 
as  she  is  good,  and  what  can  I  say  more  ?  I 
hurriedly  told  her  all,  adding  that  I  knew  I  could 
rely  upon  her  aid  and  advice,  and  that  I  should 
wait  impatiently  until  she  could  come  and  give  it 
me.  Of  course  I  knew  she  would  in  any  event 
come  in  person,  but  I  was  desirous  of  giving  her 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  felt  sure  of  it. 
Just  as  I  had  finished,  the  commissionaire 
arrived,  and  almost  directly  behind  him  came 
the  physician  whom  Maryx  had  sent  for.  I 
told  him  all  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ;  he 
looked  at  the  lad  for  a  moment,  felt  his  pulse, 
shook  his  head,  and  then  went  into  the  next 
room  to  join  his  colleague,  without  saying  a 
word. 

But  what  took  place  during  the  next  few  days 
I  need  hardly  linger  over.  When  Tudor  was 
brought  round,  his  mind  was  found  to  be  wan- 
derinGf,  and  then  brain-fever  set  in.     Madame  de 
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Lussac  came  in  great  haste  at  eleven,  and  her 
husband,  the  duke,  who  was  never  behindhand  in 
good  works,  followed  her  at  two.  When  Maryx 
returned  from  his  breakfast  with  Dr.  Vulpian  at 
three,  he  found  his  colleague  Tangpy  paying  his 
second  visit,  and  so  we  five,  the  duke  and  duchess 
the  two  physicians  and  myself,  held  a  council  of 
war.  That  I  should  stay  by  the  lad  until  the 
last,  or  until  he  should  have  sufificiently  recovered 
to  permit  of  my  moving  him  to  more  comfort- 
able quarters  (the  duchess  had  suggested  his 
removal  to  her  own  house  in  the  Rue  de  Var- 
ennes  at  once,  but  neither  of  the  medical  men 
would  listen  to  that),  I  had  decided,  and  all  pre- 
sent approved  of  my  decision.  All  pecuniary 
details  I  of  course  took  upon  myself,  Tangpy 
promised  to  do  all  that  science  and  his  own 
experience  (coupled,  if  need  be,  with  that  of  his 
friends)  could  achieve,  while  Madame  de  Lussac 
undertook  the  most  precious  part  of  all,  the 
tender  care,  nursing,  and  sympathy.  So  Maryx 
was  justified  in  saying,  when  he  departed  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  only  just  in  time  to  dine 
in  haste  and  catch  his  train,  that  he  left  his 
interesting  patient  in  good  hands,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  recover  it  would  certainly  not  be  for  lack 
of  care.  The  funeral  of  the  little  girl  took  place 
on  the  following  day;  the  duke  and  his  good 
and  beautiful  duchess  undertook  all  the  details 
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connected  with  that  ceremony,  and  converted 
the  death-chamber  into  a  chapellc  ardente,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood,  literally  covered  with 
flowers,  the  coffin  containing  the  dead  child  and 
her  doll,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Madame  de 
Lussac,  was  buried  with  her,  and  during  all  that 
time  poor  Tudor  lay  partly  in  a  swoon  and 
partly  delirious,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
was  taking  place  around  him,  and  mercifully 
unconscious  that  his  little  friend  had  left  him 
and  was  being  taken  to  her  last  resting-place 
without  a  farewell  kiss  from  his  lips. 

And  now  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  took 
place — one  of  those  things  which  I  think  could 
only  be  possible  in  Paris.  Suddenly  this  delirious 
dying  lad — this  poor,  ugly,  almost  deformed, 
youth,  who  was  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  who 
lived  by  the  few  paltry  francs  he  could  earn  by 
copying — became  the  fashion,  and  the  right  to 
watch  by  his  bedside  (of  course  I  had  engaged  a 
trained  nurse  recommended  by  Tangpy)  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  coveted  privilege  by  the 
ladies  of  the  "  noble  Faubourg,"  and  all  that  was 
bluest  of  blood,  fairest  of  face,  and  most  richly 
endowed  with  acres,  ducats,  and  power  in  the 
patrician  world  of  Paris,  took  turns  by  day  and 
by  night  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  this  broken- 
hearted little  waif,  not  carelessly  and  capriciously, 
but  earnestly  and  tenderly;  Madame  la  Marquise 
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coming  from  the  opera  to  take  the  place  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  who  was  due  at  a  soiree, 
and  Madame  la  Marquise  in  turn  being  relieved 
by  Madame  la  Baronne  on  her  return  from  a 
ball.  The  rooms  which  I  occupied  and  had 
partly  furnished  became,  as  it  were,  a  cloakroom 
for  these  fair  dames,  and,  on  my  return  from  a 
short  walk,  I  would  often  amuse  myself  examin- 
ing the  Russian  sable  cloak,  or  the  velvet  mantle, 
or  the  bonnet,  or  the  lace  muffler,  or  the  bour- 
nous,  and  endeavouring  to  divine  by  them  the 
identity  of  the  lady  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
greet  when  I  penetrated  into  the  sick  chamber. 
The  tenderness  and  care  and  skill  which  these 
grandes  danics  gave  proof  of  in  nursing  seemed 
to  me  marvellous  and  almost  incredible  ;  and 
ladies  whom  I  had  considered  incapable  of  any 
more  strict  obedience  to  the  divine  will  than 
that  which  may  be  comprehended  in  being 
absolutely  adorable  in  grace,  beauty  and  refine- 
ment, showed  a  patience,  sympathy,  and  kind- 
ness— now  gently  smoothing  the  pillow  with  their 
jewelled  hands,  now  skilfully  lifting  the  weary 
delirious  head  with  their  fair  arms — which  even 
Florence  Nightingale  could  hardly  have  ex- 
celled. But  these  garret  rooms  in  this  old  house 
in  this  shabby  street  were  not  only  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  vision  -  house,  wherein  a  most 
sweet  dream  of  fair  and  good  women  rested  as 
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a  perfume,  but  they  furthermore  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  most  prominent  men  of 
letters  in  Paris,  most  of  whom  knew  Tudor  per- 
sonally, and  from  them  I  learned  some  of  the 
particulars  of  his  past  life. 

His  father,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had  come 
to  Paris  in  early  youth,  and  been  engaged  in 
some  literary  capacity  by  the  benevolent  Galig- 
nanis,  but  he  had  left  them  after  some  years 
and  started  for  himself  as  a  bookbinder  and 
printer  on  a  small  scale  at  Rueil  near  Paris. 
From  what  I  could  gather  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  culture  and 
refinement,  but  a  visionary  —  weak  and  self- 
indulgent,  and  feebly  ambitious.  The  lad's 
mother  had  been  a  famous  model,  and  had  thus 
been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  artistic  world  of  Paris,  Theophile 
Gautier,  however,  having  been  her  staunchest 
and  truest  friend,  and  the  godfather  of  her  son 
and  only  child,  to  whom  the  great  Romantique 
had  given  the  absurd  name  of  Roselin,  after 
the  legend  of  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon.  When 
"  Astarte,"  as  Baudelaire  had  christened  the 
beautiful  model,  married  plain  John  Tudor,  the 
struggling  English  printer,  great  had  been  the 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  artistic  world, 
but  as  she  died  eighteen  months  after  her  wedding- 
day,  the  memory  of  her  beauty  had   not  had 
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time  to  fade  away,  and  all  the  painters,  sculptors, 
poets,  and  litterateurs  of  Paris  came  forward  to 
do  their  best  to  aid  the  broken-hearted  widower 
and  the  infant  Rosclin,  foremost  among  them,  of 
course, — as  he  was  always  in  the  front  rank 
when  a  deed  of  delicate  kindness  was  to  be  done, 
— being  Jules  Sandeau,  who  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  child's  education  and  training, 
and  eventually  got  him  a  berth  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  the  Rue  des  Saint  Peres,  where,  if  the 
salary  was  but  meagre,  the  lad  had  the  run  of 
all  the  classics  in  every  language,  several  of 
which  he  mastered  at  once,  his  good-natured 
employer,  himself  a  famous  scholar,  taking 
delight  in  teaching  the  clever  boy  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  German,  and  thus  introducing  him 
to  the  best  works  of  the  greatest  thinkers.  Then 
a  great  misfortune  befell  the  lad  :  he  was  seized 
with  small-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and 
after  months  of  suffering,  during  which  his  father 
died,  he  left  his  bed  at  the  hospital  disfigured 
and  debilitated  for  life,  to  find  that  his  employer 
had  failed  and  left  Paris.  In  this  emergency 
Jules  Sandeau  had  again  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  reminding  his  literary  colleagues  that  they 
could  not  let  the  son  of  Astarte  die  of  starvation, 
had  procured  for  him,  in  connection  with  the 
house  of  Deporte,  dramatic  and  other  copying 
work  for  him  to  do;  the  leading  men  of  letters  of 
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Paris,  moreover,  banding  themselves  together,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sandeau,  to  invest  for  the  lad 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity  a  sum  in  the  Rentes, 
small  of  course,  but  sufficient  to  keep  him — 
especially  when  supplemented  by  what  he  might 
earn  by  copying  —  from  absolute  indigence. 
Such  was  the  simple  story.  When,  where,  and 
in  what  way  he  had  ever  become  acquainted 
with  Marie  Dufresne,  the  murdered  actress,  no- 
body seemed  to  know ;  but  then,  as  de  Lussac 
reminded  me,  the  pauvre  ver  de  terre  amoureux 
dtuie  etoile  is  a  common  enough  event  in  the 
artistic  world  of  the  Ville  Lumiere. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  and  night  passed 
before  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  telling 
the  poor  boy  of  the  death  of  his  little  friend.  I 
had  thought  the  matter  over  and  consulted  with 
my  friends,  and  taking  into  consideration  what 
the  doctor  said  about  the  lad's  death  being 
merely  a  question  of  weeks,  and  recalling  to 
mind  what  he  himself  had  said  about  his  desire 
to  die,  I  had  decided  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  news  that  his  child-friend  had  gone 
before  him  would  come  to  him  as  a  joy  rather 
than  as  a  fresh  sorrow.  Nor  was  I  mistaken  in 
this  conjecture,  although  I  was  indeed  spared 
the  pain  of  breaking  the  news  to  him,  for  he 
divined  it.  It  came  about  in  this  wise.  After  a 
terrible   night   of  delirium   he   had   fallen  into 
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another  swoon,  and  on  his  recovery  from  this 
came  his  first  lucid  interval.  Mdme.  de  Lussac, 
the  trained  nurse,  and  I  were  by  his  bedside, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  for 
the  first  time  with  a  glance  of  recognition.  His 
eyes  then  wandered  around  the  room,  and  I 
divined  what  he  was  looking  for,  and  then,  as  I 
saw  he  wished  to  speak,  I  bowed  my  ear  to  his 
lips. 

"  Is  she  asleep  or  dead  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Which  would  you  wish  her  to  be  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  Dead,"  he  murmured. 

"  She  is  not  asleep,"  I  said.  He  looked  at 
me,  and  my  eyes  told  him  what  he  sought  to 
know. 

"  Thank  God ! "  he  murmured,  "  for  I  am 
dying  too !  " 

A  week  after  this  the  end  came,  but  three 
days  before  his  death  the  delirium  left  him  and 
he  became  very  calm  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  was  allowed  to  speak,  we  told  each  other 
all  we  had  to  tell.  I  told  him  all  that  had 
taken  place  since  that  terrible  night  on  the 
Place  de  la  Roquettc,  and  very  plainly  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  right,  and  that  he 
was  dying,  but  that  I  should  be  with  him  to 
the  last. 

And  he  in  his  turn  told  me  the  simple  story 
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of  the  only  romantic  episode  in  his  Hfe — his  love 
for  the  murdered  actress  :  of  how  he  had  first 
seen  her  in  a  fairy  piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
and  lost  his  heart  to  her  :  of  how  she  had  laughed 
at  him  and  scorned  him,  but  still  allowed  him, 
out  of  pity  for  his  great  love  of  her,  to  see  her 
sometimes  as  a  humble  and  devoted  friend  who 
would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  for  her  :  and  of 
how  by  degrees  he  had  brought  himself  to  look 
upon  this  privilege  as  a  greater  and  more 
precious  joy  than  if  she  had  given  him  her 
heart.  Then  came  the  advent  of  the  handsome 
and  mysterious  adventurer,  Corsi,  whom  the  girl 
had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  then  the  robbery  and  the  murder.  The 
victim  had  no  parents,  and  so  Tudor  had  taken 
her  little  child.  The  rest  the  reader  knows. 
The  story,  as  I  say,  was  a  most  simple  one, 
but  told  in  the  lad's  strangely  dramatic  way  it 
was  a  terrible  one.  His  mind  indeed  seemed  to 
me  like  a  most  curious  armoury,  in  which  might 
have  been  found  perhaps  almost  any  weapon, 
from  the  brave  lance  of  the  pure-hearted  knight 
to  the  jewel  -  hilted  dagger  of  a  Borgia ;  the 
result,  doubtless,  of  many  morbid  influences,  the 
unhealthy  fruit  of  precocious  and  misdirected 
study  springing  from  an  overtaxed  imagina- 
tion, nourished  by  unsatisfied  passion,  and 
strengthened  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
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accidents  of  life  which  had  kept  his  soul  from 
soaring.  He  was  a  true  jlciir  d'Asphalte,  born 
of  a  caprice  and  nourished  in  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  the  studios  and  coulisses,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  and  spirit  which 
were  very  apparent  even  on  his  deathbed,  and 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  English  father, 
his  many  though  undeveloped  talents  might 
have  led  him  into  crime,  backed  up  and  spurred 
on  as  they  were  by  a  vanity  which  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  morbid  strength  by  the  fact  of 
its  never  having  met  with  that  partial  justifi- 
cation which  comes  with  success.  As  it 
was,  the  innate  manliness  of  the  lad  had  in- 
duced him  to  assume  the  haughty  attitude  of 
a  disdainful  rebel,  and  given  to  his  rugged, 
disfigured  countenance  that  expression  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  leonine  and  reminded  one 
of  Danton. 

Roselin  Tudor  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  P6re  la 
Chaise,  and  now,  when  at  Christmas  time  I  find 
myself  alone  in  Paris,  there  is  one  invitation 
which  is  resistless,  one  hospitable  challenge 
which  may  not  be  refused  —  the  one  coming 
in  a  noiseless  whisper  from  that  lonely  grave ; 
and,  while  I  stand  there  looking  down  upon 
the  simple  little  mound,  there  invariably  steals 
into  my  ear  the  sad  despairing  melody  of  that 
posthumous    waltz    of    Chopin    which    always 
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seems  to  me  to  tell,  almost  in  detail,  the  story 
of  Roselin  Tudor's  life. 
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'  Woman  of  outer  darkness,  fiend  of  death, 
From  what  inhuman  cave,  what  dire  abyss, 
Hast  thou  invisible  that  spell  o'erheard? 
"What  potent  hand  hath  touched  thy  quickened  corse, 
What  song  dissolved  thy  cerements,  who  unclosed 
Those  faded  eyes  and  filled  them  from  the  stars?" 

Landor-Gebir. 

CHAPTER   I 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  about  eight 
years  ago,  the  steamship  Albrecht,  under  the 
command  of  the  popular  Captain  Pellegrini,  had 
on  its  voyage  down  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Rust- 
chuck,  the  honour  of  counting  among  its 
passengers  a  gentleman  to  whom  not  inaptly 
might  have  been  addressed  the  somewhat  auda- 
cious remark  made  by  Charles  Buller  to  the  late 
Lord  Houghton :  "  I  often  think  how  puzzled 
your  Maker  must  be  to  account  for  your  con- 
duct."    And,  indeed,  a  more  curious  jumble  of 
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lovable  and  detestable  qualities  than  went  to 
the  making  up  of  the  personality  labelled  for 
formal  purposes  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Richard 
Ulick  Verner  Rowan,  but  familiarly  known  to 
society  as  "  Hippy"  Rowan,  it  would,  we  think, 
at  least  in  the  restricted  kingdom  of  charming 
men,  have  been  difficalt  to  find.  Selfish  almost 
to  cruelty,  and  yet  capable  of  acts  of  generous 
self-sacrifice  wliich  many  a  better  man  could  not 
perhaps  have  risen  to  ;  famous  for  his  unneces- 
sary harshness  in  the  numerous  wars  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself,  and  yet  enjoying  the 
well-merited  reputation  of  being  the  best-natured 
man  in  London ;  Hippy  Rowan,  thanks  to  the 
calm  and  healthy  spirit  of  philosophy  which  was 
his,  had  in  the  course  of  his  fifty  odd  years  of 
mundane  experiences — which  had  been  varied 
and  of  a  character  calculated  to  embitter  a  more 
delicate  nature — never  allowed  a  touch  of  cyni- 
cism to  chill  his  heart,  albeit  perchance  a  warmer 
corner  therein  was  reserved  for  his  enemies  than 
for  his  friends,  owing  to  the  caloric  quality  in- 
variably lurking  in  well-founded  scorn.  It  is  not 
so  easy  and  common  as  many  may  imagine  to 
be  content  with  a  great  deal ;  but  in  the  golden 
days  when  much  had  been  his, — at  the  meridian 
of  his  altogether  pleasant  life,  in  which  even  the 
afternoon  shadows  were  in  nowise  indicative  of 
the  terrors  of  advancing  night, — Dick  Rowan  was 
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possessed  of  the  same  serene  spirit  of  content 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  later  and  more 
troublous  times  when  he  found  himself  forced  to 
look  gout  and  debt  in  the  face  on  an  income 
barely  double  the  wages  he  had  formerly  given 
to  his  cordon  bleu.  Although,  when  we  present 
him  for  the  first  time  to  our  readers,  Colonel 
Rowan  is  past  fifty,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  odd  years  what  he  himself  termed  "  hope- 
lessly and  irretrievably  ruined," — which  meant 
that  he  could  count  on  but  little  over  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  his  maintenance, — in 
former  days  he  had  been  far  more  well-to-do, 
and,  indeed,  for  a  very  short  time — a  period 
of  about  twelve  months — he  had  been  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  wealth 
suddenly  inherited,  which  he  had  squandered  in 
the  most  extravagant  fashion,  but  his  excesses 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  while,  as  a  refined, 
healthy,  handsome,  and  hot-blooded  beggar 
mounted  on  a  two-year-old  thoroughbred,  and 
bound  for  that  uncomfortable  capital  described 
by  St,  Theresa  as  a  place  where  there  is  a 
bad  smell  and  no  love,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do. 

Disraeli  used  to  say,  "  When  I  meet  a  man 
whose  name  I  cannot  remember,  I  give  myself 
two  minutes  :  then,  if  it  be  a  hopeless  task,  I 
always  say,  '  And  how  is  the  old  complaint  ? ' " 
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Now,  if  the  great  Tory  leader  could  be  imagined 
by  any  miracle  forgetting  the  name  of  his  highly- 
esteemed  friend  Hippy  Rowan,  and  meeting  him 
and  asking  him  the  above  searching  and  com- 
prehensive question,  the  reply  doubtless  would 
ha\  e  been,  "  I  onlj'  got  back  last  week,"  or  "  I'm 
going  next  month,"  or  something  after  that 
fashion  ;  for  very  certainly  Colonel  Rowan  would 
have  interpreted  "the  old  complaint"  to  sig- 
nify his  passionate  love  for  Paris,  the  theatre 
of  his  splendid  follies,  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fortune  indeed,  but  the  Mecca  whither  the  faith- 
ful feet  of  the  voluptuary  were  ever  eager  to 
speed — the  shrine  at  which  his  knees,  even  when 
gouty,  were  glad  to  kneel.  The  sole  surviving 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  patrician 
families  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  remarkable  personal 
beauty, — his  good  looks,  by  the  way,  in  his  youth 
would  have  been  best  described  by  the  slang 
adjective  "  showy,"  for,  ever  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  herculean  build,  his  bright  auburn 
hair  and  beard  had  given  him  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  a  loud  and  flaming  aspect 
which  rendered  him  a  hoplessly  compromising 
Clavaroche  for  any  Jacqueline  to  keep  clandes- 
tine appointments  with, — reckless  and  daring  to 
a  degree  but  rarely  attained  even  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  whom,  however,  temerity  is  often 
ascribed  as  a  national  failing,  Dick  Rowan  had 
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certainly  distinguished  himself  in  his  martial 
profession  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that 
portion  of  his  life  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  august  assembly  he  had  for 
many  years  helped  to  represent  an  Irish  county. 
But  to  the  twelve  months  of  riotous  living  in 
Paris  already  spoken  of,  Hippy,  beyond  all 
doubt,  chiefly  owed  his  fame;  and  his  laurels, 
both  as  a  warrior  and  as  legislator,  paled  before 
the  roses  which  crowned  his  wine  cup  filled  with 
Yquem  of  '37,  and  the  myrtles  sacred  to  Venus 
of  which  he  wove  garlands  for  that  goddess  by 
Seine  side.  But  his  career  as  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  la  haute  7toce  in  the  capital  of 
pleasure  had  been  brief  though  brilliant.  Per- 
sistently playing  the  "  rubicon "  at  four  louis  a 
point  at  the  Petit  Club,  while  at  the  same  time 
constantly  assuming  the  onerous  responsibilities 
of  an  open  bank  at  the  Jockey,  possess,  when 
unfailing  bad  luck  attends  such  gallant  en- 
deavours to  win  the  smiles  of  fickle  fortune,  at 
least  the  advantage  not  common  to  all  evils,  of 
providing  in  themselves  their  own  antidote  and 
cure  ;  and  so,  at  the  end  of  twelve  brief  months 
devoted  to  such  pastimes,  and  others  no  less 
costly  though  less  avowable,  the  gallant  colonel 
had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  his  defeat,  and 
retire  with  his  never -failing  grace  from  the 
French  capital,  exchanging  indeed  with  regret 
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Dugh'n-  for  the  Speaker,  and  leaving  with  a  sigh 
the  sparkle  of  the  Grand  Seize  for  the  compara- 
tive respectability  of  St.  Stephen's.  All  this  had 
tak-cn  place  twenty  years  and  more  before  the 
opening  of  our  story,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
score  of  years  Hippy,  by  reason  of  certain  pro- 
longed and  dangerous  rambles  undertaken  by 
him  for  purposes  of  sport  and  amusement  in  all 
kinds  of  outlandish  countries,  had  acquired 
among  his  friends  a  not  inconsiderable  reputation 
as  a  traveller,  and  he  who,  while  his  money  lasted, 
had  been  quite  content  to  limit  his  wanderings 
to  explorations  in  the  pays  du  tendre,  when 
forced  by  unmerciful  disaster  to  fold  his  pleasure 
tent  and  steal  away,  had  sought  to  solace  his 
soul  for  the  loss  of  his  fortune  by  "  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth  "  after  the  fashion  of  the  prince 
in  whose  service  indeed  that  very  fortune  had 
been  spent — one  year  suffering  himself  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat ;  becoming 
acquainted  in  his  rambles,  gun  and  notebook  in 
hand,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
sovereign  despots,  nay,  demi-gods,  to  slaves 
ranking  far  below  quadrupeds  ;  by  no  means 
altogether  limiting  his  pastimes  to  sport  pure 
and  simple,  but,  for  instance,  leaving  Pall  Mall 
one   day   to   see   if  Schliemann  had    forgotten 
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nothing  in  the  Trojan  plain,  and  endeavouring 
to  catch  Beke  tripping  in  Sinai  the  next ;  in 
all  these  expeditions  being,  of  course,  greatly 
aided  by  his  rare  and  precious  gift  of  easily 
and  accurately  acquiring  all  languages  and 
dialects,  the  choice  Arabic  with  which  it 
amused  him  to  surprise  the  Shereef  of  Wazan 
being  no  less  fluent  than  the  Polish  in  which 
he  flirted  with  pretty  patriots  in  the  land  of 
Kosciuszco. 

But  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  bent 
when  we  introduce  him  to  our  readers  was  one 
calling  for  the  lead  of  neither  pencil  nor  pellet, 
but  a  journey  of  purely  social  purport.  The  all 
too-brief  days  of  Hippy's  magnificence  in  Paris 
had  been,  so  far  as  they  went,  concurrent  with 
the  reign  of  splendid  folly  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Djavil  Pacha  famous  in  the  annals  of 
apolausticism  ;  and  some  of  the  most  happy 
hours  of  Rowan's  Parisian  existence  having 
been  passed  in  the  celebrated  apartment  on  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout  and  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  inhabited  by  the  Turkish  millionaire, 
between  his  excellency  and  the  gallant  colonel 
a  warm  feeling  of  friendship  had  sprung  up — 
not  the  mere  passing  liking  born  with  the  bisque 
and  ceasing  with  the  coffee,  but  a  genuine 
sympathy  which  lasted  when  the  banquet  was 
all  over  and  the  lights  put  out,  which  expressed 
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itself  in  various  graceful  and  cordial  fashions 
after  both  had  retired  from  Paris,  and  which, 
just  before  our  story  opens,  had  taken  the  form 
of  an  invitation  from  Djavil  to  his  friend  to 
spend  a  few  da\-s  with  him  at  his  palace  on  the 
Bosphorus,  a  summons  which  Dick  Rowan  was 
now  steaming  down  the  Danube  to  obey.  He 
had  chosen  this  particularly  monotonous  and 
uncomfortable  way  of  reaching  his  friend  for 
reasons  which  do  not  concern  us ;  but  the 
thought  of  the  unpleasant  railway  journey  from 
Rustchuck  to  Varna  which  awaited  him,  and 
then  the  Black  Sea  to  encounter,  did  not  tend 
to  assuage  the  twinges  of  gout  and  irritability 
which  assailed  him  by  fits  and  starts  as,  during 
the  two  dreary  days  he  watched  the  shores  on 
either  side  glide  slowly  by — seeing  on  the  right 
Hungary  at  length  give  place  to  Servia,  and  then 
Servia  to  Turkey,  while  perpetual  Wallachia, 
sad  and  desolate,  stretched  unceasingly  and  for 
ever  to  the  left — walking  up  and  down  the  deck 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  trusty  valet,  or  rather. 
Ancient  or  Lieutenant,  Adams  by  name,  a  man 
almost  as  well  known  and  fully  as  well  informed 
as  his  master,  a  Cockney  who,  without  any 
control  over  the  aspirates  in  his  native  English, 
spoke  eight  other  different  languages,  includ- 
ing Arabic,  accurately  and  fluently,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  Oriental  countries  dated  indeed 
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from  the  days  when  he  had  been  page-boy  to 
the  great  Eltchi  in  Constantinople.  There  were 
but  few  passengers  on  board, — an  abnormally 
small  number  in  fact, — and  to  this  circumstance, 
doubtless,  was  it  due  that  Rowan,  who  as  a  rule 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  fellow-travellers, 
happened  to  remark  a  mysterious-looking  in- 
dividual— a  man,  and  apparently  not  an  old 
one — who  sat  quite  apart  from  the  others  and 
by  himself,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  very 
voluminous,  albeit  rather  dirty,  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  who  was  evidently  an  invalid, 
judging  from  the  listless  way  in  which  he  sat,  the 
extreme  pallor  of  the  only  part  of  his  face  which 
could  be  seen,  and  above  all,  the  fever-fed  light 
which  glared  from  between  sore  and  lashless 
eyelids.  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and 
although  his  clothes  were  somewhat  shabby, 
they  betokened  carelessness  on  the  part  of  their 
wearer  rather  than  poverty ;  and  Adams  had 
noticed  and  called  his  master's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  one  finger  of  the  man's  thin,  yellow, 
dirty  hand,  which  every  now  and  then  he  would 
lift  to  rearrange  still  higher  up  about  his  face 
the  silken  muffler,  sparkled  a  diamond,  which 
the  omniscient  valet  recognised  to  be  a  stone  of 
value. 

"What   an    extremely   disagreeable -looking 
man,  Adams ! "  pettishly  murmured  the  colonel 
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in  English,  as  he  and  his  servant  in  their  peram- 
bulations up  and  down  the  deck  for  the  twentieth 
time  on  the  first  morning  of  the  journey  passed 
by  where  the  mysterious  stranger  sat.  "  And 
how  lie  stares  at  us !  He  has  the  eyes  of  a 
lunatic,  and  there  is  evidently  something  horrible 
the  matter  with  his  face.  Perhaps  he's  a  leper. 
Ask  the  captain  about  him." 

But  the  ever-amiable  Captain  Pellegrini  had 
not  much  information  to  impart,  save  indeed 
that  the  man  was  certainly  neither  a  madman 
nor  a  leper,  nor  indeed,  so  far  as  he  knew,  an 
invalid.  He  was  a  Moldavian,  Isaac  Lebedenko 
by  name,  a  young  man,  a  medical  student  or 
doctor,  the  captain  thought ;  but,  at  all  events, 
a  man  in  very  well-to-do  circumstances,  for  he 
always  spent  his  money  freely. 

"  I  have  known  him  off  and  on  for  two 
years,  please  your  excellenc}',"  said  the  skipper. 
"  Though  I  must  confess  I  have  never  seen  his 
face  properly,  for  he's  always  muffled  up  in  that 
way.  He  takes  his  meals  by  himself,  and  of 
course  pays  extra  for  doing  so,  and  in  fact  he 
always,  so  far  as  I  know,  keeps  entirely  to 
himself  and  never  speaks  to  anyone.  But  the 
steward's  boy,  who  has  waited  on  him  and  seen 
his  face,  says  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,  except  indeed  that  he's  the  ugliest  man  he 
ever  saw." 
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"  Perhaps  he's  consumptive,"  suggested  the 
colonel.  But  the  all-wise  Adams  shook  his 
head.  That  was  quite  inadmissible.  He  had 
seen  the  man  walk,  and  had  noticed  his  legs. 
Phthisis  could  not  deceive  him,  he  could  re- 
cognise its  presence  at  a  glance.  This  man 
was  as  strong  on  his  legs  as  a  panther ;  no 
consumption  there. 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel  impatiently,  "there's 
evidently  something  wrong  with  him,  no  matter 
what,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  not  condemned  to 
remain  long  in  his  society,  for  he  certainly  has 
the  most  unpleasant  look  in  his  eyes  that  I've 
seen  since  we  left  the  lepers."  And  then  he 
turned  the  current  of  the  conversation,  and  the 
subject  dropped. 

That  night  very  late,  when  the  colonel  was 
sitting  quite  alone  on  deck  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  thinking  over  his  approaching  visit  to  Djavil, 
wondering  what  persons  his  old  friend  would 
have  invited  to  his  palace  to  meet  him,  and  a 
thousand  souvenirs  of  the  long- past  pleasant 
Paris  days  thronging  to  his  mind  as  he  dreamily 
glanced  up  at  the  moon  which  smiled  over 
slowly-receding  Servia,  a  voice  close  by  his  ear, 
a  slow,  husky,  sibilant,  high-pitched  whisper, 
broke  the  stillness,  saying  in  lisping  French, 
"  May  I  ask,  Monsieur,  by  what  right  you 
dare    to    question    persons    about    me  ? "    and. 
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turning,  he  saw  standing  by  liis  shoulder  the 
horrible  man  in  shabby  black,  his  eyes  glaring 
with  exceptional  ferocity  from  between  the  red 
bare  lids,  and  the  diamond-decorated  claw-like 
hand  grasping  convulsively  the  soiled  white 
muffler,  presumably  to  prevent  the  vehemence 
of  his  speech  from  causing  it  to  slip  down. 
Hippy  rose  to  his  feet  at  once,  and  as  he  did  so 
his  face  passed  close  to  the  half-shrouded  coun- 
tenance of  the  man  who  had  addressed  him,  and 
the  familiar  sickening  smell  of  animal  musk,  full 
of  disgusting  significance  to  the  experienced 
traveller,  assailed  his  nostrils. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  shrink- 
ing back,  his  disgust  quite  overpowering  for  the 
moment  every  other  sentiment.  "  Stand  back  ! 
Don't  come  near  me  !  " 

The  man  said  nothing,  stood  quite  still,  but 
Rowan  saw  plainly  in  the  moonlight  the  red- 
encircled  eyes  gleam  with  renewed  ferocity,  the 
yellow  claw-like  hand  wearing  the  diamond  ring 
and  grasping  the  dirty  muffler  agitated  by  a 
convulsive  spasm,  and  heard  beneath  the  silken 
covering  the  husky  breathing  caught  as  in  a  sob. 
Hippy  recovered  himself  at  once. 

"  Forgive  me,  IMonsieur,"  he  said  coldly. 
"You  startled  me.  Might  I  beg  you  to  repeat 
your  question  ?  "  The  man  said  nothing.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  perceived  the  disgust  he  had 
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inspired,  and  that  his  anger,  his  indignation, 
mastered  him,  and  that  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  speak.  "You  asked  me,  I  think," 
continued  the  colonel  in  a  more  gentle  tone — 
for  his  conscience  smote  him  as  he  reflected 
that  he  might  perhaps  involuntarily  have  caused 
pain  to  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  unpleasant 
aspect  and  arrogant,  not  to  say  hostile,  attitude, 
was  doubtless  merely  an  invalid  and  sufferer — 
"You  asked  me,  I  think.  Monsieur,  by  what 
right  I  made  inquiries  concerning  you?  Pray 
pardon  me  for  having  done  so.  I  have,  indeed, 
no  excuse  to  ofTer,  but  I  am  really  sorry  if  I 
have  offended  you.  I  merely  asked  the  cap- 
tain " —  But  the  man  interrupted  him,  his  voice, 
which  was  tremulous  with  passion,  coming  as  a 
husky,  wheezy  hiss,  which  rendered  the  strong 
lisp  with  which  he  pronounced  the  French  the 
more  noticeable  and  grotesque. 

"  You  asked  him — you  dared  ask  him,  if  I  were 
not  a  leper.  He  told  Hoffmann,  the  steward's 
boy,  who  told  me.  You  can't  deny  it !  Dog  of 
an  Englishman ! "  Here,  gasping  for  want  of 
breath,  and  apparently  quite  overpowered  by 
his  anger,  the  man  took  a  step  towards  Rowan. 
This  outburst  of  violent  vituperation  came  as  a 
great  relief  to  the  colonel.  Like  most  persons 
of  refined  feeling,  he  could  stand  any  wounds 
better  than  those  inflicted  by  self-reproach,  and 
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the  suspicion  that  pcrhai)s  by  careless  rudeness 
he  had  caused  pain  to  one  worthy  only  of  pity 
had  been  as  gall  to  him.  The  man's  violent 
hostility  and  bad  language  entirely  altered  and 
brightened  tlie  aspect  of  affairs. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Hippy,  with  ironical  polite- 
ness, "that  my  nationality  should  not  meet  with 
the  honour  of  your  approval.  It  is  not,  Jit^las ! 
the  proud  privilege  of  all  to  be  able  to  boast 
that  they  are  natives  of  Moldavia,  you  know ! 
Pour  le  reste,  all  I  can  do  is  to  repeat  my 
apology  for" —  But  the  man  interrupted  him 
again. 

"Apology!"  he  echoed,  if  indeed  any  word 
indicative  of  resonance  can  be  applied  to  the 
hoarse,  damp,  lisping  whisper  in  which  he  spoke 
— "  Apology  I  Ah,  yes  !  You  English  curs  are 
all  cowards,  and  only  think  of  apologies.  You 
dare  not  fight,  canaille,  but  you  shall !  I'll  force 
you  to!"  And  again  he  took  a  step  forward, 
but  this  time  in  so  menacing  a  fashion  that  the 
colonel,  half  amused  and  half  disgusted,  thought 
it  prudent  to  step  back. 

"  Take  care ! "  he  said,  half  raising  his  stick 
as  if  to  push  the  man  back  as  an  unclean  thing. 
"Keep  your  distance;"  and  then,  speaking 
quickly,  for  he  feared  an  assault  from  the  in- 
furiated Moldavian,  and  was  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing such  an  absurd  complication,  he  continued, 
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"  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  I  ought  to  meet 
you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  You're  right, 
of  course,  in  thinking  duels  are  no  longer  the 
fashion  in  England.  But  I'm  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  I've  fought  two  already,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  add  to  the  number  by  meeting  you  if 
it  can  be  arranged.  But  that's  hardly  a  matter 
you  and  I  can  properly  discuss  between  ourselves, 
is  it.-*  Captain  Pellegrini  knows  me.  I'll  leave 
my  address  with  him.  I  have  friends  in  Turkey, 
and  shall  be  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople  for  a  fortnight,  so,  if  you  care  to 
send  me  your  seconds,  I  will  appoint  gentlemen 
to  receive  them.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  good- 
night ! "  and  Rowan  raised  his  hat  with  much 
formal  politeness,  and  stepped  aside  as  if  to 
depart.  But  the  man  sprang  forward  like  a  cat 
and  stood  in  his  way,  "  Coward  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
extending  both  arms  as  if  to  bar  Rowan's  passage 
— "  Cur  !  like  all  your  countrymen  !  You  think 
to  run  away  from  me,  but  you  shall  not !  You 
shall  go  on  your  knees  and  beg  my  pardon,  you 
accursed  Englishman — you  dog — you  " —  But 
just  as  the  enraged  Moldavian  reached  this 
point  in  his  fury  an  awful  thing  happened.  The 
yellow,  claw-like  hand  having  been  withdrawn 
from  clutching  at  the  dirty  muffler,  the  vehemence 
of  the  man's  speech  began  gradually  to  dis- 
arrange this  covering,  causing  it  little  by  little  to 
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sink  lower  and  lower  and  thus  to  disclose  by 
degrees  to  Rowan  a  sight  so  strange,  so  awful, 
that,  impelled  by  a  morbid  curiosity,  he  in- 
voluntarily bent  his  head  forward  as  his  horror- 
stricken  eyes  eagerly  noted  every  step  in  the 
infernal  progress  of  this  revelation.  And  thus, 
gazing  at  the  slowly  slipping  silk,  he  saw  first, — 
beardless,  hollow  cheeks,  twitching  with  emotion, 
but  of  a  most  hideous  pallor,  of  indeed  that 
awful  hue  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea 
of  post-mortem  changes ;  then,  in  the  middle  of 
this  livid  leanness,  lighted  only  by  those  fever-fed, 
red-lidded  eyes,  the  beginning — the  broad  base 
springing  from  the  very  cheekbones  as  it  were — 
of  a  repulsive  prominence  which  apparently  went 
narrowing  on  to  some  termination  which  as  yet 
the  scarf  hid,  but  which  the  horrified  colonel  felt 
every  second  surer  and  yet  more  sure  could  not 
resemble  the  nasal  organ  of  a  man,  but  rather 
the —  ah,  yes  !  the  silk  fell,  and  in  the  moon- 
light Rowan  saw  the  end  he  had  foreseen,  the 
pointed  nose  as  of  a  large  ferret,  and  beneath  it, 
far  in  under  it,  nervously  working,  the  humid, 
viscous  horror  of  a  small  mouth  almost  round, 
but  lipless,  from  which  came  in  hurried,  husky 
sibilance  the  lisping  words  of  hate  and  menace. 
This  awful  revelation,  although  partly  expected, 
was  so  inexpressibly  horrible  when  it  came,  that, 
doubtless,  the  expression  of  disgust  in  Rowan's 
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face  deepened  so  suddenly  in  acuteness  and 
intensity  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  monster 
who  inspired  it,  infuriated  though  he  was  ;  for 
he  paused  in  the  Hsping  tumult  of  his  violence, 
and,  as  he  paused,  became  suddenly  aware  that 
the  muffler  had  slipped  down.  Then,  as  this 
knowledge  came  to  him,  and  now  rightly  inter- 
preting the  horror  he  saw  written  in  the  colonel's 
countenance,  and  goaded  thus  to  a  fresh  fit  of 
fury,  too  despairing  and  violent  even  for  words, 
he,  with  an  inarticulate  moan  or  whimper,  rushed 
blindly  forward  with  extended  arms  to  attack 
his  enemy.  But  the  colonel,  who  had  foreseen 
this  onslaught,  stepped  quickly  to  one  side,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  quite  overpowered  by  disgust,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  the 
hostile  monster  a  violent  push  with  his  heavy 
walking-stick — a  thrust  of  far  greater  force  than 
he  had  indeed  intended,  for  it  caused  the  man  to 
totter  and  fall  forward  just  as  two  or  three  sailors, 
who  from  a  distance  had  witnessed  the  last 
incidents  of  the  dispute,  ran  up  and  stood  be- 
tween the  adversaries. 

"  That  man,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  in  German, 
pointing  with  his  stick  to  where  the  Moldavian 
lay  sprawling  on  his  knees,  hastily  readjusting 
the  muffler  around  his  hideous  face,  "  tried  to 
assault  me,  and  I  defended  myself.  Look  after 
him,  but  beware  of  him.  He  is  a  wild  beast, 
II 
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not  a  man!"  The  men  looked  at  the  colonel, 
whom  Ihcy  knew  to  be  some  important  grandee 
held  in  great  honour  by  their  captain,  and  then 
at  the  shabby  mass  of  black  clothes  s[)rawling 
on  the  deck,  and  then  at  each  other,  and 
marvelled  greatly,  open-mouthed,  not  knowing 
what  to  say  or  think  or  do. 

"  I  shall  see  the  captain  about  this  to-morrow," 
continued  Rowan.  "  But  in  the  meantime,  as  I 
say,  look  after  this — this — man,  but  beware  of 
him  ! "  and  so  speaking,  he  turned  and  strode 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  cabin. 

Just  before  reaching  the  stairway  he  turned 
and  looked  back.  There  in  the  moonlight  stood 
the  man  in  black,  gazing  after  him,  the  awful 
face  hidden  once  more  in  the  dirty  muffler  which 
was  now  stained  on  one  side  with  the  blood 
which  came  trickling  down  from  a  wound  on  the 
brow.  As  he  saw  the  colonel  turn,  the  man 
raised  his  clenched  fist  and  shook  it  very  slowly, 
solemnly,  and  deliberately, — the  gesture  of  a 
warning  and  of  a  curse, — and  the  sailors,  fearing 
further  violence,  closed  around  him.  Then  the 
colonel  turned  and  went  his  way  to  bed.  The 
following  morning  Rowan  of  course  made  his 
faithful  Adams  (who  by  the  way  was  never 
astonished  at  anything,  having  acquired  through 
long  residence  in  the  ICast  the  stolidity  of  the 
Oriental)    fully   acquainted    with    the    strange 
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events  of  the  preceding  night,  but  charged  him 
to  say  nothing  to  anybody. 

"  I  have  thought  the  matter  over,"  said  the 
colonel,  "and  have  decided  merely  to  tell  the 
captain  that  I  had  a  few  words  with  the  man, 
and  in  a  heated  moment  struck  him,  and  then 
give  Pellegrini  his  excellency's  address  where 
we  shall  be  fur  the  next  fortnight,  so  that  if  this 
man  wants  to  communicate  with  me  in  any  way, 
he  can.  Of  course,  any  question  of  a  duel  with 
such  a  brute  is  absurd.  I'd  as  soon  accept  a 
challenge  from  a  stoat  or  a  ferret.  But  after  all, 
the  initial  fault  was  mine.  This  wretched  crea- 
ture is  not  responsible  either  for  his  face  or  for  his 
manners,  and  I  feel  I  owe  him  some  reparation 
for  my  impertinent  curiosity.  So  I'll  just  say  a 
word  to  Pellegrini  and  give  him  our  address  at 
Djavil  Pacha's,  to  give  to  this  man  if  he  requires 
it.  I  hope  he  won't  attempt  to  assault  me  again 
to-day." 

"  I'll  keep  a  sharp  lookout  he  doesn't,  sir," 
said  Adams.  But  such  precautions  were  un- 
necessary. Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
Moldavian,  who  presumably  was  confined  to  his 
cabin  by  his  wound,  and  the  following  morning 
at  early  dawn  the  colonel  and  his  servant  left 
the  steamer  at  Rustchuck  and  took  the  train  to 
Varna  and  the  Black  Sea,  en  roiite  for  the 
splendours  of  the  Bosphorus. 
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CHAPTER   II 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Rosphorus, 
both  on  the  coast  of  Kuropc  and  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  are  numerous  h'ttle  towns  and  villages — 
the  faubourgs,  as  it  were,  of  Constantinople — 
which,  in  the  belle  saison,  are  inhabited  by 
members  of  the  Turkish  aristocracy  and 
strangers  of  distinction  ;  and  in  one  of  these, 
on  the  European  side,  within  less  than  an 
hour's  journey  by  steamboat  from  the  Stamboul 
bridge,  was  situated  the  palace  of  Hippy 
Rowan's  friend,  —  the  whilom  plunger  of  the 
Petit  and  Jockey  Clubs, — the  famous  Djavil 
Pacha.  Of  the  building  we  need  say  but  little. 
It  was  white, — partly  marble  and  partly  wood, 
painted  to  resemble  marble, — low,  rambling,  and 
commodious,  but  of  no  special  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  certainly  not  Turkish,  or  even 
Oriental,  but  rather  Italian  in  its  outward 
aspect.  The  principal  beauty  and  advantage 
of  the  residence  was  the  extensive  garden 
which  surrounded  it,  and  which,  rising  in 
banks  of  flowers  and  verdure  at  the  back,  in 
front  sloped  down  to  a  splendid  marble  terrace, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
led  to  the  Pacha's  private  landing-place  and 
quay,  whereby  was  moored  the  private  steam- 
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launch  of  his  excellency.  Djavil  Pacha  was  a 
bachelor,  kept  no  harem,  and  lived  in  European 
style,  his  head  cook  and  the  chief  assistants  of 
that  artist  having  been  imported  direct  from 
Bignon's,  and  the  palace  throughout  furnished 
by  a  tapissier  from  Paris,  the  only  concession  to 
Turkish  prejudices  which  a  careful  observer 
might  have  remarked  being  the  absence  of 
statuary  and  paintings  in  the  house — the  Koran, 
as  we  know,  forbidding  the  reproduction 
in  painting  of  animate  objects,  and  Djavil 
having,  before  leaving  the  French  capital,  dis- 
posed of  his  splendid  canvases  and  marbles  in 
the  Rue  Drouot — whether  induced  to  make  this 
sacrifice  by  religious  motives  or  for  more  sordid 
reasons,  who  shall  say?  In  Constantinople — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  backbiting,  tittle- 
tattling,  scandal-mongering  little  village  in  the 
world  —  the  ex-ambassador  and  old  Parisian 
vivciir  was  greatly  blamed  for  living  in  so 
thoroughly  European  a  fashion,  keeping  open 
house,  constantly  entertaining  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  male  and  female,  of  the 
European  colony,  and,  in  fact,  conducting  his 
life  by  the  Bosphorus  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  any  man  of  wealth  and  refinement 
might  conduct  his  by  the  Seine,  the  Danube, 
the  Neva,  or  the  Thames.  The  clever  and 
ambitious    Djavil,   however,   cared    nothing   for 
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such  disapproval,  so  lon^^  as  he  retained  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand  Vizier  (the 
gambler  and  roiiL^  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  Rue 
Scribe  having  now  developed  into  a  hard-work- 
ing Under  -  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs) ;  he  quite  determined  to  live  his  private 
life  as  he  pleased,  since  he  devoted  his  public  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  when  the  day's 
work  was  over  and  he  embarked  on  his  steam- 
launch  on  his  return  journey  to  his  palace,  to 
leave  behind  him  the  Turkish  statesman  and 
become  again  purely  and  simply  the  cosmo- 
politan man  of  pleasure. 

Of  other  permanent  guests  beside  himself  at  the 
palace.  Hippy  found  but  three — his  old  friend,  a 
well-known  gambler  and  breaker  and  taker  of 
banks,  Lord  Melrose ;  an  amusing  French  news- 
paper man,  Emile  Bertonneux  by  name,  of  the 
Paris  CEil  de  Bccuf  \  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
universally- popular  Tony  Jeratczesco,  whom 
Hippy  had  last  seen  in  the  Birdcage  at  New- 
market some  months  before,  and  whose  sudden 
and  mj'sterious  disappearance  from  St.  James's 
Street,  which  loved  him  so  well,  in  order  to  (as 
rumour  asserted)  go  and  take  possession  of  a  pro- 
perty just  left  him  in  some  outlandish  country  by 
a  recently-deceased  relation,  was  still  the  talk  of 
London.  Not  that  London  had  any  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  anything,  whether  good  or  evil,  that 
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might  befall  the  popular  sportsman ;  for  Tony 
Jeratczesco  was  altogether  a  mystery,  and  no- 
body knew  anything  whatever  about  the  man 
familiarly  nicknamed  "  Cheery  and  Cheeky," 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  married  or  single, 
patrician  by  birth  or  plebeian,  nor  indeed  of  what 
nationality  he  might  boast  himself  to  be,  whether 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Pole,  Moldavian, 
Russian,  Wallachian,  Servian,  Bulgarian,or  Monte- 
negrin— Jew,  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
or  what  not.  He  was  good-looking,  amiable, 
refined,  and  well-dressed,  and  moreover,  was  en- 
dowed to  a  very  marked  degree  with  the  rare 
and  precious  gift  of  being  able  to  both  win  and 
lose  money  admirably  well ;  in  no  wise  allowing 
either  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune  to  disturb 
the  serene  reign  of  the  perfect  good  taste  which 
presided  over  all  his  affairs  ;  and  when  this  had 
been  said,  and  the  facts  chronicled,  that  he  was 
fond  of  cards  and  racing,  and  always  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  money  to  justify  his  interest  in 
both  these  expensive  forms  of  speculation,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  a  close  personal  friendship 
with  some  of  the  most  exalted  personages  of  the 
realm — the  authentic  data  wherewith  to  compose 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Count  Jeratczesco  would 
be  perhaps  exhausted,  although  of  course  scandal, 
both  benevolent  and  malignant,  was  constantly 
taking  up  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  great  success 
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of  this  mysterious  stranger  and  adventurer  in  the 
best  of  our  rude  island  society,  and  enriching  it 
with  rare  and  marvellous  broideries  of  fancy. 
For  once,  however,  rumour,  in  dealing  with  the 
private  affairs  of "  Cheery  and  Cheeky,"  would 
appear  to  have  been  correct.  A  relative  had 
died — an  uncle — and  left  Tony  a  mysterious 
castle  and  many  acres  in  Moldavia,  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  Sercth,  and  the  count  had 
come  on  to  stay  with  Djavil  solely  because  he 
knew  Hippy  Rowan,  Lord  Melrose,  and  others 
ej'usdenifarincB,  would  be  gathered  together  under 
the  Pacha's  hospitable  roof- tree,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  making  up  a  house-warming  party 
of  friends  to  accompany  him  to  his  new  posses- 
sions, and  enjoy  some  of  the  shooting  for  which 
the  place  was  famous.  This  plan  met  with 
general  approval,  and  Jeratczesco  found  no 
difficulty  in  forming  a  pleasant  party  to  return 
with  him  to  Moldavia  from  among  the  Pacha's 
numerous  guests.  For  although,  as  we  have 
said,  Dick  Rowan,  Lord  Melrose,  the  Count,  and 
the  French  cJironiqtienr,  were  the  only  permanent 
residents  beneath  the  Pacha's  roof  during  this 
fortnight,  the  four  remaining  guest-chambers  in 
the  palace  were  never  empty ;  for  Djavil's  house 
was  literally  Liberty  Hall,  and  there  was  a 
constant  ebb  and  flow  of  all  kinds  of  persons 
there,  more  or  less  invited  by  the  Pacha :  people 
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from  our  Embassy,  and  people  from  every  other 
Embassy,  people  of  every  rank  and  position  : — 
from  a  very  Broad-Church  English  divine,  who 
was  sent  on  out  of  sheer  mischief  by  our 
ambassador,  Lord  Mailing,  and  who  came,  ac- 
companied by  his  florid,  comely,  and  substantial 
spouse,  both  inclined  to  be  slightly  querulous 
about  the  Holy  Places,  until  they  had  tasted  the 
water- drinking  Djavil's  incomparable  Yquem ; 
she,  indeed,  almost  brought  at  length  to  forget 
the  Turkish  woman's  burning  wrongs  in  the 
delightful  dulchatz  served  in  dainty  silver 
saucers ;  but  he,  more  robust  in  faith,  finding  it 
helpful  to  let  his  soul  occasionally  carol  bracing 
and  encouraging  snatches  from  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  as  healthy  Anglican  protests 
against  the  errors  of  the  Crescent,  even  though 
his  lips,  engaged  in  negotiation  with  the 
Moslem's  woodcock,  of  a  necessity  remained 
silent, — to  a  very  beautiful  and  wayward  Italian 
diva,  who  came  accompanied  by  two  of  her 
adorers,  likewise  blest  with  the  gift  of  song,  and 
who  made  everyone  weep  (including  the  chef 
from  Bignon's,  who  listened  outside)  when  she 
and  her  friends  after  dinner  (and  all  three  slightly 
intoxicated)  interpreted,  as  only  angels  fired  with 
a  few  goblets  of  St.  Marceaux  can,  Verdi's  divine 
Requiem ; — persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
nationality  and  religion,  who  would  arrive  in  time 
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for  dinner  one  evening,  stay  the  night,  and  perhaps 
the  following  day  and  night,  and  then  disappear 
without  thinking  of  subjecting  their  host  to  a 
formal  leave-taking,  being  well  aware  that  his 
excellency's  time  was  very  precious,  since  he 
was  up  and  about  by  six  o'clock  every  morning, 
and  very  often  steaming  down  in  the  direction 
of  Stamboul  to  look  after  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  empire  before  many  of  his  guests  had 
awakened  from  their  slumbers.  So  pleasantly 
did  the  time  pass  that  it  was  with  regret  Colonel 
Rowan  saw  the  termination  of  his  visit  drawing 
nigh,  and  heard  one  morning  Jeratczesco,  im- 
patient to  assume  his  unwonted  role  of  host, 
solemnly  announce  that  in  four  days'  time  he 
should  depart  to  his  home  in  Karpaks,  taking 
with  him  the  followers  he  had  selected.  Then, 
to  celebrate  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
popular  Hippy  Rowan,  Djavil  gave  a  sylvan 
picnic,  which  for  many  months  after  was  the 
subject  of  much  gossip  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora — an  entertainment  destined,  alas ! 
to  be  fraught  with  fatal  consequences  to  the 
gentleman  in  whose  honour  it  was  given.  The 
rendezvous  was  for  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  "  sweet  waters  of  Asia," — there  where  an 
insignificant  little  streamlet  loses  itself  in  the 
Bosphorus, — and    the   guests,  about   twenty   in 
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number,  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  with 
surprising  punctuality — some  coming  with  Djavil 
in  his  steam-launch,  and  some  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

But  for  our  limited  space  we  would  introduce 
each  one  of  these  somewhat  notable  individu- 
alities singly  to  our  readers: — Leopold  Maryx, 
the  dissipated  and  irregular  and  eccentric  savant, 
the  renowned  specialist  for  nervous  diseases,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Vienna  on  purpose  to 
see  the  Sultan  ;  Lord  Mailing,  our  delightful  but 
impossible  ambassador,  accompanied  by  such 
representatives  of  the  power  and  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  wicked  and  sempiternally- 
beautiful  Dowager  Duchess  of  Brompton,  who, 
since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  had  been 
giving  her  undivided  attention  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Eastern  Question,  her  head  reclining 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  successive  generations 
of  susceptible  attaches ;  Lord,  and  especially 
Lady,  Brentford,  the  champion  political  bore  in 
petticoats,  the  victim  to  high  principles,  who  had 
bullied  her  half-witted  husband  into  believing 
he  had  a  conscience  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  expressing  his  delighted 
surprise  at  the  discovery  of  his  novel  possession 
in  a  fashion  so  offensive  to  his  party  as  to  have 
merited  and  brought  about  his  final  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  "the  impetuous  earl,  the  Rupert 
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of  debate,"  and  who,  since  then,  had  been  dedi- 
cating her  h'fe  to  impotent  though  vigorous 
denunciations  of  what  she  termed  the  "treachery" 
of  the  Tory  county  members,  and  the  "infamy" 
of  the  county  caucus  ;  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon, 
the  New  York  milh'onaire  and  sportsman,  a 
rough,  boasting,  but  withal  good-hearted  giant, 
who,  although  vulgar  beyond  even  the  power  of 
dynamite  to  purify,  was  vastly  amusing,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  only  begun  his  boisterous 
youth  at  the  age  of  forty-five  (he  had  been  a 
collier  till  then),  and  who  thus  at  fifty  experi- 
enced the  delightful  surprises  of  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
and  confided  them  to  you  with  a  frankness  which 
would  even  have  brought  blushes  to  the  cheeks 
of  Jean  Jacques  ;  Frank  Silveyra,  the  famous 
Hebrew  financier  and  prince  of  good  fellows, 
from  Vienna,  and  his  friend,  the  no-less-delight- 
ful young  Jew  millionaire  and  artist,  Raphael 
Sciama  ;  the  smart  and  enterprising  little  Alec 
Torquati,  who  had  won  our  Derby  at  far-distant 
Epsom  the  previous  year  with  "Kyber";  and, 
finally,  three  very  beautiful  and  witty,  and 
altogether  attractive,  ladies  of  high  degree  from 
Paris,  who,  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  had 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Seine  to  the  Bosphorus 
on  purpose  to  be  admired,  and  three  very  magni- 
ficent young  Cavaliers  of  the  Guard  who  had 
cume  all  the  way  from  the  Neva  to  the  Bosphorus 
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on  purpose  to  admire  them  and  manifest  their 
admiration.  Ten  carriages  awaited  Djavil's 
guests  on  the  Asian  coast,  and  into  nine  of  these 
they  clarfibered  ;  the  tenth  and  last  being  re- 
served for  a  valet-de-chambre  provided  with  all 
that  could  be  required  for  the  dispensing  of  light 
refreshments  en  route.  And  thus,  with  servants 
of  the  Pacha  mounted  on  faultless  little  Arab 
horses  racing  up  and  down  on  either  side  of  the 
carriages,  bringing  every  now  and  then  from  the 
hindmost  vehicle  fruit  and  sandwiches,  and 
bottles  of  champagne  and  Bordeaux  wherewith 
the  weary  travellers  might  be  refreshed,  this  gay 
and  brilliant  party  dashed  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  at  full  gallop.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  dejeuner  champetre  should  take  place  in  the 
forest  of  Alem-Dagh ;  and  when,  after  a  drive 
at  steeplechase  speed  for  about  three  hours' 
duration,  this  spot  was  reached,  it  was  indeed 
made  manifest  that  Djavil  had  neglected  nothing 
to  make  this  fantastic  breakfast  a  success. 
Here,  to  this  wild,  deserted,  picturesque  spot  in 
the  heart  of  a  forest  in  Asia,  a  romantic  nook 
apparently  miles  away  from  any  trace  of  European 
civilisation,  this  very  grand  seigneur  had  sent  the 
evening  before — accompanied  by  an  army  of 
marmitons — his  cordon  bleu,  whose  education  had 
been  perfected  in  the  famous  kitchen  on  the 
corner  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  and  the  Boule- 
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vard  des  Italicns ;  and  with  this  great  artist  and 
his  assistants  had  come  vast  and  numerous  vans 
drawn  by  bullocks,  and  containing  all  the  re- 
quisites for  cooking,  and  the  food,  and  wine,  and 
silver,  and  decorations,  and  furniture — in  fact, 
all  that  could  be  imagined  by  a  wealthy  and 
experienced  voluptuary  and  man  of  the  world 
to  be  necessary  to  make  this  dejeuner  siir  Vherbe 
for  twenty  persons  an  entertainment  worthy  of 
both  host  and  guests.  The  viands  provided  by 
Djavil  (who,  being  a  Turk,  possessed  that  stub- 
born and  rough  Oriental  palate  which  apparently 
can  never  be  trained  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  most  precious  and  delicate  secrets  and  tradi- 
tions of  la  grande  cuisine)  were  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial character ;  but  the  long  journey  had 
aroused  appetites  wholly  beyond  the  power  of 
sandwiches  and  goblets  of  St.  Marceaux  to 
satisfy,  and  the  Pacha's  guests  eagerly  sought 
consolation  in  the  introductory  ccufs  a  la  Becha- 
mel, as  a  hidden  orchestra  of  the  best  musicians 
to  be  found  in  Constantinople  ravished  the  Asian 
air  with  heaven-inspired  passages  telling  of  the 
jealousy  of  Ainneris  and  of  the  ill-fated  love  of 
Radames  and  Aida. 

"  This  is  the  most  perfect  still  champagne  I 
everdrank!  Where  did  you  get  it,  Djavil?"  And 
so  speaking,  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon  put  down 
his  glass  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  notebook 
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wherein  he  was  accustomed  to  inscribe  such 
precious  addresses.  Life  at  best  is  short,  but  he, 
Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon,  had,  to  speak  Hibernice, 
only  begun  when  already  half  through  it ;  and  as 
he  always  wanted  the  best  of  everything  and  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  personal  quests  after  supreme 
excellence,  he  was  always  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  short  cuts  through  the  experience  of  friends. 
But  the  good-natured  and  adipose  Pacha  shook 
his  head  and  smiled. 

"  No,  no,  vion  cher.  'Tis  a  secret.  Were  I  to  tell 
you,  you'd  buy  it  all  up  and  take  it  back  with  you 
to  America.  But,  if  you  like  it,  I  daresay  I  can 
spare  you  a  few  dozen.     Ask  Hassan  yourself." 

Here  a  very  high-pitched  "Oh!  how  terrible!" 
from  Lady  Brentford  disturbed  the  wit-winged 
chatter  of  the  three  lovely  Seine-side  dames  with 
their  three  adoring  flowers  of  Slav  chivalry ; 
disturbed  the  husbands  of  these  dames,  who 
were  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion  among 
themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  cooking  in  oil ; 
disturbed  the  Dowager  Duchess,  who,  while 
listening  to  Raphael  Sciama's  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  priceless  Giulio  Clovio  he  had 
unearthed  a  fortnight  before  in  Venice,  had  been 
endeavouring,  and  not  without  success,  to  re- 
kindle by  means  of  a  visual  current  of  sympathy 
with  the  youthful  Alec  Torquati  the  flame  of 
passion  in  those  orbs   which  had  first  flashed 
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with  that  all-devouring  fire  early  in  the  fifties  ; 
disturbed  Tony  Jcratczesco,  who  was  explaining 
some  Newmarket  matters  to  Baron  Silveyra,  while 
Lord  Brentford  and  our  ambassador  listened  ; 
and  disturbed,  in  fact,  the  original  cause  of  this 
disturbing  cry,  the  loud-voiced  Leopold  Maryx, 
whose  remarks  to  Hippy  Rowan  had  elicited 
this  startling  exclamation  from  Lady  Brentford, 
who  sat  next  to  him  and  had  overheard  them. 

"  Dr.  Maryx  is  saying  such  awful  things,"  said 
her  ladyship,  shaking  her  head.  "  He  says  he 
believes  in  people  being  possessed  of  devils." 
Then,  even  as  she  spoke,  her  mind  reverted  to 
the  terrible  events  of  1867,  those  famous  "  Re- 
solutions" and  the  way  the  borough  members 
had  been  treated,  and  she  felt  that  the  great  pro- 
fessor might  not  perhaps  after  all  be  mistaken. 

"Ah,  no!  you  misunderstood  me.  Lady  Brent- 
ford ! "  exclaimed  Maryx,  laughing.  "What  I 
said  was,  I  saw  no  reason  why,  if  people  were 
ever  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  as  we  are  told  they 
used  to  be,  we  should  believe  such  things  to  be 
impossible  now.  Is  the  world  any  better  now 
than  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  swine  ran  down 
that  steep  place  and  were  choked  in  the  lake  ?  I 
didn't  say  that  I  believe  in  such  things,  for  I  don't; 
but,  certainly,  if  I  believed  they  ever  existed,  I 
should  think  they  were  as  likely  to  exist  now  as 
ever." 
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"  Maryx  was  telling  me  about  the  children 
of  Judas,"  remarked  Hippy  Rowan,  by  way  of 
explanation. 

"The  children  of  Judas!"  echoed  Emile 
Bertonneux,  the  Parisian  newspaper  man,  scent- 
ing a  possible  article  a  sensation — for  it  is,  we  sup- 
pose, hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
in  so  cosmopolitan  a  gathering  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  French — "  Who  are  they  ?  I 
had  no  idea  that  Judas  was  3.pere  de  famille" 

"  It's  a  Moldavian  legend,"  replied  the  great 
specialist.  "  They  say  that  children  of  Judas, 
lineal  descendants  of  the  arch  traitor,  are  prowl- 
ing about  the  world  seeking  to  do  harm,  and 
that  they  kill  you  with  a  kiss." 

"Oh,  how  delightful!"  murmured  the  Dowager 
Duchess,  glancing  at  Alec  Torquati,  as  if  inviting, 
and  indeed  expecting,  just  such  homicidal  oscu- 
latory  cruelty  at  the  lips  of  the  young  Derby 
winner. 

"  But  how  do  they  get  at  you  to  kiss  you  ?  " 
gasped  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon,  his  thirst  for 
information  leading  him  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
his  mouth  was  full  of  /i>zt/>  sauce  Jiomard. 

"The  legend  is,"  said  Maryx,  "that  in  the 
first  instance  they  are  here  in  every  kind  of 
shape — men  and  women,  young  and  old,  but 
generally  of  extraordinary  and  surpassing  ugli- 
ness, but  are  here  merely  to  fill  their  heart  with 
12 
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envy,  venom,  and  hatred,  and  to  mark  their 
prey.  In  order  to  really  do  harm,  they  have  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  their  hatred,  go  back  to 
the  infernal  regions  whence  they  came, — but  go 
back  by  the  gate  of  suicide, — report  to  the  chief 
of  the  three  princes  of  evil,  get  their  diabolical 
commission  from  him,  and  then  return  to  this 
world  and  do  the  deed.  They  can  come  back 
in  any  form  they  think  the  best  adapted  to  attain 
their  object,  or  rather  satisfy  their  hate :  some- 
times they  come  as  a  mad  dog,  who  bites  you 
and  gives  you  hydrophobia — that's  one  form  of 
the  kiss  of  Judas  ;  sometimes  as  the  breath  of 
pestilence,  cholera,  or  what  not — that's  another 
form  of  the  kiss  of  Judas  ;  sometimes  in  an  at- 
tractive shape,  and  then  the  kiss  is  really  as  one 
of  affection,  though  as  fatal  in  its  effect  as  the 
mad  dog's  bite  or  the  pestilence.  When  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  kiss  of  affection,  however,  there 
is  always  a  mark  on  the  poisoned  body  of  the 
victim — the  wound  of  the  kiss.  Last  summer, 
when  I  was  at  Sinaia  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  I  saw  the  body  of  a  peasant  girl  whose 
lover  had  given  her  the  kiss  of  Judas,  and  there 
certainly  was  on  her  neck  a  mark  like  this," 
and  Maryx  took  up  a  fork  and  scratched  on  the 
tablecloth  three  X's,  thus,  XXX.  "  Can  you  guess 
what  that's  supposed  to  signify?"  inquired  the 
great  physician. 
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"  It  looks  like  a  hurdle,"  remarked  Torquati. 

"  Thirty,"  exclaimed  Lady  Brentford. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Maryx,  "thirty — the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  of  course — the  mark  of  the  price 
of  blood." 

"  Vous  ctcs  impayahle,  mon  cher!"  exclaimed 
Djavil,  grinning.  "  Whenever  you  find  it  no 
longer  pays  you  to  kill  your  patients  you  can 
always  make  money  at  the  foires.  Set  Hippy 
Rowan  to  beat  the  drum  at  the  door  and  you  sit 
inside  the  van  telling  your  wonderful  blagues,  and 
you'll  make  a  fortune  in  no  time." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  tell  those  horrible  tales  to 
the  Sultan,  Leopold,"  said  Lord  Mailing,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  cure  nervous  diseases  by  frightening 
people  to  death,  I  think." 

But  the  great  professor  paid  no  attention  to 
these  flippant  remarks ;  he  was,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing his  marvellous  intelligence  and  extra- 
ordinary science  and  experience  and  skill,  at 
very  heart  a  charlatan  and  mountebank  in  his 
love  of  a  gaping  crowd  ;  and  the  interest  he  saw 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  his  listeners  delighted 
him. 

"  Did  you  say  that  in  the  first  instance  these 
children  of  Judas  are  supposed  to  be  very 
ugly?"  inquired  Colonel  Rowan,  his  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  awful  face  of  that  man,  Isaac 
Lebedenko,  who  had  assaulted  him  on  the  boat. 
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The  incident  had  ahnost  wholly  passed  away 
from  his  memory  until  then,  though  he  had  noted 
it  down  in  his  carefully-kept  diary  ;  and  he  had, 
by  the  way,  long  ago  told  himself  that  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  thought  that 
horrible  muffler  had  disclosed  to  him  ;  that  such 
things  could  not  be,  and  that  he  must  have  been 
deceived  either  by  some  trick  of  shadow,  or  by 
some  prank  played  on  him  by  gout  astride  of 
his  imagination. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Maryx  ;  "  so  runs  the  legend. 
This  physical  ugliness  betokens,  of  course,  the 
malignant  spirit  within.  At  that  stage  they 
may  be  recognised  and  avoided  or,  better  still, 
slain ;  for  they  only  really  become  dangerous 
when  their  hatred  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
they  are  prompted  to  seek  a  voluntary  death 
and  reincarnation  in  order  completely  to  satisfy 
their  malignancy;  for  it  is  by  the  gate  of  suicide 
alone  that  they  can  approach  the  arch-fiend  to 
be  fully  commissioned  and  equipped  to  return  to 
earth  on  their  errand  of  destruction.  So  if  they 
are  killed  in  their  first  stage  of  development,  and 
not  allowed  to  commit  suicide,  they  are  extin- 
guished. When  they  return  fully  armed  with 
power  from  hell,  it  is  too  late  ;  they  cannot  be 
recognised,  and  are  fatal — for  they  have  at  their 
command  all  the  weapons  and  artillery  of  Satan, 
from  the  smile  of  a  pretty  woman  to  the  breath 
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of  pestilence.  This  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of 
hate  in  order  to  more  fully  satisfy  itself  by  a 
regeneration,  this  suicide  on  the  reader  pour 
mieiix  sauter  principle,  is  of  course  nothing  but 
a  parody  of  the  divine  sacrifice  of  Love  on 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  based." 

"  I'm  both  sorry  and  astonished,  my  dear 
Leopold,"  said  Baron  Silveyra,  smiling,  "to  see 
that  your  knowledge  of  diabolical  matters  is  so 
faulty.  How  can  you  speak  of  three  princes  of 
evil  ?     You  must  know  there  are  seventy-two  ! " 

"Ah!  you  believe  in  the  old  system,"  rejoined 
Maryx,  laughing,  and  pouring  himself  out  a 
tumblerful  of  Mouton  Rothschild:  "six  multiplied 
by  twelve,  and  then  the  seven  million  four 
hundred  and  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  demons  of  inferior  rank.  But,  mon 
cher,  that's  altogether  out  of  fashion  now ;  that 
brings  you  to  six  multiplied  by  one  million  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  or  the  old  mysterious  '  tetrade ' 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  counting  both  ways.^ 

^  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  professor  will  be  more  apparent 
if  we  put  the  numbers  in  figures.  He  speaks  of  72  princes  of 
darkness  (6  multiplied  by  12)  and  7,405,926  demons  of  an  inferior 
rank.  This  last  number,  so  strange  apparently,  is  still  the  pro- 
duct of  6  multiplied  by  1,234,321  ;  and,  as  our  readers  can  see, 
1,234,321  presents  to  us  both  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right  the  four  numbers  constituting  the  mysterious  "  tetrade"  of 
Pylhagoras  and  of  Plato. 
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We've  altogether  changed  that  down  in  Hades 
now."  And  then  the  great  savant,  who  de- 
lighted above  all  things  in  gravely  clothing 
nonsense  in  a  garb  of  erudition,  launched  forth 
into  a  fantastic  and  witty  description  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  a 
satire  in  which  he  not  only  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  mystical  knowledge,  but 
which  he  enlivened  by  sly  and  apposite  allusions 
to  the  Governments  represented  by  Djavil  and 
Lord  Mailing  respectively  ;  and  these  gentlemen 
replying  to  this  banter  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
appealing  to  the  other  guests,  the  conversation 
soon  became  general. 

When  the  repast  was  at  length  over,  every 
one  began  strolling  about  the  woods,  and  Hippy 
Rowan,  lighting  a  cigar,  started  for  a  ramble 
with  his  old  friend  Lord  Mailing.  But  they  had 
not  gone  far  when  their  host  sent  a  servant  after 
them  to  request  his  lordship  to  return  and  speak 
with  him  ;  and  so,  the  ambassador  turning  back. 
Hippy  continued  his  saunter  by  himself,  pene- 
trating by  degrees  into  a  somewhat  remote  and 
secluded  part  of  the  forest,  the  voices  and  laughter 
of  the  other  guests  becoming  gradually  fainter 
and  fainter  as  he  strolled  on.  Suddenly,  from 
behind  a  tree,  a  man  sprang  out  upon  him,  and 
a  knife  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  swiftly  descend- 
ing upon  his  heart.     Hippy,  quick  as  lightning 
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leapt  to  one  side,  striking  up  as  he  did  so  with 
his  heavy  walking-stick  at  the  would-be  assassin's 
arm,  and  with  such  force  that  he  sent  the  knife 
flying  out  of  the  man's  hand  into  the  air ;  and 
then  turning,  he  dealt  the  villain  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground  as  one  dead.  It  was  the  Moldavian, 
Isaac  Lebedenko.  Hippy  had  recognised  the 
eyes  gleaming  over  the  dirty-white  muffler  the 
moment  the  man  sprang  out  upon  him  ;  and 
now,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  insensible,  there 
could  of  course  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  about 
the  man's  identity,  although  he  had  so  fallen  on 
one  side  that  the  wrapper  had  not  been  dis- 
arranged from  his  face.  We  have  said  that, 
although  enjoying  the  well -merited  reputation 
of  being  the  best-natured  man  in  London,  Dick 
.Rowan  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  reproach  of 
having  been  most  unduly  harsh  and  severe  in 
the  numerous  wars  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  hardness,  not  to  say  cruelty, 
presumably  ever  latent  in  his  nature,  but  which 
seemed  only  to  be  called  to  the  surface  under 
certain  special  conditions  closely  connected  with 
peril  and  the  excitement  engendered  thereby, 
now  made  itself  apparent.  The  Moldavian  had 
fallen  on  his  side,  and  the  shock  of  his  fall  had 
been  so  violent  that,  while  one  hand  lay  palm 
upwards  and  half  open  on  the  trunk  of  a  large 
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fallen  tree,  the  other  hand,  palm  downwards,  had 
been  thrown  upon  its  fellow.  It  was  rather  a 
peculiar  position  for  the  shock  resulting  from  a 
fall  to  have  thrown  the  hands  into,  and  of  course 
indicated  that  the  blow  had  been  so  severe  that 
the  man  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  attempt 
to  break  his  fall,  but  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
like  a  doll.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  way  Rowan 
explained  the  matter  as  he  stood  over  his  pros- 
trate enemy,  wondering  in  his  mind  how  he 
could  possibly  contrive  to  secure  the  violent 
would-be  assassin  until  such  time  as  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  assistance  and  have  him  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  for  punishment ;  and  just 
as  he  noticed  the  position  of  his  hands  his  eyes 
caught  the  gleaming  of  the  knife,  which  had 
fallen  a  little  farther  on  in  the  grass.  Hippy 
went  to  where  it  lay  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
a  murderous  -  looking  weapon  indeed:  broad, 
double-edged,  and  very  sharp,  though  rather 
thick  and  not  long,  and  fitted  with  a  big 
round  handle  of  lead,  destined,  of  course,  to  lend 
terrible  momentum  to  any  blow  struck  by  it. 
Rowan  looked  at  the  knife,  and  then  at  the 
hands  of  the  Moldavian,  lying  in  so  diabolically 
tempting  a  position  ;  and  just  then  a  quivering 
of  the  man's  legs  plainly  indicated  that  he  was 
recovering  his  senses.  If  it  was  to  be  done  at 
all  there  was  evidently  no  time  to  be  lost,  so 
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Rowan,  taking  the  sharp  instrument,  and  poising 
it  point  downwards  over  the  man's  hands,  which 
were  ah-eady  beginning  to  twitch  with  returning 
consciousness,  and  using  his  huge  walking-stick 
as  a  hammer,  with  one  powerful  blow  on  the 
broad  heavy  handle  of  the  knife,  drove  it  through 
both  the  hands  of  the  Moldavian  and  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  up  to  the  very  hilt.  A  slight 
and  almost  inaudible  groan  came  from  behind 
the  white  wrapper — that  was  all ;  but  Rowan 
could  see  that  under  the  sting  of  the  sudden 
pain  the  man  had  completely  recovered  con- 
sciousness, for  the  awful  eyes,  just  visible  above 
the  muffler,  were  now  open  and  fixed  upon  him. 

"  You  miserable  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  Rowan 
in  German,  his  voice  hoarse  with  anger.  "  You 
may  think  yourself  lucky  I  didn't  kill  you  like  a 
dog  when  you  lay  there  at  my  mercy.  But  I'll 
have  you  punished — never  fear.  Lie  quiet  there 
until  I  have  you  sent  for  to  be  put  in  prison." 

The  man  said  nothing ;  his  awful  eyes  simply 
looked  at  Rowan.  "  I  have  been  forced,  as  you 
see,"  continued  the  colonel,  leisurely  taking  out 
a  cigar  and  lighting  it,  "  to  nail  you  to  the  tree 
to  prevent  your  escaping.  Vermin  is  often 
treated  so,  you  know.  But  I  shan't  incon- 
venience you  for  long.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  sending  people  to  unpin  you  and  bind 
you  properly,  and  have  you  taken  off  to  prison. 
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We  have  not  seen  the  last  of  each  other  yet,  my 
good  friend — beHevc  me,  we  have  not." 

Then  the  man  spoke — it  was  almost  in  a 
whisper,  but  the  words  came  with  the  horrible 
liquid  lisp  Rowan  remembered  with  so  much 
disgust.  "  No,"  he  murmured,  "  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  each  other  yet — we  have  not." 

"  There's  but  little  fear,  I  fancy,  of  your  not 
being  here  when  I  send  for  you,"  resumed 
Rowan,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
he  and  the  Moldavian  had  been  steadfastly 
gazing  at  each  other.  "  So  we  needn't  waste 
more  time  now,  and  especially  as  you  must  be 
rather  uncomfortable.  So  a  die?i^ot."  Then,  just 
as  he  was  turning  away,  he  stopped.  "  In  case," 
said  he  very  quietly,  "you  should  succeed  in 
wriggling  away  before  I  send  for  you,  and  prefer 
mutilating  your  hands  to  suffering  the  very  many 
lashes  I  shall  certainly  have  administered  to  you, 
it's  as  well  you  should  know,  perhaps,  that  when 
travelling  I  invariably  carry  a  revolver.  I'm 
without  it  to-day — very  luckily  for  you — by  the 
merest  accident.  But  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it 
again.  So  take  care."  And  then  Rowan  turned 
and  began  strolling  very  leisurely  back  to  where 
he  had  left  his  friends.  His  last  words  had  not 
been  idly  spoken,  but  were  intended  to  first  of 
all  suggest  to  the  miserable  wretch  whom  he 
had  left   nailed  to  the  fallen  tree,  that  escape 
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was  not  altogether  impossible,  provided  he  were 
ready  to  pay  the  terrible  price  of  self-mutilation 
required  ;  and,  secondly,  to  indicate  the  humili- 
ating nature  and  severity  of  the  punishment  in 
store  for  him,  that  he  might  decide  whether 
escape  at  any  cost  were  not  preferable  to  such 
torture  and  degradation.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Hippy  Rowan,  directly  the  first  moment  of 
anger  and  the  accompanying  spasm  of  malig- 
nant cruelty  had  passed  away,  had  decided  in 
his  mind  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter, 
and  by  no  means  to  take  upon  himself  the  ennui 
and  trouble  of  having  the  paltry  villain  more 
seriously  punished  than  he  had  already  been. 
Had  he  had  his  revolver  with  him,  he  would  of 
course  have  killed  the  man  ;  but  as  it  was,  he 
had  nailed  him  as  vermin  to  a  tree  in  a  lonely 
forest  in  Asia,  and  there  he  would  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  He  might  starve  to  death  there,  or 
escape  by  a  terrible  mutilation,  or  possibly  with 
his  teeth  remove  the  knife  ;  or  somebody  might 
happen  to  pass  by  and  relieve  him,  though  this 
last  was  hardly  likely  :  but  at  all  events  he, 
Hippy  Rowan,  having  warned  the  villain  what 
to  expect  in  the  event  of  his  again  molesting 
him,  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and,  indeed,  not  even  mention  the  dis- 
agreeable episode  to  his  friends — at  least,  not  at 
present. 
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When  Rowan  got  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
picnic,  he  found  the  preparations  for  departure 
just  being  completed  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
Djavil's  guests  were  once  more  comfortably 
ensconced  in  the  carriages  and  on  their  way 
back  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  this  time  by  another 
road,  which  their  host  had  reserved  as  an  agree- 
able surprise,  and  which  led  through  scenery  of 
great  beauty — first,  after  fairy  vistas  of  sylvan 
solitudes  and  entanglements,  through  a  squalid 
though  picturesque  little  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  men  and  women  and  children,  came 
running  out  after  the  carriages  in  great  excite- 
ment, calling  out  and  holding  up  their  hands  for 
alms ;  then  past  an  encampment  of  tziganes, 
who  were  singing  and  playing  and  dancing ; 
then  across  a  lonely  plain,  over  which  here  and 
there  in  the  far  distance,  and  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  horizon,  now  all  ablaze 
with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  passed  bullock 
carts  full  of  peasants,  grouped  together  with 
Oriental  and  artistic  grace,  going  home  after  the 
day's  toil ;  and  then  at  last,  as  the  sun  disap- 
peared to  their  left  behind  the  islands  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  to  where  the  splendid  panorama  of 
the  Bosphorus  bathed  in  twilight  lay  at  their 
feet.  There,  by  the  waterside,  the  party  broke 
up — all  but  those  persons  staying  with  Djavil 
going  back  to  Constantinople  in  a  steamboat 
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provided  for  their  convenience  by  their  host,  and 
the  others,  including  of  course  Hippy  Rowan, 
returning  to  the  Pacha's  palace  in  his  excel- 
lency's steam-launch. 

The  scene  returning  home  was  beautiful  indeed, 
but  so  familiar  to  Colonel  Rowan  that  the  love- 
liness of  what  he  saw  could  hardly  have  been  the 
sole  and  only  cause  of  the  deep  feeling  of  melan- 
choly which  stole  over  him  as  he  walked  the 
deck  and  heard  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  which 
the  others  were  taking  back  with  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance.  It  was  quite  night,  and  the  sea  was 
very  quiet,  for  after  sundown  no  boat  leaves  the 
Bosphorus,  neither  is  any  vessel  allowed  to  enter 
therein  before  the  dawn ;  so  that  the  only  sound 
which  broke  the  stillness,  when  the  music  had 
died  away  in  the  distance,  was  the  noise  of  the 
screw,  which,  working  in  the  phosphorescent 
waters,  rolled  out  showers  and  sheets  of  gold  as 
the  little  steam-launch  plodded,  plodded,  plodded 
on  its  course,  cleaving  and  leaving  on  either  side 
and  behind  a  way  of  liquid  fire.  Above  were 
the  heavens  sparkling  with  stars,  below  and 
around  the  sea  of  molten  gold,  while  on  either 
side  on  the  silent  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  gleamed 
and  streamed  innumerable  lights  from  the  diff- 
erent harem  windows,  at  some  one  of  which 
every  now  and  then  an  inquisitive  head  would 
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appear,  peeping  out  at  the  passing  vessel.  All 
Djavil's  guests  were  tired  ;  so  after  dinner,  and  a 
little  music  and  chatting,  and  sonic  very  harm- 
less gambling,  they  retired  to  rest  much  earlier 
than  usual.  Rowan  being  indeed  glad  when  the 
time  came  that,  unobserved  and  alone,  he  could 
deliver  himself  up  wholly  to  his  reflections,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  happened  that  night  to  be  of  a 
strangely  melancholy  complexion.  His  rooms 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  the  windows  indeed 
opening  out  on  to  the  garden  which  sloped  down 
to  the  marble  terrace  bordering  the  Bosphorus  ; 
and  since  it  was  to  meditate  rather  than  to  sleep 
that  Rowan  sought  retirement,  and  as  it  was 
early  and  the  night  divine,  the  colonel,  when  he 
had  sent  the  faithful  Adams  to  bed,  lit  a  cigar 
and  went  out,  descending  to  the  waterside  to 
enjoy  the  view.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the 
terrace,  however,  when  from  the  farther  end  of 
it,  which  lay  in  shadow,  emerged,  crawling  in  the 
moonlight  along  the  white  marble  pavement,  an 
awful  figure,  which  he  knew  but  too  well — that 
of  Isaac  Lcbedenko  the  Moldavian,  the  man 
whom  he  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before  nailed 
to  a  tree  in  the  forest  in  Asia.  As  Rowan  saw 
the  man,  the  man  saw  him  ;  and  as  Hippy 
stepped  back  and  hurriedly  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
his  revolver,  remembering,  even  as  he  did  so, 
that  he  had  left  that  useful  weapon  on  his  dress- 
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ing-table,  the  Moldavian  drew  himself  up  and 
sprang  towards  his  enemy,  pulling,  as  he  advanced, 
with  one  hand  the  mufifler  from  his  face,  and  dis- 
closing with  hideous  distinctness  in  the  moon- 
light the  indescribable  horror  of  that  countenance 
of  a  monster  not  born  of  woman,  while  with  the 
other  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket. 

"  The  only  way !"  he  gasped,  in  lisping  German 
— "  the  only  way  !  But  I  am  ready — glad  ;  for  I 
shall  come  to  you  now  and  you  cannot  escape 
me  !  See  !  "  And  so  saying,  and  before  Rowan 
could  realise  what  was  taking  place,  the  man 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and  with  a  loud 
groan  fell  backwards  into  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus,  which  closed  over  him. 


CHAPTER   III 

"And    you    say    you    were   not   frightened?" 
exclaimed  Bertonneux  of  the  CEil  de  Bccuf. 

Hippy  Rowan  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 
"  No,  of  course  not,"  he  said.  Then  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice  lest  the  others  should  hear 
him,  "Do  you  know,  it's  a  strange  thing  inon 
cher,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  known  what 
fear  is.  It's  no  boast,  of  course,  but  a  fact ;  and 
you   can    ask  anyone   who's   been    with  me  in 
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danger.  There  are  plenty  of  them  about,  for  I 
began  with  Inkcrmann  and  only  ended  with 
Candahar,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable  little 
private  adventures  more  or  less  unpleasant 
between  times,  like  the  one  I've  just  been  telling 
you  about,  in  fact.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I'm  neither  a  fool  nor  a  coxcomb, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  exactly 
courage,  I  fancy,  but  rather  an  absolute  inability 
to  entertain  such  a  sentiment  as  fear.  Just  as 
some  people  are  born  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb." 
The  scene  was  an  immense  and  lofty  chamber, 
luxuriously  furnished,  half  drawing-room  and 
half  smoking-room,  in  Tony  Jeratczesco's  house 
in  Moldavia,  in  the  Krapak  Mountains,  and  the 
time  about  a  month  after  the  events  had  taken 
place  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  It  had  been 
raining  all  day,  as  it  only  can  rain  in  the  Dan- 
ubian  principalities,  aud  so  the  sportsmen  had 
been  unable  to  get  out :  a  particularly  deplorable 
contretemps,  seeing  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  contingent  which  had  come  on  from 
the  Bosphorus,  and  which  included  Rowan,  the 
French  journalist.  Lord  Melrose,  the  three  very 
magnificent  Cavaliers  of  the  Guard  from  the 
shores  of  the  Neva,  and  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon, 
the  guests  of  "  Cheery  and  Cheeky,"  were  wild, 
rough,  and  boisterous  neighbouring  magnates, 
many   of  whom    had   never    travelled    beyond 
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Bucharest,  and  none  of  whom  possessed  any  of 
those  very  rare  and  precious  qualities  of  heart 
and  head,  a  combination  of  which  in  a  fellow- 
captive  can  alone  reconcile  us  to  the  common 
chain.  These  boyars  were  indeed  so  inconceiv- 
ably rough  and  uncouth  that  Tony  Jeratczesco 
greatly  regretted  having,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
taking  possession  of  his  property,  conformed  to 
the  almost  feudally  hospitable  custom  of  the 
country,  and  invited  these  loud-voiced  Nimrods 
and  their  retainers  to  take  up  their  residence 
under  his  roof-tree  for  such  time  as  the  sport 
in  the  neighbourhood  might  meet  with  their 
approval.  As  it  was,  however,  the  mistake  had 
been  made :  these  strange  beings  had  been  asked 
and  had  come,  and  the  evil  was  past  recall ;  and 
although  at  certain  times,  and  especially  after 
dinner,  and  when  the  alcohol  began  to  lift  its 
voice,  the  society  of  the  wealthy  barbarians 
became  almost  unendurable,  it  had,  of  course, 
to  be  put  up  with  and  made  the  best  of ;  all  that 
Tony's  more  civilised  friends  could  do  being, 
almost  in  self-defence,  as  it  were,  to  keep  to  them- 
selves as  much  as  was  possible  without  risking 
giving  offence  to  their  unpleasant  fellow-guests 
by  this  reserve.  The  house-party  was  composed 
entirely  of  men,  which  of  course  did  not  add  to 
the  refinement  of  the  gathering ;  and  when,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  tedium  of  a 
13 
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long  and  rainy  day,  thorouj^dily  saturated  with 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  had  reached  the  hour  pre- 
ceding midnight,  the  atmosphere  of  Jeratczesco's 
salon,  either  from  an  ethical  or  from  a  purely 
social  point  of  view,  would  assuredly  have  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  that  of  most  drawing- 
rooms  in  Mayfair.  To  the  French  journalist 
Rowan  had  already  told  the  story  of  his  horrible 
adventure  with  Isaac  Lebedenko  and  of  the 
man's  suicide — all  of  which  events,  together  with 
minutes  of  what  Maryx  had  said  about  the 
children  of  Judas,  were  found  carefully  noted 
down  in  the  colonel's  diary  after  his  death, 
from  which  source  of  information  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Adams,  the  present  authentic  account 
of  the  strange  facts  is  taken  ; — but  Mr.  Leonard 
P.  Beacon  not  having  heard  the  story  before. 
Hippy  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  it  to 
him,  the  question  and  answer  with  which  this 
chapter  opens  being  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  telling  of  this  tale. 

Hippy  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  to  avoid 
attracting  attention  ;  but  he  had  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  boisterous  nature  of  his 
American  auditor,  who  now  exclaimed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice — "  What !  do  you  mean  seriously 
to  tell  me,  Rowan,  that  you  have  never  known 
what  fear  is  ?  that  }-ou  simply  can't  be  frightened 
by  anything  ?  " 
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Annoying  as  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  have  such  a  question  put  in  so  trumpet- 
tongued  a  fashion,  Hippy  plainly  saw  that  the 
American  would  insist  upon  a  reply  to  his 
thundered  query,  and  that  it  would  in  nowise 
better  matters  to  delay  giving  it. 

"  I  do,"  said  he  simply  ;  and  then  added,  in 
a  half- whisper,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  yell  so, 
Beacon." 

But  it  was  too  late ;  the  half-tipsy  boyars, 
bored  to  death  and  eager  to  seize  upon  any 
topic  of  conversation  likely  to  furnish  a  pretext 
for  much  violence  of  language,  had  heard  the 
question  and  the  answer,  and  an  uproar  ensued 
which  Jeratczesco  was  powerless  to  quell,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  the  amiability  and  good 
breeding  of  Dick  Rowan  were  both  put  to  a 
severe  test  by  the  clumsy  banter  and  coarsely- 
expressed  incredulity  of  these  uncouth  noblemen. 
One  gentleman  especially,  a  certain  Prince 
Valerian  Eldourdza,  who,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  educated  at  a  lycee  in  Paris, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Admirable  Crichton  of 
that  part  of  Moldavia,  pressed  Hippy  very  hard, 
plying  him  with  most  personal  and  impertinent 
questions  as  to  his  belief  in  a  future  life,  future 
punishment,  the  devil,  and  so  forth,  and  at  last, 
indeed,  going  so  far  as  to  solemnly  declare  that 
not  only  did  he  not  believe  in  Colonel  Rowan's 
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inability  to  experience  terror,  but  that  he  would 
himself  undertake,  under  a  penalty  of  ^^4000,  to 
frighten  him.  This  somewhat  offensive  boast 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  fallen  from  Eldourdza's 
\'\[)s  in  the  heat  of  excitement,  and  probably 
without  the  speaker  himself  attaching  any  very 
great  meaning  or  importance  to  his  words ;  but 
the  statement  having  been  received  with  vocif- 
erous approval  by  the  other  boyars,  his  highness 
had  been  constrained  to  repeat  the  bet,  and  the 
second  time  give  it  a  more  specific  form.  "  One 
hundred  thousand  francs,"  he  repeated,  bringing 
his  very  small  and  very  unclean  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  much  violence,  "  that  I  frighten  you, 
colonel,  before  you  leave  here — that  is,  of  course, 
always  provided  you're  not  leaving  at  once." 

"  My  friend  is  staying  with  me  another  month," 
interposed  Jcratczesco  rather  angrily.  "But  I 
can't  allow  such  bets  to  be  made  in  my  house, 
Eldourdza.  I  hate  practical  jokes — we  have 
quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  folly  in  England." 

"They're  afraid  already!"  sneered  a  very 
unpleasant-looking  old  Moldavian  statesman,  all 
lip  and  nose,  chewing  at  his  cigar  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog  with  a 
bone. 

"  You  leave  this  to  me,  Tony,"  said  Rowan  to 
his  host,  speaking  quickly,  and  in  English  ;  then, 
turning  to  Eldourdza — "  Let's  understand  each 
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other  plainly,  prince.  What  do  you  mean  by 
fright  ?  Of  course  you  can  startle  me  by  jumping 
out  from  a  dark  corner,  or  any  trick  of  that  kind. 
I  make  no  bet  about  that  kind  of  thing,  of 
course ;  but  I'll  bet  you  an  even  hundred 
thousand  francs,  if  you  like,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  that  you  don't  make  me 
experience  what  is  generally  and  by  everyone 
understood  by  the  word  fright — a  sentiment  of 
fear,  or  of  anything  even  remotely  resembling 
fear.  How  shall  we  define  it,  for  we  must  be 
clear  on  this  point?" 

"  Hair  standing  on  end  and  teeth  chattering," 
suggested  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Beacon,  who  was 
greatly  delighted  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
foreseeing  an  adventure  and  new  experience  of 
some  kind. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Eldourdza,  who  had  been 
consulting  in  a  whisper  with  his  friends,  and 
absorbing  yet  another  gobletful  of  champagne 
strongly  laced  with  brandy.  "  Let  those  very 
words  be  used  if  you  like — I'll  bet  you  an  even 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs — two  hundred 
thousand  if  you  like"  (Hippy  nodded),  "that 
before  you  leave  this  place,  four  weeks  from 
to-day,  you  will  be  so  frightened  that  your  hair 
will  stand  on  end,  your  teeth  will  chatter,  and 
what's  more,  you'll  call  for  help." 

"Very  well,"  assented  Rowan,  laughing,  "  Cest 
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cntcmlu  ;  but  I  shan't  make  you  go  so  far  as  that, 
my  dear  prince.  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  pay 
up  if  you  do  more  than  merely  startle  me  in  the 
way  I  spoke  of  just  now — by  some  sudden  noise, 
or  jumping  out  at  me,  or  some  such  silly  prank. 
Anything  even  approaching  fear,  much  less 
terror,  of  course,  and  I  pay  up  at  once.  And," 
he  added  good-naturedly — for  he  was  fond  of 
winning  money,  and  the  certainty  of  this  ^8000 
was  very  pleasant  to  him — "  luckily  for  you, 
Eldourdza,  I  happen  to  have  the  money  to  pay 
with  if  I  lose.  I  was  on  every  winner  the  last 
day  at  Baden — couldn't  do  wrong — and  sent  it 
all  on  to  Gunzburg  at  once,  where  it  is  intact, 
for  I  didn't  want  to  be  tempted  to  gamble  till  I 
got  to  the  Yacht  Club." 

And  so  this  strange  bet  was  made,  and  duly 
noted  down  with  the  approval  of  all,  even 
Jeratczesco  withdrawing  his  objection  when  he 
saw  the  very  evident  satisfaction  with  which  the 
colonel  regarded  what  he  felt  sure  to  be  the  only 
possible  result  of  this  absurd  wager.  But  if 
Hippy  Rowan  had  foreseen  the  wholly-unexpected 
way  in  which  this  waiting  day  by  day,  night 
after  night,  and  hour  by  hour,  for  the  surprise — 
of  course  of  an  apparently  unpleasant  nature — 
which  Eldourdza  and  his  friends  must  be  pre- 
paring for  him,  had  he,  we  say,  foreseen  the 
peculiar  and  unprecedented  way  in  which  this 
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really  absurd  suspense  was  destined  to  gradually, 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  affect  his 
nerves  in  the   course   of  the   next   month,   he 
would  most  assuredly  have  let  the  prince's  silly 
wager   pass   unnoticed.     And  what   made   this 
never-absent  feeling  of  care,  of  perpetual  caution, 
of  unceasing  vigilance,  the  more  acutely  irksome 
to  Hippy  was,  that  these  quite  novel  sensations 
could  be  ascribed  but  to  one  altogether  disagree- 
able and  detestable  cause — namely,  the  advance 
of  old  age.     His  experience  of  life  had  told  him 
that  the  constitution  of  a  man  who  had  lived  as 
he  had  lived  was  apt  to  break  down  suddenly, 
no  matter  how  robust  it  might  be  apparently; 
the  supports,  the   foundation,   which   kept   the 
structure  in  its  place  and  seemingly  firm  and 
upright,  having  been  little  by  little,  and   very 
gradually  but  very  surely,  removed  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  nights  of  which  had  been  worn  to 
very  morning  in  the  fatigue  of  pleasure,  and  the 
days  of  which  had  been  scornful  of  repose.     He 
had  seen  innumerable  friends  of  his,  apparently 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  himself,  suddenly  give 
way  in  this  fashion — fall  down  like  a  house  of 
cards,  as  it  were,  and  be  swept  away  into  the 
outer   darkness.      Could    it    be   owing    to    the 
approach  of  some  such  sudden  and  disastrous 
conclusion  to  his  mundane  affairs,  that  he  found 
day  by  day,  as  the  next  four  weeks  wore  on,  his 
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nerves,  liilherto  apparently  of  steel,  becoming 
more  and  more  unstrung  by  this  suspense,  the 
cause  of  which  was  in  reality  so  utter  puerile  and 
contemptible?  This  was  very  certainly  not  his 
first  experience  of  suspense :  he  had  been  in 
danger  of  his  life  very  often,  and  on  a  few 
occasions  this  danger  had  been  imminent  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  yet  never  could 
he  recall  having  felt  before  this  uneasiness  of 
mind,  this  perpetual  questioning  of  his  heart, 
which  now,  while  merely  waiting  for  these 
boorish  savages  to  play  some  more  or  less  grue- 
some, and  even  perhaps  dangerous,  practical  joke 
on  him,  he  experienced.  So  it  must  be  old  age  ; 
it  could  be  nothing  else — old  age,  and  the  be- 
ginning, perhaps,  of  a  general  breaking-up  of  the 
system;  the  first  intimation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
second  and  final  payment  being  about  to  be  re- 
quired of  him  for  those  extravagances  by  Seine 
side  already  alluded  to,  those  myrtles  sacred  to 
the  sparrow-drawn  goddess,  those  prolonged  and 
oft  -  repeated  saunters  from  midnight  to  dawn 
arm-in-arm  with  Bacchus  and  baccarat;  such 
outriders  of  death's  chariot,  Rowan  told  himself, 
it  must  be  that  induced  him,  greatly  to  his  own 
surprise,  to  waste  so  much  of  his  time  twisting 
and  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  kinds  of  possible 
and  impossible  speculations  as  to  how  these 
wretched    Moldavians   were   going   to   try   and 
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frighten  him,  led  him  to  carefully  examine  his 
apartments  evevy  night  before  retiring  to  rest, 
see  that  his  revolver  had  not  been  tampered  with 
and  was  safely  under  his  pillow,  and  finally, 
indeed,  and  just  before  the  end,  brought  about  so 
chronic  a  condition  of  nervous  restlessness  as  to 
render  his  seeking  that  pillow  for  purposes  of 
prolonged  repose,  a  mockery.  Of  course  this 
very  abnormal  condition  of  mind,  which  in  no- 
wise even  remotely  resembled  fear  and  was  one 
merely  of  perpetual  watchfulness,  was  of  very 
gradual  growth,  and  Hippy  Rowan  was  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  its  development,  until  just 
before  the  end,  quite  sufficiently  master  of  himself 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  not  only  from  his  friends, 
but  even  from  his  valet,  the  omniscient  Adams  ; 
and  the  very  visible  change  in  the  colonel's  appear- 
ance and  manner,  which  by  and  by  came  to  be 
remarked,  was  ascribed  by  all — and  in  a  great 
measure  justly  ascribed — to  a  very  severe  chill 
which  he  caught  shortly  after  the  night  of  the 
wager,  and  which  confined  him  to  the  house,  and 
indeed  to  his  room,  for  many  days.  Neither  Prince 
Eldourdza  nor  anyone  else  had  made  any  even 
covert  allusion,  in  Rowan's  hearing,  to  the  wager 
since  the  night  on  which  it  had  been  made  and 
formally  noted  down  ;  and  this  fact  in  itself,  this 
studied  silence,  became  in  the  course  of  time, 
and    as    Rowan's  nervous  irritability  increased, 
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a  source  of  annoyance  to  him,  and  induced  him 
at  length  suddenly  one  morning,  when  they  were 
all  at  breakfast  together,  to  himself  boldly  allude 
to  the  matter,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  constantly  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"Pardon  me,  prince,"  said  he,  smiling,  and 
with  well-assumed  carelessness,  "  if  I  allude  to 
the  matter  of  our  wager,  which  you  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  for  you  have  only  ten  days  left 
now,  and  " — 

"  Plenty  of  time ! "  interrupted  Eldourdza 
roughly.  "  Forgotten  it  ?  Not  I — have  I  ?  "  he 
continued,  turning  to  his  friends.  "You  know 
whether  I  have  forgotten  it  or  not !  "  Significant 
and  sinister  grins  and  much  shaking  of  heads 
in  negation  responded  to  this  appeal — a  panto- 
mime which  excited  the  colonel's  curiosity  not 
a  little. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I 
shouldn't  like  to  take  your  money  without  your 
having  had  some  semblance  of  a  run  for  it.  All 
I  want  to  tell  you  was  this,  and  I  feel  sure  you'll 
agree  with  what  I  now  say.  Of  course  I've  no 
idea  what  kind  of  prank  you're  going  to  play  on 
me  to  endeavour  to  frighten  me,  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  as  horrible  and  awful  a  thing  as  you 
can  concoct,  for  I  suppose  you've  no  intention 
of  making  me  a  present  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs." 
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"Certainly  not!"  laughed  Prince  Valerian; 
"  if  you  get  it  at  all  you'll  have  to  pay  dear  for 
it,  believe  me." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Hippy,  "anything  you 
like  ;  but  that's  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
about.  Of  course  I'm  at  your  disposal  to  do 
anything  you  like  with,  and  to  try  and  frighten 
in  any  way  and  every  way  you  can  contrive ; 
but  you  can  easily  understand  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  my  endurance,  otherwise  you'd 
make  me  look  like  a  fool.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  you're  at  perfect  liberty,  say,  to  send  any 
ghost,  or  vampire,  or  wild  beast,  or  devil,  or 
anything  else  you  can  think  of,  to  my  room  to 
try  and  frighten  me,  and  for  that  purpose  I  am 
glad  to  lend  you  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  As  it 
is,  I  leave  my  door  unlocked  every  night  now,  as 
perhaps  you  know.  But  there  must  be  some 
limit  to  this — I  mean  that  your  endeavour  to 
frighten  me  must  have  some  limit  in  time,  and 
can't  go  on  for  ever.  Suppose  we  put  it  at  one 
hour — for  one  hour  let  your  ghost  or  devil  do  its 
worst ;  then  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  it  has 
failed  to  frighten  me,  your  goblin  will  become 
merely  a  nuisance,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  justified 
in  extinguishing  it,  don't  you?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  Eldourdza.  "  In 
less  than  an  hour  :  we  don't  ask  for  an  hour — 
half  an  hour  will  do  ;  after  half  an  hour  you  are 
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perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like — pro- 
vided always,"  he  added  cjrimly,  "  that  by  that 
time  you  are  not  half  dead  with  fright." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  rejoined  Hippy  ;  "  so  that's 
understood.  After  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
your  test,  whatever  it  may  be,  begins,  I  shall  be 
free  to  use  any  means  I  care  to  adopt  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  test,  provided  by  that  time,  of 
course,  I  have  not  felt  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  alarm.  As,  in  the  event  of  your  test 
being  something  really  offensive  and  disagree- 
able to  me,  I  should  probably  use  my  revolver, 
I  thought  it  only  fair  to  have  this  plainly  under- 
stood, so  that  what  is  really  only  a  silly  practical 
joke  may  not,  by  a  misunderstanding,  end  in  a 
tragedy." 

The  prince  nodded  in  acquiescence.  "You 
are  quite  right,"  he  said.  "  After  half  an  hour 
do  as  you  please.  But  you're  mistaken  in  look- 
ing upon  this  as  a  practical  joke.  Colonel  Rowan  ; 
it  will  be  no  joke,  and  may  indeed,  even  against 
your  will,  end  in  a  tragedy." 

As  may  be  readily  imagined,  these  few 
mysterious  words  of  menace  from  the  man 
pledged  to,  in  some  way  or  other,  cause  him 
within  ten  days'  time  to  experience  the  novel, 
but  doubtless  unpleasant,  sensation  of  terror,  did 
not  tend  to  bring  the  colonel  to  a  more  restful 
state  of  mind ;  and  his  never-ending  speculations 
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as  to  what  scheme  these  savages  might  perchance 
be  planning  wherewith  to  frighten  him,  began 
again   after   this   conversation   to   torment    his 
brain    with   renewed    persistency.      Of    course, 
Eldourdza   would   do  all  he  could  to  win  his 
bet — not   for   the  sake  of  the  money,  perhaps, 
for  that  could    be  nothing  to  him,  but  for  the 
pleasure  and  delight  of  triumph ;  and,  equally 
of  course,  at  least  so  Hippy  told  himself,  this 
desired  fright  the  prince  and  his  friends  would 
only  endeavour  to  bring  about  by  some  pseudo- 
supernatural    agency,    for    they    could    hardly 
imagine  that  any  of  the  vulgar  dangers  of  life 
— say  an  attack  of  many  adversaries,  whether 
men  or  brutes,  peril  from  water,  fire,  or  what 
not,  in  fact,  any  of  the   thousand-and-one  not 
uncommon  evils  which  threaten  human  existence 
— could  possibly  affright  so  hardened  and   ex- 
perienced a  soldier   and  traveller  as  he  was,  a 
man  whose  record  of  perilous  adventures  was  so 
well  known.     The  supernatural,   therefore,  the 
terrors  which  owe  their  horror  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  inexplicable,  the  power  of  them  unfathom- 
able ;  the  awful  enemies  which  may  be  lurking 
crouched  behind  the  last  breath  of  life  ready  to 
spring  upon  us  as  the  heart  stops  beating  ;  such, 
or  rather  the  semblance  of  such,  would  doubtless 
be  alone  the  influences  which  these  wild  bar- 
barians would  seek  to  bring  to  bear  upon   his 
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nerves  to  try  them.  And  when  this  probability 
had  been  suggested  to  his  imagination,  Colonel 
Rowan  began  recalling  to  mind  all  the  gruesome 
stories  he  had  ever  heard  of  about  ghosts,  hob- 
goblins, and  the  like,  his  restlessness  and  nervous 
watchfulness  (to  which  he  only  gave  way  when 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber  of  course)  so 
increasing  as  the  last  ten  days  sped  by,  that  at 
length  Adams,  who  slept  in  the  next  room, 
remarking  his  master's  condition,  arranged,  with- 
out of  course  the  knowledge  of  anyone,  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  colonel  during  these 
last  few  nights  by  means  of  an  aperture  high  up 
in  the  wall,  through  which  he  could  obtain  a 
perfect  view  of  his  master's  sleeping  apartment, 
and  see  all  that  took  place  therein.  And  as 
this  restlessness  of  the  colonel, — whose  general 
health,  by  the  way,  had  been  greatly  impaired 
by  the  chill  he  had  caught,  and  especially  by 
the  strong  remedies  he  had  taken  to  counteract 
its  effects — although  having  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  a  sentiment  of  alarm,  being 
merely  indeed  the  natural  result  of  the  perpetual 
and  fatiguing  reiteration  of  the  question  in  his 
mind,  "  In  what  absurd  fashion  are  those  un- 
couth boors  going  to  try  to  frighten  me  ?  What 
is  their  idea  of  a  very  terrible  thing,  I  wonder?" 
— although,  as  we  say,  his  uneasiness  partook  in 
nowise  of  the  nature  of  alarm,  and  he  felt  per- 
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fectly  ready  to  entertain,  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  with  a  smile,  a  whole  army  of  ghosts  and 
gobhns,  still,  as  this  disquietude  sprang  from 
uncertainty  and  suspense,  it  naturally  increased 
in  acuteness  as  the  time  drew  near  when  it  must 
perforce  cease  altogether — give  place  to  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and,  of  course,  amusement, 
triumph,  and  tranquillity.  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that,  on  the  last  night  but  two,  Hippy 
never  retired  to  rest  until  the  dawn,  having 
decided,  after  mature  reflection,  that  no  matter 
what  absurd  practical  joke  his  friends  might  be 
going  to  play  on  him,  he  would  cut  a  less  ludicrous 
figure  in  his  dressing-gown  than  in  bed,  and  that 
it  might  indeed  be  advisable  to  be  thus  prepared 
to  follow  the  tormenting  masqueraders  from  his 
chamber  to  punish  them  elsewhere,  and  before 
the  whole  household,  in  the  event  of  their  con- 
duct proving  too  outrageous.  And  so,  after 
having  as  usual  carefully  examined  every  hole 
and  cranny  of  his  sleeping  apartment  (as  the 
unobserved  Adams  from  his  peephole  above 
very  plainly  saw  him  do),  and  lighted  many 
tapers  about  the  old-fashioned  and  vast  chamber, 
and  put  many  cheering  logs  upon  the  fire,  the 
colonel  lit  a  cigar  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  turning  over  of  course  in  his 
mind  the  perpetual  question,  "  What  are  these 
uncouth  madmen  going  to  do?"  and  the  query 
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for  ever  followed  by  the  usual  reflection,  "  They 
can  do  as  they  please,  provided  they  don't,  by 
their  folly,  make  me  look  a  fool."  There  would 
probably  be  the  rattling  of  chains  and  bones, 
and  some  very  cleverly -contrived  apparition  ; 
and  even,  in  fact,  some  real  danger,  perhaps, 
for  these  men  were  really  perfect  savages,  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  attain  their  end  ;  and 
Hippy  would  certainly  not  have  been  surprised  to 
have  found  a  box  of  dynamite  concealed  beneath 
his  bed.  "  Luckily,  this  is  the  last  night  but 
two,"  he  said  to  himself;  "and  after  all,  this 
bet  has  taught  me  one  thing  I  never  so  plainly 
realised  before,  and  in  a  certain  sense  I  have 
really  lost  the  wager,  for  there  is  one  thing 
I  am  afraid  of,  and  very  much  afraid  of,  more 
and  more  afraid  of  every  minute,  and  that  is 
being  made  a  fool  of."  Then  he  stopped  in  his 
perambulation  and  stared  at  himself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. Yes ;  he  was  certainly  growing  old  : 
the  grey  hairs  he  cared  nothing  about — they 
were  entirely  insignificant,  and  the  crows'  feet 
and  wrinkles  were  of  no  importance — they  did 
not  in  the  least  annoy  him  ;  but  the  eyes,  ah ! 
the  eyes  were  losing  their  light, — that  light  that 
had  disported  itself  over  so  many  beautiful 
things,  and  for  so  many  years,  was  now  being 
withdrawn, — going  perhaps  to  join  the  fair  and 
dear  and  dead,  or  indeed  worse  than  dead,  women 
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who  had  inspired  its  most  brilliant  and  most 
ardent  scintillations.  But  then  even  a  youthful 
face  would  look  sad  in  so  mystic  a  mirror — for  it 
was  very  old  and  evidently  Venetian,  and  had 
doubtless  been  in  that  room,  in  that  castle,  in 
that  remote  corner  of  Moldavia,  for  years,  and 
seen  perchance  strange  things,  and  was  destined, 
{who  could  tell  ?)  before  three  nights  were  over, 
to  reflect  images  of  even  more  fantastic  terror 
than  had  ever  darkened  it  before.  What  a  pity 
that  this  old  looking-glass  could  not  recall  some 
of  the  most  pleasant  images  that  had  been 
reflected  in  it  in  the  long-ago  to  keep  him 
company  that  night!  If  he  stared  at  it  long 
enough,  would  he  not,  perhaps,  at  length  per- 
ceive far,  far  away,  there  in  the  most  remote 
and  distant  and  least-lighted  corner  of  the  room, 
the  fair  sad  reflected  face  dimly  advance  of  some 
Moldavian  dame  who  had  wept  and  kissed  and 
loved  and  lost  in  the  old  days  of  the  Hospodars  ? 

"Les  miroirs  par  les  jours  abreges  de  Dtcembre 
Songent — telles  les  eaux  captives — dans  les  chambres, 
Et  leur  melancolie  a  pour  causes  lointaines 
Tant  de  visages  doux  fanes  dans  ces  fontaines 
Qui  s'y  voyaient  naguere  embellis  de  sourires." 

Then,  drawing  up  a  comfortable  arm-chair  before 
the  blazing  logs,  he  seated  himself,  and  taking 
up  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  which  he  happened  to 
find  lying  on  the  table  by  his  side,  ere  long  had 
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read  himself  to  sleep  over  the  marvellous  nar- 
rative of  the  vicissitudes  of  Julien  Sorel,  only 
a\vakin£,^  indeed,  when  the 

"  fair-faced  sun, 
Killing   llic   stars  and  dews  and  dreams  and  desolations 
of  the  night," 

was  plainly  visible  through  the  curtains,  and  the 
noises  of  the  awakening  household  warned  him 
that  another  day  had  begun.  Then  he  arose 
and  went  to  bed,  fondly  believing  that  by  this 
little  comedy  he  was  deceiving  the  omniscient 
Adams,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perched  on  a 
step-ladder  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  had  kept 
an  unceasing  watch  over  his  master's  slumbers. 

That  day,  Rowan's  last  day  on  earth,  passed 
without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice.  Jeratc- 
zesco  announced  at  breakfast  that  he  had  engaged 
a  band  of  laoutari — gipsy  minstrels — to  enliven 
his  friends,  but  that,  as  he  only  expected  them 
to  arrive  late  that  night,  his  guests  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  their  wild  and 
delightful  music  until  the  morrow. 

"  I  shall  lodge  them  in  your  wing  of  the  house, 
where  they'll  be  quiet,"  explained  Tony  toColoncl 
Rowan,  later  on  in  the  day,  when  they  happened 
to  be  alone.  "You  know  how  beautiful  some  of 
these  tziganes  women  are,  and  how  jealously 
guarded  by  their  men,  I  don't  want  a  row 
here,  and  there's  no  knowing  what  mad  folly 
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Eldourdza  and  his  friends  might  be  up  to  when 
drunk." 

And  that  the  prudent  Tony  was  quite  justified 
in  taking  all  precautionary  measures  to  ensure 
peace  and  tranquillity  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
gypsies  beneath  his  roof,  was  amply  proved  that 
very  night  when  they  arrived  late,  for  the  Mol- 
davian magnates,  who,  with  Eldourdza  at  their 
head,  would  seem  to  have  intentionally  got  drunk 
rather  earlier  than  usual  that  evening,  were  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  restrained  by  their  host 
from  rushing  out  into  the  moonlit  courtyard  and 
embracing  the  women  of  the  minstrel  band,  as 
they  were  seen  and  heard  passing  and  chattering 
and  singing  on  their  way  to  their  quarters.  The 
arrival  of  these  gypsies,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
break  which  their  performances  would  make  in 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  life  at  the  chateau 
(which,  by  the  way,  all  save  the  most  enthusiastic 
sportsmen  would  have  found  intolerably  tedious), 
greatly  enlivened  Hippy  Rowan's  spirits  ;  and 
when  he  retired  for  the  night — the  last  night 
but  one  of  this  absurd  waiting  for  surprises,  as 
he  reminded  himself  with  a  smile — he  opened 
his  window  and  looked  out  across  the  quad- 
rangle to  the  lights  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
wandering  musicians,  wondering  whether  indeed 
this  band  contained  any  of  those  really  beautiful 
women  such  as  he  remembered  having-  remarked 
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among  the  Strelna  gypsy  musicians  of  Moscow 
— women  unlike  any  other  to  be  found  in  any 
class  or  country  in  the  world,  and  whose  peculiar 
charm  is  as  indescribable  as  it  is  indisputable, 
possessing  as  it  does  a  power  partaking  of  the 
supernatural,  springing  as  it  were  from  a  fountain 
of  fascination  infernal.  What  a  splendid  night ! 
And  nearly  Christmas  too,  the  very  season  for 
ghostly  masquerading,  and —  But  hark !  a 
woman's  voice  singing. 

Hippy  leaned  out  and  listened.  The  voice 
was  low  and  very  sweet,  though  the  woman 
singing  was  evidently  engaged  in  some  other 
occupation  which  absorbed  her  attention,  for 
there  would  be  careless  pauses  in  her  song,  the 
words  of  which,  in  a  Roumanian  dialect,  ran 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

"  Love  shot  his  arrow  o'er  the  sea, 

And  all  the  waters  leaped  with  joy, 
Lifting  their  foam-wreathed  arms  in  glee, 
To  bid  the  sunlight  hold  the  boy ; 
But  the  sun  said 
'  My  beams  are  shed 
To  cheer  with  flowers  the  lonely  dead.' 

Here  the  singing  ceased  for  a  moment,  but 
presently  a  man's  voice  took  up  the  song,  sing- 
ing in  the  same  careless  fashion,  stopping  every 
now  and  then — 

"  Death  spread  his  pinions  o'er  the  sea, 

And  all  the  waves  with  stormed-thrilled  breath 
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In  sobs  besought  the  moon  that  she 
Might  break  the  tear-plumed  wings  of  death. 
But  the  moon  cried 
'My  silver  tide 
Will  only '  "— 

But  here  a  merry  burst  of  laughter  interrupted 
the  singer,  and  though  for  some  time  after 
Rowan  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  gypsies 
laughing  and  talking,  he  could  not  distinguish 
what  was  being  said,  and  there  was  no  more 
singing. 

"  What  a  strange  people  !  "  murmured  Rowan 
to  himself,  as  he  closed  the  window,  "  and  what 
suitable  neighbours  to  have  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  when  at  any  moment  now  I  may  expect  to 
see  a  cavalcade  of  ghosts  come  galloping  into 
the  room ! " 

Then  the  watchful  Adams  saw  his  master 
make  his  usual  careful  inspection  of  the  room, 
seat  himself  by  the  fire,  take  up  Stendhal  again, 
and  read  himself  to  sleep,  as  on  the  previous 
night.  Suddenly  Rowan  awoke,  roused  by  a 
sound  that  stole  into  his  ears  very  gradually 
and  very  gently,  but  which,  when  his  drowsy 
faculties  had  understood  its  meaning,  stirred 
them  to  instant  activity — the  sound  of  weeping. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  around  the 
room.  He  was  alone ;  the  apartment  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  thanks  to  two  large 
lamps  and  several  tapers  in  girandoles,  and  he 
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could  plainly  sec  into  the  farthest  corner  :  no- 
body— no  animated  creature  was  visible.  He 
listened  :  not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  lie  must  have  been  dreaming.  But  no 
— hark  !  there  it  was  again,  the  sound  of  weep- 
ing, of  someone  in  great  and  bitter  distress  ;  it 
came  from  the  corridor,  and  not  far  from  his 
chamber  door.  Should  he  go  and  see  what  it 
was  ?  Could  this  be  any  part  of  the  Moldavians' 
masquerading  ?  Surely  not !  Hardly  would 
they  begin  their  attempt  to  frighten  a  man  by 
such  heart-rending  expressions  of  anguish,  which 
could  evoke  but  pity  and  compassion.  Again  ! 
Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  w-oe  !  And  a  woman  too  ; 
the  long-drawn,  gasping,  tear-clogged  suspiration 
was  pitched  in  a  key  of  peculiar  pathos,  which 
that  treasury  of  divine  tenderness,  a  woman's 
heart,  alone  can  find  to  woo  compassion  in^ 
Again — yes,  certainly  a  woman  :  could  it  per- 
chance be  one  of  the  laoutarif  The  corridor 
led  to  the  part  of  the  house  where  they  were 
sleeping,  and  so  far  as  he  knew  they  were  the 
only  women  in  the  house  except  the  servants. 
Surely  Eldourdza  had  nothing  to  do  with  this, 
and  even  if  he  had,  what  then  ?  Had  not 
this  drunken  Moldavian  boor  already  occupied 
his  mind  quite  long  enough  with  specula- 
tions as  to  what  he  might,  and  what  he  might 
not,  be  about  to  do  ?     Let  him  do  as  he  pleased, 
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and  what  he  Hkcd,  and  go  to  the  devil !  There 
was  a  woman  in  terrible  distress  just  outside  his 
door,  and  he,  Hippy  Rowan,  must  go  to  her 
without  delay — that  was  very  clear.  So,  taking 
his  revolver  in  his  hand  in  case  of  need,  Rowan 
advanced  to  his  door,  opened  it  wide,  and  looked 
out  into  the  sombre  corridor ;  Adams,  greatly 
frightened,  watching  his  master  the  while  and, 
having  heard  nothing,  being  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  colonel's  conduct.  Even  as  he  opened 
the  door  Rowan  saw  that  he  had  guessed  aright, 
and  that  it  was  a  woman  who  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  these  most  pitiful  and  heart-rending 
expressions  of  anguish.  There  she  lay,  not  very 
near  his  door  after  all,  weeping  bitterly,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands — lay  prone  as  if  she  had 
been  praying  on  her  knees  for  mercy,  and  in  a 
very  agony  of  supplication  had  fallen  forward. 
Rowan  saw  at  once  that  those  white  and  shapely 
hands  clasped  in  such  dolour  must  belong  to  a 
young  woman,  and  so  his  voice  assumed  a  tone 
of  very  special  tenderness  and  compassion,  as  he 
said  in  the  Roumanian  dialect  in  which  he  had 
heard  the  gypsies  singing — 

"  What  is  it,  lady  ?     Can  I  help  you  ?  " 
The    mourner,  who   apparently  had    not  re- 
marked the  opening  of  the  door,  at  the  sound  of 
Hippy's  voice  ceased  her  lamenting,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  slowly  raised  her  head,  with- 
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drawing  her  hands  from  her  face  as  she  did  so, 
and  revealing  to  Rowan's  astonished  eyes  the 
most  faultlessly  lovely  countenance  he  had  ever 
gazed  upon  in  living  woman.  It  was  a  youthful 
copy  of  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  and  never.  Rowan  told  himself,  had 
he  known,  until  he  saw  those  tearful  and  uplifted 
eyes,  the  sweet  and  wondrous  power  that  violets 
could  lend  to  grief  to  stir  compassion  with;  nor, 
till  he  noted  the  delicate  oval  of  that  face,  all  the 
poetic  value  and  pathetic  eloquence  of  form  ;  nor, 
till  he  marked  the  quivering  of  those  parted, 
perfect  lips,  with  what  resistless  tenderness 
sorrow  could  light  upon  the  very  throne  of 
kisses.  That  the  woman  was  not  a  gypsy  was 
very  evident,  for  her  skin  was  of  the  most  fine 
and  delicate  fairness,  and  her  hair,  which  fell  in 
caressing  curls  over  her  forehead,  of  a  soft  and 
tender  brown,  and,  moreover,  her  dress  was 
entirely  unlike  that  of  a  tzigane,  both  in  colour 
and  in  form,  being  all  black,  and  fashioned,  so 
far  as  Rowan  could  see,  as  that  of  a  member  of 
some  religious  order,  the  beautiful  face  being,  as 
it  were,  framed  round  about  in  a  covering  not 
unlike  a  cowl.  Rowan  had  heard,  he  thought, 
of  some  sisterhood  in  the  neighbourhood  :  per- 
haps this  fair  mourner  belonged  to  such  a 
community — at  all  events  she  was  assuredly  a 
very  lovely  woman,  and  it  behoved  him,  both  as 
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a  man  of  heart  and  as  a  man  of  taste,  to  console 
her  in  her  sorrow.  But  to  attain  this  desired 
end,  of  course  the  first  and  most  necessary  step 
would  be  to  make  himself  understood,  and  that, 
apparently,  he  had  not  so  far  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  lustrous  violet  eyes  looked  at  him,  indeed, 
with  startled  surprise  and  fawn  -  like  timidity, 
though  there  was  assuredly  nothing  redoubtable 
in  the  kind  aspect  of  Hippy's  handsome  face, 
and  he  had  instinctively  hidden  the  revolver  in 
his  pocket  the  moment  he  had  seen  the  pathetic 
prostrate  figure  in  the  corridor  ;  but  beyond  this 
half-frightened  expression  there  was  nothing  to 
be  recognised  but  sorrow  in  that  lovely  counten- 
ance, not  the  slightest  indication  that  his  words 
had  conveyed  to  the  mourner's  mind  any  idea  of 
sympathy  and  compassion.  Again  he  addressed 
her,  this  time  in  no  dialect,  but  in  the  purest 
Roumanian,  and  in  a  still  more  tender  and 
sympathising  tone  than  before,  but  the  look  of 
timid  wonder  in  the  sweet  Madonna  face  re- 
mained unchanged.  Then,  feeling  that  the 
situation  was  becoming  rather  ludicrous,  he  said, 
this  time  speaking  in  German  and  beckoning 
towards  the  open  door  of  his  apartment — 

"  Lady,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  what 
troubles  you  !  Come  into  my  room  and  rest 
and  warm  yourself  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
I  would  not  gladly  do  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
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You  have  only  to  command  mc  ;  I  am  an 
Englishman,  a  gentleman,  and  a  soldier — so  you 
may  trust  mc.  Let  mc  iicli)  you,  lady;  come,  I 
beg  of  yuu."  Then,  after  a  pause,  and  as  the 
mourner  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Hippy  bowed 
and,  motioning  her  to  follow  him,  walked  slowly 
into  iiis  room,  turning  every  now  and  then  and 
repeating  his  gesture  of  invitation,  she  the  while 
remaining  upon  her  knees  looking  after  him, 
indeed,  but  making  no  attempt  to  rise  and 
follow. 

Although  Adams  had  at  no  time  lost  sight  of 
his  master,  whose  back,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  invisible 
person  far  down  the  corridor,  had  always  been 
within  the  range  of  the  faithful  servant's  vision, 
still  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  he 
now  saw  the  colonel  come  back  into  the  room 
unharmed,  although  the  expression  of  tenderness 
and  pity  in  his  master's  face  rather  puzzled  the 
man,  as  did  also  the  colonel's  conduct  in  turning 
when  he  had  reached  the  fireplace  and  looking 
anxiously  back  towards  the  door,  which  he  had 
left  open  behind  him  as  if  expecting  and  indeed 
longing  for  the  arrival  of  some  visitor.  And  at 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, — a  delay 
which,  though  brief,  the  servant  could  plainly 
see  his  master  bore  impatiently, — the  longed-for 
visitor   came ;    and   slowly  emerging    from    the 
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darkness  of  the  corridor  with  faltering  steps, 
until  at  length  she  came  to  stand  framed  in  the 
doorway,  against  one  side  of  which,  as  if  to 
support  herself,  she  lightly  placed  a  small  white 
hand,  Adams  saw  the  slender  black-robed  figure 
of  the  sweet  girl-mourner  appear,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  Hfe  was  astonished,  nay,  astounded 
rather,  for  the  marvellous  resemblance  in  depth 
of  tenderness,  in  purity  of  sorrow-hallowed  love- 
liness, between  this  nocturnal  lady  visitor  to  his 
master,  and  the  most  inspired  efforts  of  genius  to 
depict  the  countenance  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  so  struck  and  so  amazed  the  travelled  and 
cultured  valet,  that  he  could  hardly  perhaps  have 
been  more  filled  with  wonder  had  he  actually 
seen  a  Madonna  from  a  canvas,  say,  of  Raphael, 
step  down  and  stand  before  him  clothed  in 
flesh. 

Perhaps  some  such  fantastic  idea  of  an  incarna- 
tion of  one  of  Raphael's  Holy  Virgins  occurred 
to  Rowan  as  he  bowed  low  and  advanced  to 
welcome  his  fair  visitor,  for  this  time  he  addressed 
her  in  Italian,  thanking  her  for  the  great  honour 
she  was  doing  him,  making  all  kinds  of  graceful 
and  very  Italian  protestations  of  sympathy  and 
respect,  and  concluding  a  very  pretty  speech  by 
begging  her  not  to  stay  there  on  the  threshold, 
but  to  come  in  and  seat  herself  by  the  fire, 
adding  that  if  his  presence  were  in  any  way 
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distasteful  to  her,  he  would  at  once  withdraw 
and  leave  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
room.  But  this  attempt,  clothed  in  the  choicest 
Tuscan,  to  inspire  confidence  met  with  no 
greater  measure  of  success  than  had  attended 
its  Roumanian  and  German  predecessors.  The 
sweetly-sorrowful  lady  stood  on  the  threshold  in 
the  same  timid  attitude,  staring  at  the  colonel 
with  no  abatement  in  the  tender  melancholy  of 
her  face,  but  apparently  in  nowise  understand- 
ing his  words,  and  even  indeed  ignoring  his 
gesture  inviting  her  to  enter  and  be  seated. 
What  was  to  be  done?  He  could  hardly,  of 
course,  take  this  lovely  girl-Madonna  in  his 
arms  and  drag  her  into  his  room  by  force,  and 
yet  it  seemed  intolerably  absurd,  and  indeed 
impossible,  to  leave  her  standing  there  in  the 
doorway.  Why  had  she  come  even  to  the  thres- 
hold of  his  door,  if  she  had  not  intended  coming 
farther  in  the  event  of  her  seeing  nothing  to 
alarm  her?  Of  course,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  if 
he  could  only  make  her  understand  his  sympathy 
and  respect,  and  that  she  need  have  no  fear  of 
him,  she  would  come  in  and  perhaps  tell  him 
the  cause  of  her  distress  and  let  him  help  her  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  so  many 
languages  and  even  dialects  and  patois  as  he 
did,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should 
not  be  able  at  length  to  hit  upon  some  form  of 
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speech  by  which  he  could  convey  to  this  most 
perfect  incarnate  type  of  spiritual  purity  and 
loveliness  the  expression  of  his  devoted  homage. 
So  he  started  off  on  a  wild  polyglottic  steeple- 
chase, making  protestations  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy and  offers  of  aid  and  friendship  in  every 
language  and  dialect  he  could  remember,  from 
his  natfve  English  to  the  patois  spoken  by  the 
Jews  in  White  Russia.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  at  length  he  was  constrained  to  pause  and 
acknowledge  that  he  was  utterly  defeated  and 
quite  at  the  end  of  his  tether,  for  although  in 
the  course  of  his  chatter  his  hands  even  had  not 
been  idle  (for  the  horrible  possibility  of  this 
beautiful  woman  being  a  deaf  mute  had  occurred 
to  him),  nothing  that  his  tongue  or  fingers  could 
find  to  tell  had  been  able  to  bring  the  faintest 
gleam  of  recognition  or  even  of  curiosity  to  that 
perfect  face. 

"  You're  very  beautiful,"  said  he  at  last,  with  a 
sigh,  speaking  in  his  native  English,  the  inability 
of  his  fair  auditor  to  understand  him  possessing 
at  least  the  meagre  and  thankless  advantage  of 
allowing  him  to  express  his  admiration  in  words 
no  matter  how  impassioned,  provided,  of  course, 
he  took  care  his  face  should  not  betray  the 
significance  and  ardour  of  his  speech — "  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  think  I  ever  saw,  but  you're  a 
beautiful  riddle,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  read  you. 
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What  language  can  you  speak,  I  wonder?  Only 
the  language  of  love,  perhaps  !  Were  I  to  kneel 
down  there  before  you,  or  take  you  in  my  arms 
and  kiss  you,  in  what  language  would  you 
repulse  me,  or — ?"  Merc  he  paused,  greatly 
surprised — were  his  eyes  deceiving  him,  or  was 
at  length  a  change  stealing  over  the  Madonna 
face,  and  the  timidity  and  sadness  in  it  slowly 
giving  place  to  an  expression  of  some  brighter 
sentiment  ?  That  she  could  not  understand  the 
language  he  was  speaking  he  felt  sure,  for  he 
had  already  addressed  her  in  it  and  his  words 
had  evidently  failed  utterly  to  convey  any  mean- 
ing to  her  mind.  But  surely  there  was  a 
difference  now,  and  something  he  had  said,  or 
some  gesture  he  had  made,  or  some  expression 
in  his  face,  had  been  pleading  to  her,  for  the 
great  shadow  of  melancholy  was  slowly  passing 
from  her  face.  But  between  the  language,  the 
English  he  had  used  before  and  that  which  he 
had  just  spoken,  what  difference  was  there? 
None,  of  course,  save  in  the  sense  ;  then  the 
wrords  had  been  of  respect  and  sympathy,  now 
of  love  and  tenderness.  Could  it  be  that  by 
some  marvellous  intuition  her  woman's  instinct 
had  at  once  divined  the  more  tender  words  ?  or 
indeed  was  it  not  possible,  nay,  likely,  that  in 
speaking  them  he  had  involuntarily  let  their 
meaning  be  reflected  in  his  eyes,  and  that  she 
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had  read  it  there  ?  But  then  such  tenderness 
and  affection  were  not  displeasing  to  her,  and 
this  mask  of  the  Madonna,  this  ideal  type  of 
womanly  purity,  could  be  lighted  by  the  joy  of 
love  ?  The  thought  set  Rowan's  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins  like  fire,  and  made  his  heart 
beat  as  if  he  had  been  but  twenty.  He  must 
see,  and  at  once :  he  would  speak  to  her  again 
in  words  of  affection,  and  let  his  eyes  partly  and 
by  degrees  interpret  what  he  said,  but  carefully 
of  course,  and  always  guided  by  what  he  should 
see  her  eyes  reply  to  his,  lest  he  should  offend 
her.  And  so  he  began  telling  this  lovely  woman 
in  very  low,  quiet,  and  grave  tones,  but  in  words 
of  great  tenderness,  how  fair  he  found  her,  and 
as  he  spoke  his  eyes  expressed  the  meaning  of 
his  words  more  and  more  clearly  and  ardently 
as  he  recognised  with  ever-growing  delight  that 
the  Madonna  face  was  being  gradually  illum- 
inated and  transfigured  by  joy,  as  word  after 
word  of  ever-increasing  passion,  echoed  in  tender 
glances  from  his  eyes,  fell  from  his  lips.  And 
as  he  spoke  he  did  not  advance  towards  her,  but 
only  clasped  his  hands  and  stood  still :  far  from 
her,  looking  at  her  in  the  doorway,  while  she, 
more  and  more  visibly  affected  by  his  ever- 
growing emotion,  first  withdrew  her  hand  from 
the  side  of  the  door  where  she  had  leant  it,  and 
pushed  back  the  cowl  from  her  face  a  little,  still 
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further  disclosing,  by  so  doing',  the  wavy  wealth 
of  soft  brown  curls,  and  then,  as  the  violet  eyes 
became  by  degrees  lighted  with  great  joy  and 
the  sweet  lips  melted  to  a  smile  of  ineffable 
rapture,  clasped  both  hands  together  just  be- 
neath her  check  in  an  attitude  of  girlish  and 
innocent  delight.  And  thus  she  stood  until  the 
fervour  of  Rowan's  words  and  voice  and  eyes 
rose  to  an  ecstasy  of  passion,  and  then  leaning 
forward  her  head,  not  indeed  to  hide  the  sweet 
blushes  which  were  rising  to  her  checks,  but  as 
a  child  eager  to  rush  to  a  beloved  embrace,  and 
her  eyes  answering  the  ardour  she  read  in  those 
she  gazed  into,  she  half  stretched  forth  her  arms 
as  if  her  longing  to  twine  them  in  a  caress  were 
but  restrained  by  maiden  bashfulness.  Rowan 
saw  the  gesture,  stepped  forward,  opened  wide 
his  arms,  and  the  girl-l\Iadonna  rushed  to  his 
embrace,  nestling  her  blushing  face  upon  his 
neck,  as  in  a  rapture  of  fondness  he  clasped  her 
to  his  bosom.  At  the  same  moment  a  terrible 
cry  rang  through  the  room  and  through  the 
house,  waking  the  tziganes,  who  sprang  from 
their  beds  in  mad  terror,  and  startling  the  stupid 
Moldavians,  who,  despairing  of  really  frightening 
Rowan,  had  decided  on  merely  making  him  look 
a  fool,  and  were  at  that  very  moment  creeping 
up  the  staircase,  dressed  in  absurd  costumes  and 
armed   with  monster  squirts  and  all    kinds   of 
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grotesque  instruments — the  cry  of  a  strong  man 
in  an  agony  of  terror  ;  and  the  horrified  Adams 
saw  his  master  hurl  the  woman  from  him  with 
great  violence,  snatch  his  revolver  from  his 
pocket,  discharge  three  chambers  of  it  at  her  in 
quick  succession,  and  then  reel  and  fall  forward 
on  his  face,  the  woman  rising  from  the  floor 
apparently  unhurt,  and  gliding  from  the  apart- 
ment by  the  still  open  door.  When  Adams 
reached  his  master's  side  he  found  him  quite 
dead,  and  the  body  presenting  two  most  re- 
markable peculiarities  :  first,  a  very  strong  odour 
of  musk,  and,  secondly,  on  the  neck  three  small 
wounds  shaped  like  three  X's  joined  together. 
The  medical  man,  a  German,  who  was  imme- 
diately called  in,  ascribed  the  death  of  Colonel 
Rowan  to  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  declined 
to  attach  the  least  importance  to  the  three  small 
wounds  or  bites  on  the  neck,  the  post-mortem 
examination  proving  that,  so  far  as  the  cause  of 
death  was  concerned,  the  physician  was  right  in 
his  conjecture. 

As  for  the  strange  lady  with  the  Madonna 
face,  Adam  was  far  too  shrewd  a  man  of  the 
world  to  make  known  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance to  everyone.  He  told  Tony  Jeratczesco, 
and  inquiries  were  made,  but  no  such  person 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  so  the  matter 
dropped,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
15 
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months  that  Mr.  Adams,  now  retired  from  his 
dch'cate  and  difficult  profession  of  valet,  and 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  strange  facts  connected  with  the  death 
of  his  master,  show  Hippy  Rowan's  diary,  and 
complete  his  story  by  producing  a  photograph, 
which  he  himself  had  taken  of  the  dead  man's 
neck,  on  which  is  plainly  visible  the  imprint  of 
the  Kiss  of  Judas. 


THE    STRANGE    STORY    OF 
A   DIAMOND 


A  FEW  years  ago  in  Paris  on  a  certain  night 
in  January,  if  anyone  had  penetrated  into  the 
salon  of  an  apartment  au  premier  in  the  Rue  du 
Cirque,  he,  she,  or  they,  might  have  found,  lazily 
lying  back  and  enjoying  a  cigar,  one  of  those 
men  who  have  an  especial  claim  to  be  considered 
favourites  of  fortune.  Sosthene  de  Valreas,  from 
the  moment  he  made  his  debut  in  French  society, 
had  been  a  social  success,  and  this  was  due 
more  to  the  charming  personal  qualities  of  the 
man,  and  especially  perhaps  to  his  great  amia- 
bility and  good  nature,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
His  family  was  old  and  noble,  but  there  were 
many  older  and  many  more  noble.  His  fortune, 
without  being  immense,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  all  his  wants  as  a  man  of  fashion  and 
pleasure,  but  it  was  not  so  uncomfortably  large 
as  to  engender  cares,  or  to  render  him  appre- 
hensive   of  being  married  for  his  money.      He 
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was  not  remarkable  cither  for  his  beauty  or  his 
wit,  having  the  tyjjical  face  and  figure  of  a 
French  Jiovwie  de  race,  and  possessing  perhaps 
no  more  liberal  allowance  of  brain  power  than 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  average  member  of  the 
Jockey,  Union,  and  Petit  Clubs.  Those  who 
did  not  know  him  well,  therefore,  would  never 
have  anticipated  that  within  a  year  of  his  debut 
in  the  salons  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Avray, 
in  the  Rue  Francois  I.,  he  would  become  the 
leader  of  "High  Life"  and  the  most  sought- 
after  man  in  the  most  exclusive  coterie  of  the 
French  capital.  Cette  chere  duchesse  had 
brought  out  many  young  men  in  her  day,  and 
when  first  she  brought  out  Sosth6ne,  her  day 
was  becoming  twilight ;  but  never  before,  as  she 
herself  averred,  had  her  tuition  and  chaperon- 
age  met  with  so  brilliantly  successful  a  result. 
The  Prince  de  K.  began  well,  indeed,  and  for 
two  years  one  might  almost  have  expected  any- 
thing of  him,  but  then  at  length,  alas!  notwith- 
standing all  the  warnings  of  IMadame  la  Duchesse, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  mixed  up  too  much 
with  "  le  turf,"  became  hampered  with  sporting 
debts,  took  to  wearing  queer-looking  clothes — 
"  tres  Newmarkette  "  indeed,  as  the  prince  him- 
self and  his  friends  described  them,  but  which 
evidently  did  not  come  from  the  vicinity  of 
Pond  Street, — and  at  length  was  forced  to  put 
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himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Princess  de  B.  to 
marry  him  to  money.  This  was  a  sad  collapse, 
and  the  future  of  the  prince  was  hardly  what  we, 
with  our  insular  prejudices,  would  consider  re- 
assuring ;  for,  as  the  cynical  duchesse,  with  more 
truth  than  delicacy,  remarked  to  him  the  evening 
before  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract,  he 
could  not  expect  people  to  refrain  from  making 
love  to  his  wife,  since  he  himself  had  exercised 
no  self-restraint  in  this  particular  as  regards  the 
wives  of  others.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
ever, for  a  conspiracy  among  the  usurers  of  Paris 
had  been  formed  against  him,  and  money  must 
be  forthcoming  or  the  frontier  gained  in  time. 

The  next  great  flash  in  the  pan  of  the 
duchesse's  society  gun  was  the  young  Marquis 
de  Q.  He  was  immensely  rich,  and  so  could 
indulge  in  "le  turf"  to  almost  any  extent  he 
pleased,  without  there  being  any  reason  to  fear 
social  ruin  for  him  on  that  account,  but  never- 
theless his  success  in  society  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  was  too  compromising.  In  vain  did 
the  duchesse  tell  him  that  he  must  always  find 
out  beforehand  if  a  woman  is  open  to  intrigue 
before  beginning  to  lay  siege  to  her  heart  en 
regie.  Before  he  had  been  a  year  dans  le  monde, 
and  just  as  the  Empress  was  beginning  to  treat 
him  with  marked  condescension  at  her  peiits  bals, 
he   made   a   fool   of  himself  with  a  lady  who 
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prided  herself  upon  her  most  rococo  chastity, 
and  was  forced  to  fight  a  duel  with  her  husband, 
thus  compromising  a  woman  who  detested  him. 
He  was  sent,  by  the  influence  of  the  duchessc, 
after  this  sad  contretemps,  to  Constantinople  in 
a  quasi-diplomatic  position,  and  it  was  hoped  he 
would  return  a  wiser  man. 

The  late  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  told 
Lord  Balling  not  to  mind  about  the  first  mistake 
lie  made,  but  that  it  was  "  number  two "  that 
counted  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  unlucky  mar- 
quis. On  his  way  home,  and  during  his  stay  in 
Vienna,  he  saw,  tried  to  conquer  (without  writing 
to  the  duchessc  to  make  inquiries,  as  he  had 
promised  to  do),  failed,  was  forced  to  fight  another 
duel,  and  this  time  was  crippled  for  life.  After 
this  there  could  be  no  more  hope.  It  was  bad 
enough,  as  Madame  de  C.  pathetically  remarked, 
to  be  compromised  by  one's  lover,  but  if 
husbands  were  to  be  forced  to  fight  every  cretin 
who,  without  any  encouragement,  might  think  fit 
to  fall  in  love  with  their  wives,  unless  the  thincf 
were  put  a  stop  to,  there  would  soon  be  no 
husbands  left  to  deceive.  The  marquis,  there- 
fore, was  banished,  that  is  to  say,  was  induced  to 
accept  a  diplomatic  post  in  Washington,  in  hopes 
that  the  charms  of  Yankee  women  and  Yankee 
dollars — for  a  man  is  of  course  never  so  rich  as 
not  to  want  more — would  for  ever  put  him  en 
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retvaite.  Now,  Sosthene  de  Valreas  had  never 
caused  the  duchesse  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
His  style  was  perfect,  with  just  enough  of  the 
sportsman  sbout  him  to  be  palatable;  and  above 
all,  not  particularly  anything  to  so  extreme  a 
degree  as  to  make  him  remarkable,  except  per- 
haps as  a  dancer.  The  duchesse  well  knew  the 
deceptive  fragility  of  the  social  success  begotten, 
not  only  of  eccentricity,  but  of  perfection  in 
many  things.  The  men  who  hold  empire  over 
society  the  longest  are  men  who  do  many  things 
quite  well,  but  who  do  not  excel  in  more  than 
one ;  for  not  only  does  overwhelming  excellence 
excite  jealousy  and  create  enemies,  but  it  bores 
and  fatigues.  This  was  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood by  the  duchesse,  and  she  took  care  to  give 
the  benefit  of  her  philosophy  to  Sosthene,  who, 
moreover,  took  advantage  of  it.  His  dancing 
was  certainly  perfection.  In  the  course  of  his 
second  year  in  society  he  led  a  cotillon  at  a 
petit  bal  at  the  Tuileries,  by  the  particular  request 
of  the  habitual  leader ;  and  three  nights  before 
the  Grand  Prix  of  that  year,  said  the  most  cut- 
ting, the  most  impertinent,  the  most  witty,  and 
the  most  graceful  thing  of  the  season  to  one  of 
the  titled  pupils  of  Th^r^sa.  Many  men  can 
dance  well,  but  here  was  a  mere  boy  (Sosthene 
at  that  time  was  only  twenty-one)  gracefully  run- 
ning away,  after  the  fashion  of  Joseph,  from  the 
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bewitching  blandishments  of  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  women  of  her  day,  leaving  a  cutting 
epigram  in  lieu  of  cloak  behind  him.  From  that 
hour  his  social  success  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  noticed  by  the  "  grande 
dame  "  in  question,  a  greater  thing  to  have  been 
noticed  affectionately,  still  a  greater  thing  to 
have  declined  these  overtures,  and  the  greatest 
thing  of  all,  to  have  declined  them  with  a  wit 
that  Avould  have  delighted  the  loungers  in  the 
CEil  de  Boeuf  A  duel  he  had  fought  the  pre- 
vious year  proved  that  his  heart  was  sensitive, 
but  his  cutting  witticism  showed  he  had  deter- 
mined it  should  not  become  a  fashionable 
hotel,  and  these  two  facts  combined  caused 
the  women  of  Paris  to  make  him  the  god  of 
their  idolatry. 

Now  that  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader,  he 
has  been  fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  social 
matters  in  the  French  capital,  and  is  still  the 
most  fashionable  man  in  Paris.  A  word  from 
him  opens  the  door  of  "  the  Jockey,"  a  whisper 
from  his  lips  would  close  upon  anyone  all  the 
salons  of  the  Faubourg  ;  and  above  all,  a  peculiar 
coat,  horse,  carriage,  dog,  or  expression  he  may 
affect,  will  make  all  Paris  follow  suit.  His 
latest  whim  is  a  passion  for  diamond  rings,  not 
to  wear,  but  simply  to  collect,  and  Boucheron 
and  Mellerio  have,  in  consequence,  been  doubling 
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their  yearly  profits.  It  was  always  one  of  the 
many  peculiar  affectations  of  Sosthene  de  Valreas 
never  to  change  his  whims  until  everyone  had 
had  ample  time  to  copy  them  ;  never  suddenly 
to  abandon  a  freak,  leaving  one  half  Paris  regret- 
ful and  the  other  disappointed.  When  asked 
once  by  Prince  Richard  Metternich  why  he 
allowed  his  tastes  to  become  known  for  so  long 
as  to  enable  everyone  to  copy  him,  he  super- 
ciliously replied  : 

"  My  whims,  prince,  are  the  result  of  long 
meditation,  and  I  have  so  little  time  to  think, 
indeed  my  intellect  is  so  limited,  that  I  cannot 
afford  to  change  my  necktie.  Moreover,  I  am 
anxious  that  my  ideas  should  have  a  lasting 
influence — should  permeate  all  classes,  so  that 
years  hence,  when  I  am  married  en  bon  bourgeois, 
a  man  may  look  at  an  old  glove  and  think,  '  I 
bought  that  when  I  was  at  school  at  Stanislas. 
Ah  I  it  was  the  year  de  Valreas  made  all  Paris 
wear  sang  de  boeuf\ '" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  sheer  good  nature  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
constancy.  If  he  had  changed  his  whims  as 
he  changed  his  shirt,  he  knew  all  Paris  would 
follow  him,  even  if  the  following  him  entailed 
ruin  ;  he  knew  this  and  desisted. 

Let  us  return  to  him  as  we  found  him  at  the 
opening  of  this  story.     It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
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evening  and  he  has  refused  all  invitations  but  one, 
has  dined  quietly  at  his  club,  and  been  at  home 
since  nine.  The  cause  of  this  unwonted  solitude 
and  seclusion  is  simple  enough — he  made  an 
arrangement  a  fortnight  back  with  the  managers 
of  Mellerio's  to  be  quite  alone  on  this  especial 
evening,  that  the  jeweller  might  submit  to  him 
the  finest  diamond  rings  he  could  procure.  The 
tradesman  has  just  left  him,  and  the  young 
marquis  is  smoking  a  meditative  cigar  previous 
to  going  to  a  ball.  It  is  a  terrible  nuisance  this 
ball !  He  would  much  rather  return  to  the 
"Jockey,"  have  a  little  ccartd,  and  get  to  bed 
early,  but  well  docs  he  know  that  the  giver  of 
the  entertainment — a  vulgar  and  enormously 
rich  Mexican  woman — has  set  her  heart  upon 
his  presence  there,  has  invited  her  friends 
specially  to  show  him  to  them,  and  he  is  too 
good-natured  to  refuse  so  trifling  a  favour,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  personal  convenience. 
Half  thinking  of  the  nuisance  of  the  ball,  and 
half  of  the  beauty  of  the  diamonds  he  has  just 
seen,  he  lies  smoking  his  cigar.  As  well  as  we 
can  see  him  in  the  shaded  light  of  the  room,  he 
appears  to  be  moderately  tall,  rather  inclined  to 
be  stout,  with  brown  curly  hair,  blue  eyes, 
regular  features,  and  wearing  his  beard  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  Henri  IV.  His 
thoughts  run  somewhat  in  this  way : 
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"What  a  bore  this  American  woman  is!     I 
shall  be  shown  off  like  a  prize  pig,  and  meet  all 
kinds  of  queer  declassh.     Why  did  I  allow  my- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  Carolus  d'Yquem,  who 
swore  the  woman  would   never  speak  to  him 
again  unless  he  introduced  me  to  her,  and  unless 
I  promised  to  come  to  her  wretched  ball  ?    If  they 
expect  me  to  dance  the  cotillon,  or  even  to  wait 
for  it,  they  are  deucedly  mistaken.      There  is 
no  other  man  in  Paris  who  would  be  so  good- 
natured  as  to  go,  but  then  I  always  knew  I  was 
the  best  hearted,  as  surely  I  am  the  best  dressed, 
man  in  Paris.    What  a  beautiful  Golconda  stone  ! 
By  the  way,  he  ought  to  let  me  have  it  cheaper, 
for,  although  of  course  I  shan't  pay  him  for  years, 
he  knows  I  am  worth  millions  to  him  in  other 
ways.     But  when  was  a  tradesman  found  with 
common  sense?     They  don't  send  in  their  bills 
when  you  have  money,  but  so  surely  as  you  arc 
hard-up,  in  come  the  accounts.     They  are  very 
like  women,  charming  when  you  are  out  of  sorts, 
gloomy  and  cold  when  you  are  gay.     I   can't 
complain  of  le  beau  sexe  however,  God  knows ! 
I  wish  they  would  be  a  little  more  gloomy  and 
cold  !     Cold  ?     Think  how  cold  it  must  be  out 
to-night !     I    shall  catch   a  fiuxion   de  poitrine 
going  to  that  wretched  negress's !      They  say 
she's  good  fun — so  intensely  vulgar ;  but  I  don't 
see  any  fun  in  that  sort  of  thing  myself.     There 
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will  be  nobody  I  have  ever  seen  before,  or  shall 
ever  see  again  " — 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  clock 
striking  the  half-hour.  He  rose  angrily  and 
struck  a  timbre,  which  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  most  faithful  and  discreet  of  valets. 

"Is  the  carriage  below?"  asked  Sosthene, 
putting  on  his  hat. 

''La  voiiiire  de  M.  de  Marquis  V attend',' 
murmured  Hippolyte,  as  he  helped  his  master 
into  a  greatcoat,  which  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  a  bear  when  once  wrapped  in  its  ponderous 
Russian  sable  folds. 

"  Should  anyone  call  for  me,  say  I  have  been 
called  away  on  a  mission  of  charity — to  see 
somebody  who  is  in  great  distress." 

He  said  this  gravely,  nor  did  Hippolyte 
suspect  the  sarcasm  underlying  his  words,  for  he 
knew  the  apartment  of  his  master  was  the 
refuge  for  fashionable  decaves  who  found  it 
impossible  at  times  to  pay  by  two  o'clock  next 
day  large  sums  lost  the  previous  evening  at  the 
Ccrcle,  and  who  were  thus  forced  to  rely  (and,  so 
as  far  De  Valreas  was  concerned,  never  in  vain) 
upon  the  generosity  of  their  friends.  With  a 
great  sigh  of  regret  at  being  forced  to  leave  his 
warm  apartment  on  so  disagreeable  an  errand, 
he  hurried  downstairs,  into  his  well  -  warmed 
brougham,  and  off  to  the  ball. 
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The  Mexican  woman,  to  whose  house  he  was 
going,  was  a  Madame  de  Manzanilla,  a  woman 
about  forty,  considered  by  many  men  to  be 
handsome,  being  what  Frenchmen  call  une 
belle  fcmnie^  that  is,  fat  and  profuse  ;  and  her 
fortune  was  stated  to  be  something  enormous. 
Her  husband  was  ever  absent  from  Paris  attend- 
ing, as  was  supposed,  to  his  affairs  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  spend  her  money  (for  it 
was  hers,  and  not  his)  in  the  French  capital,  and 
make  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  into  society 
there.  People,  however,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her ;  that  is  to  say,  people  whose  "doing" 
with  anyone  was  of  real  importance.  Of  course, 
the  American  colony  opened  its  arms  to  her, 
and  the  be-diamonded  darlings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  ever  to  be  found  in  great  force 
in  her  salons,  drawling  out,  in  a  pretty,  plaintive, 
little  nasal  way,  queer  French  to  such  men  as 
Madame  de  Manzanilla  could  entrap.  These 
men  came  from  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
Spars  from  the  wreck  of  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries,  mysterious  magnates  of  the  Bourse, 
queer  men  from  Austria  and  Russia,  still  queerer 
men  from  New  York,  and  an  occasional  English- 
man, who,  if  he  happened  to  have  no  social  status 
in  his  own  country,  could  assume  one  here  with 
impunity,  or,  if  he  happened  to  be  even  remotely 
connected  with  a  man  bearing  a  title,  might  taste 
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for    oiicc   the    intoxicating    delight    of   being   a 
Triton  among  minnows. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  at  every  ball 
given  by  the  lady  in  question  one  could  always 
count  upon  finding  one  individual  of  real  bond  fide 
social  position.  One  man  was  always  asked,  and 
one  always  came,  whose  name  and  position  were 
beyond  criticism  or  cavil;  and  although,if  married, 
he  always  came  without  his  wifc,his  presence  leav- 
ened the  whole  lump,  and  gave  a  cachet  of  good 
society  to  the  entertainment,  which  the  presence 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Yankee  tradesmen 
and  Mavanese  merchants  was  powerless  to  bestow. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  sleepy,  stupid  Spanish  prince 
of  royal  blood,  or  bland  and  self-astonished 
English  peer,  or  lazy  and  good-natured  Turkish 
diplomatist;  but  to-night  the  excitement  was 
intense,  for  was  not  the  great,  the  graceful  and 
refined,  the  witty,  the  sought-after  Marquis  de 
Valreas  coming,  and  was  this  not  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Mexican  woman's  highest  ambition  ? 
A  week  ago  she  would  not  have  believed  the 
thing  possible.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  marquis's  name  in  the  papers,  announc- 
ing his  presence  at  various  gatherings  of  the 
"gratin  "  of  the  noble  Faubourg,  and  had  known 
for  some  time  his  pleasant,  high-bred  face  by 
sight,  from  seeing  him  at  the  bois  and  the 
opera  :  but  that  he  could  be  induced  to  come 
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to  one  of  her  ] anuary jei/dis  was  a  felicity  she  had 
never  contemplated.  It  had  been  brought  about 
(or  rather  was  to  be  brought  about,  for  she  knew 
well  she  could  not  be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
blessing  until  she  actually  saw  the  marquis  in 
her  salon)  by  the  ubiquitous  Carolus  d'Yqucm, 
than  whom  no  man  was  more  useful  in  his  day. 
There  was  nothing  it  would  appear  he  could  not 
do,  and  to  oblige  a  friend  he  would  do  most 
things.  Are  you  wishing  to  go  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  has  everyone  told  you  it  is  quite  im- 
possible? D'Yquem  happens  to  know  that  the 
Princess  de  M.  does  not  want  her  box  on  that 
particular  Sunday,  and  in  two  hours  it  is  in  your 
possession.  Are  you  desirous  that  the  Baron  H. 
should  look  into,  weigh,  and  examine,  and,  if 
possible,  adopt  your  latest  plan  for  the  ameliora- 
tion or  destruction  of  something,  and  has  every- 
one told  you  it  was  easier  to  find  the  Emperor 
alone  in  the  old  days  of  the  Second  Empire  than 
this  great  financier  and  speculator  now  in  this 
time  of  the  Third  Republic  ?  D'Yquem  arranges 
matters  so  that  in  a  week  you  have  the  baron 
all  to  yourself  at  a  charming  little  dinner  party 
at  the  Pavilion  Henri  IV.  Are  you  anxious  to 
see  a  most  remarkable  missal,  that  is  worth  more 
than  twice  its  weight  in  gold,  and  that  is  so 
jealously  guarded  by  its  owner,  Madame  la 
Baronne  A.  de  R.,  that  not  even  the  most  dis- 
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tinguishcd  cognoscenti  arc  allowed  to  sec  it? 
The  day  after  to-morrow  d'Yqucm  will  procure 
you  the  inestimable  privilege,  only  stipulating 
that  you  must  not  breathe  upon  the  marvel. 
He  was  a  treasure,  was  Carolus  d'Yquem !  and 
when  at  length,  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  surly 
Alsatian  footman  announced  "Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Valreas,"  the  enraptured  Creole  felt  that 
he  was  indeed  a  god  of  beneficence.  There  was 
a  pause,  a  momentary  stillness  fell  on  the  room, 
and  if  Waldteufel — who  knew  Sosthene  well,  and 
had  had  many  private  and  confidential  inter- 
views with  him  relative  to  cotillons — had  not,  in 
a  stubborn  way,  continued  to  hammer  out,  witli 
an  intoxicating  contretemps,  the  latest  of  his 
charming  waltzes,  the  silence  would  have  been 
unbroken.  The  American  women  all  drew 
themselves  up,  tried  to  look  at  their  ease,  and 
murmured  "  Oh  my  !  "  as  Sosthc;ne  bowed  with 
easy  grace  to  Madame  de  Manzanilla,  who  was 
giddy  with  great  and  sudden  joy.  After  a  few 
careless  compliments,  poor  Sosthene  endeavoured 
to  pass  on,  penetrate  farther  into  the  crowded 
rooms,  in  the  despairing  hope  of  finding,  perhaps, 
someone  he  knew,  at  least  by  sight,  and  his 
hostess  was  too  clever  not  to  perceive  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  not  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way  for  a  few  minutes.  A  multitude  of  pretty 
faces,  but  not  one  of  them  familiar  to  him  who 
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knew  "  all  Paris."  He  had  nearly  given  up  in 
despair,  and  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
much  longer  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  stay,  when  a  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder, 
and  turning  he  perceived  the  pale,  grave  face  of 
the  Vicomte  d'Yquem  smiling  pityingly  upon 
him. 

^'Tiens,  dest  toil  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
for  I  was  beginning  to  fear  I  should  know  no 
one." 

"  I  am  sure  notre  cJiere  hotesse  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to  introduce  you  to  everyone," 
replied  Carolus,  smiling. 

"  Dieu  nCen  preserve !  I  don't  care  to  know 
anyone  now  I  have  found  you,  especially  as  I 
must  leave  in  ten  minutes,  for  I  promised  to  be 
at  the  Cercle  at  half-past  twelve,  and  am  dead 
tired  as  it  is." 

"  Pativi^e  enfant  I  It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
come.     I " — 

But  just  at  this  juncture  a  fine,  tall  woman, 
gorgeously  dressed  and  covered  with  diamonds, 
came  up  to  Sosthene,  and  said  with  a  strong 
nasal  twang,  but  otherwise  with  capital  accent — 

"  The  Marquis  de  Valr^as,  I  believe  ?  " 

Sosthene  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  stared 
at  the  woman  in  amazement  and  then  bowed. 

"  I  am  delighted  at  seeing  you  look  so  well. 
I  am  Mrs.  Colonel  Jabez  P.  Possum.  I  knew 
16 
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the  Empress  very  well  indeed.  The  Marquis  of 
lircntford  of  England  is  here.  Shall  I  introduce 
you  ?  " 

All  this  in  a  breath,  and  coming  from  a  woman 
he  had  never  seen  before  in  his  life,  almost 
stunned  the  young  Frenchman,  and  he  might 
have  caused  a  scandal  by  falling  insensible  had 
not  Carolus  come  to  the  rescue. 

"You  forget  all  your  old  friends,  Madame 
Possum  ;  I  have  something  very  particular  to  ask 
you  in  a  minute."  Then  lowering  his  voice  so 
that  no  one  but  Mrs.  Colonel  P.  could  hear,  he 
continued,  "  I  am  trying  to  get  de  Valreas  to 
come  to  your  ball  on  Wednesday.  If  you  will 
only  leave  us  alone  for  a  minute  I  can  settle  the 
matter,  and  you  shall  have  him  all  to  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

Before  the  tenacious  American  woman  could 
reply,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  crowd  that 
had  gathered  around  Sosthene,  and  was  staring 
at  him  sideways  while  pretending  to  be  other- 
wise engaged,  Carolus  took  his  friend's  arm  and 
dragged  him  away. 

"  Mo7i  Dieu  !  Mon  Dicu  ! "  groaned  Sosthene  ; 
"  why  did  I  ever  come  here?" 

"  Bah !  that  is  nothing — Madame  Possum  is  a 
most  charming  woman,"  laughed  the  Vicomte ; 
"she  knew  your  propensities  and  wanted  to 
jlb'ter  tm  brin.     She  has   the  most  wonderful 
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neck  and  arms,  and  her  soirees  are  really  very 
amusing — you  can  do  and  say  what  you  like 
there.  Shall  I  bring  you  to  her  next  Wednes- 
day?" 

Sosthene  was  turning  around,  almost  angrily, 
to  reply,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  a  short  man 
standing  near  them,  who  had  just  taken  off  the 
glove  of  his  right  hand  and  was  caressing  his 
long  grey  moustaches. 

"  del !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  wonderful  diamond  in  your  life?" 

Carolus  followed  the  direction  of  his  friend's 
eyes,  and  saw  upon  the  little  finger  of  the  man 
we  have  mentioned  a  stone  as  big  as  the  muzzle 
of  a  saloon  pistol,  and  sparkling  like  a  sea  of 
crystal. 

"  Diahle  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  marvellous  ! " 

"  Marvellous !  "  echoed  Sosthene,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  gem  as  if  enchanted. 

"  I  never  saw  him  wear  that  ring  before," 
mused  the  Vicomte. 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  calls  himself  an  Austrian,  and  a  count, 
but  I  think  he  is  a  Jew.  La  belle  Creole  has 
him  here  very  often." 

"  It  is  strange  I  have  never  met  him  at  the 
Embassy  if  he  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Sosthene. 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  long  story  about  having 
quarrelled  with  them    there,  but  I  myself  be- 
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licvc  the  fellow  is  an  adventurer.  lie  is  not 
liked  even  here." 

Sosthene  said  nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  diamond.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  pause.  "  Oh,  man  Dicu !  did  you  see 
that  ray  of  green  it  shot  out  then  ?  It  is  really 
miraculous!  What  would  I  not  give  if  he  would 
only  sell  it  to  me  !  " 

"  Well,  I  will  introduce  you  and  you  can  ask 
him  if  you  like.  You  need  stand  on  no  ceremony 
with  the  fellow,  for  I  daresay  he's  a  Dutch  diamond 
merchant,  only  you  must  be  careful  not  to  be 
cheated,  for  I  feel  convinced  the  man  is  a  rogue." 

"  Trcs  bieti,  trcs  bicn^'  rejoined  Sosthene,  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  "  introduce  me." 

In  a  minute  the  thing  was  done. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  said  d'Yquem,  smiling,  "  allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  friend  the  Marquis 
Sosthene  de  Valreas,  who  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
has  been  admiring  your  diamond  ring." 

The  little  man  bowed  gravely. 

"  M.  le  Marquis  is  fond  of  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Yes,  passionately,"  replied  Sosthene  ;  "  and  1 
confess  I  never  saw  a  finer  one  than  yours." 

"  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  connoisseur  ?  " 
asked  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  treasure. 

"  I  have  been  studying  them  for  the  last  six 
months,  aided  by  Mellerio  and  Boucheron,  and 
I  think  I  know  something  about  them." 
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"  In  that  case,"  said  the  other,  with  a  queer 
smile,  and  drawing  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
"  perhaps  you  would  like  to  examine  this,  and 
perhaps  you  might  guess  its  approximate  value." 

Sosthene  was  amazed  at  such  a  strange  and 
remarkable  proceeding,  but  deciding  within 
himself  that  doubtless  Carolus  was  right,  and 
that  the  man  was  a  Jew  diamond  broker  dis- 
posing of  his  wares,  bowed,  took  the  ring  and 
examined  it  closely.  It  was  even  more  magni- 
ficent than  he  had  first  supposed.  Large,  deep, 
beautifully  cut,  with  an  immense  table,  pure 
white,  without  being  in  any  degree  milky,  and 
brilliant  as  the  sun.  The  little  man  watched 
him  keenly  as  Sosthene  examined  the  ring. 

"  I  should  say,"  said  the  marquis,  after  a 
pause,  still  holding  the  ring  in  his  hand,  "at  a 
rough  guess,  it  was  worth  thirty-five  or  forty 
thousand  francs,  but  of  course  I  cannot  fix  upon 
its  exact  value.    It  is  evidently  a  Golconda  stone." 

The  little  man  smiled.  "You  are  right  in 
one  way,  M.  le  Marquis,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  true  the 
ring  is  worth  at  least  forty  thousand  francs  to 
me — in  fact,  I  would  not  sell  it  under  fifty  ;  but 
the  real  market  value  of  the  stone  is  not  probably 
so  many  sous." 

Sosthene  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  The 
little  man  paused  for  a  minute  as  if  enjoying  the 
situation,  and  then  said  gravely — 
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"  The  stone  is  false  ! " 

"  False  !  "  cried  Sosth6ne  and  Carolus  d' Yquem, 
who  had  been  listening  eagerly  to  all  that  was 
said.     "False!     Impossible!" 

The  count  said  nothing,  but  stood  looking  at 
them  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  Pardon,  M.  le  Comte,  said  Sosthcne,  "  but 
you  must  be  deceived.  I  have,  as  I  told  you, 
made  diamonds  my  study  lately,  and  can  assure 
you  this  stone  is  real.  You  have  doubtless  been 
told  it  was  false  by  someone  who  desired  to 
get  it  from  you  at  a  price  much  below  its  real 
value." 

"I  repeat,"  replied  the  little  man,  smiling, 
"  that  the  stone  is  false,  but  it  does  not  surprise 
me  that  you  cannot  believe  it,  for,  far  from  it 
being  the  fact  that  anyone  has  told  me  so  in 
order  to  buy  it  below  its  value,  I  can  get  nobody 
to  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  false, 
and  have  frequently  been  offered  large  sums 
for  it." 

Sosthene  examined  the  stone  again,  and  after 
a  minute — "  It  is  extraordinary  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  could  have  staked  my  life  and  honour  that  it 
was  real.  I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses.  I 
am  certain  Mellerio  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  little  man  drily. 
"  I    suppose  even    jewellers    may    be  deceived. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  stone  is 
false." 

"  How  can  you  be  quite  certain  of  that  ?  " 

"  ParbkiL !     I  saw  it  made  ! " 

"  Saw  it  made  !  "  exclaimed  Sosthene. 

The  count  bowed.  "  Then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  Sosthene,"  said  Carolus  d'Yqucm, 
who  was  getting,  he  knew  not  why,  a  little 
frightened. 

De  Valreas  made  no  reply,  but  examined  the 
ring  minutely  for  the  third  time,  and  then,  after 
a  pause,  said  in  a  hesitating  tone — 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  too  inquisi- 
tive, M.  le  Comte,  but  may  I  ask  how  it  is  that, 
knowing  it  to  be  false  as  you  do,  you  value  it  at 
fifty  thousand  francs  ?  " 

The  count  became  grave  immediately.  "  Par- 
don me,  M.  le  Valreas,"  he  said  coldly,  "  but  we 
are  scarcely  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  to 
warrant  your  becoming  my  father  confessor." 
Then  perceiving  the  pain  his  well-merited  rebuke 
inflicted  on  the  sensitive  and  high-bred  marquis, 
he  added,  "  But  I  am  bon  enfmit,  and  do  not 
mind  admitting  to  you  that  I  prize  that  ring 
because  of  a  story  attached  to  it ;  and  then,  after 
all,  although  it  is  certainly  false,  as  it  deceives 
everyone, — even,"  and  he  bowed,  "  such  a  connois- 
seur as  M.  le  Marquis  himself, — it  has  as  much 
value,  very  nearly,  as  if  it  were  indeed  real." 
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There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  man 
insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  false,  and  it  was 
hardly  an  assertion  a  man — no  matter  how 
waggishly  inclined — would  make  to  an  entire 
stranger,  whether  he  was  willing  to  sell  it  or 
not. 

"  I  never  saw  you  wear  the  ring  before,"  said 
Carolus  suspiciously. 

"  I  do  not  often  wear  it,"  replied  the  count 
carelessly.  "  It  attracts  such  general  attention, 
and  always  leads  to  such  absurd  mistakes  and 
explanations."  Then,  seeing  Sosth^ne  still  lov- 
ingly examining  the  ring,  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  see  you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe  my 
word,  M.  de  Valreas,  and  you  must  not  think 
your  doubts  offend  me  in  the  least.  I  never 
could  get  anyone  to  believe  the  stone  was  false ; 
that  is,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  anyone  but  a 
very  clever  jeweller." 

Sosthcne  looked  up  quickly.  "  A  jeweller  has 
told  you,  then,  it  is  false  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  two  jewellers  have  given  me  that 
astounding  piece  of  information,  which  I  confess 
surprised  me  but  little,  as  I  saw  it  made  myself." 

Sosthcne  gave  him  back  the  ring  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  wish  it  were  real,"  he  said  naively.  "  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  give  you  almost  any 
sum  for  it." 

The  count  bowed,  smiled,  and  replaced  the 
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coveted  gem  on  his  finger.  Just  at  that  moment 
Carolus  d'Yquem,  perceiving  Mrs.  Colonel  Jabez 
P.  Possum  bearing  down  upon  them,  dragging 
by  the  arm  the  unwilling  English  peer,  who 
walked  as  in  a  dream,  he  pushed  de  Valreas 
farther  on  into  the  crowd,  and  hustled  him 
quickly  into  the  next  room,  which  he  hurried 
through  likewise.  When  they  had  reached  a 
third,  which  appeared  to  be  given  up  to  a  few 
old  men  playing  "  Boston  "  and  "  Picquet,"  and 
which  was  tolerably  safe  from  the  eager  arm  of 
Mrs.  Colonel  Jabez  P.,  he  said  laughingly,  look- 
ing at  Sosthene's  angry  countenance — 

"  You  must  not  be  offended,  mon  cher,  but  we 
were  only  just  in  time.  One  minute  more  and 
I'Americaine  and  her  friend  the  Marquis  of 
Brentford  would  have  been  upon  you." 

"  I  shall  go  home  now,"  said  Sosthene  sullenly. 
"  I  came  here  to  please  you,  and  the  place  is  an 
enfer.  I  really  cannot  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
you  cannot  expect  me  to." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  please,"  rejoined  Carolus, 
good  humouredly.  "  I  only  promised  to  bring 
you,  not  to  keep  you,  here.  But  cannot  you 
manage  one  waltz  ?  There  is  a  charming  Cuban 
girl  here  with  such  eyes  ! " 

"  Bah  !  "  sneered  the  marquis  in  disgust.  "  I 
detest  Havanaises — a  mongrel  race  that  always 
smells  of  cigarettes  and  garlic  ;  as  for  fine  eyes, 
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every  woman  nowadays  has  fine  eyes,  but  none 
so  fine  or  expressive  as  those  of  a  horse.  Besides, 
I  nuist  really  go  now  ;  that  diamond  has  quite 
upset  me."  With  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
and  "  a  demain  au  cercle  I "  the  friends  parted, 
and  Sosthene,  thankful  to  get  away  and  careless 
about  seeing  his  hostess  again,  made  his  way  to 
the  cloak-room.  There,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  diamond 
ring,  apparently  waiting  for  his  greatcoat.  He 
bowed  gravely  to  Sosthene,  and,  having  obtained 
what  he  was  in  quest  of,  was  going  away  when 
de  Valrdas  stopped  him.  He  had  caught  another 
glimpse  of  the  diamond  ring,  and  the  effect  was 
overpowering. 

"I  cannot  express  to  you,  I\I.  le  Comte,"  he 
said,  "how  that  diamond  interests  me.  May  I 
hope  that  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  and 
are  not  tired,  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  a 
cigar  and  a  bottle  of  hock  chez  inoi'i" 

The  count  bowed.  "You  are  very  kind,"  he 
said  simply.  "  I  am  not  tired  and  have  nothing 
to  do,  for  as  I  am  only  in  Paris  for  a  short  time, 
I  belong  to  no  club.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
go  with  you." 

In  a  minute  or  two  Sosthene  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  property,  and  the  count's  coachman 
having  been  ordered  to  drive  on  and  wait  for 
his  master  at  the  marquis's,  they  both  got  into 
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Sosthene's  coupe  and  drove  to  the  Rue  du 
Cirque.  The  count  said  nothing  during  the 
drive,  and  Sosthene  was  in  no  mood  for  conversa- 
tion just  then,  so  the  time  appeared  interminably 
long. 

"  At  last ! "  cried  Sosthene,  as  the  carriage 
drove  into  his  porte  cocJiere.  "  My  night  horses 
go  like  snails.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  cure 
you  of  the  chill  you  must  have  caught.  Hippo- 
lyte  !  "  he  cried,  as  that  worthy  appeared  at  the 
sound  of  his  master's  latch-key.  "  More  logs 
and  some  bottles  of  Steinberger." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  seated  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  enjoying  excellent  cigars  and  baptizing 
their  new  friendship  with  the  breast  milk  of  the 
Rhine.  For  some  time  the  conversation  ran  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and  Sosthene  learnt  that  his 
friend  had  a  great  taste  for  science,  especially 
chemistry,  was  a  widower,  and  possessed  a 
chateau  not  far  from  Pesth.  The  marquis  could 
not,  however,  take  his  eyes  off  the  diamond  ring, 
which  flashed  and  sparkled  and  appeared  every 
moment  to  gain  in  brilliancy,  and  the  count, 
doubtless  remarking  this,  said  abruptly  after 
a  short  pause,  and  lighting  another  cigar,  "  1 
see,  mon  cher  marquis,  that  you  are  bewitched 
with  this  wretched  piece  of  glass.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  can  cure  you  of  your  infatuation. 
Take  it   and  examine  it  again.     If  you  really 
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know  much  about  diamonds,  you  must  discover 
that  it  is  false  on  closer  examination."  He  drew 
the  ring  off  his  finger  and  gave  it  to  the  marquis, 
who  seized  it  eagerly,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
as  he  touched  the  splendid  glittering  lie  once 
more.  The  more  he  looked  at  it  the  more 
certain  he  felt  that  the  count  had  been  deceived 
and  that  the  stone  was  real,  and  so,  after  a 
pause,  he  said  abruptly,  looking  up,  "  Suppose  I 
were  willing  to  buy  it,  false  as  it  is,  would  you 
be  willing  to  part  with  it  ?  " 

The  count  appeared  first  astonished  and  then 
perplexed.  "  I  might  perhaps,"  he  said  slowly, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  "be  willing  to  part  with 
the  ring ;  for  although  I  cherish  it,  it  brings  back 
painful  memories.  But  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
such  a  sale,  for  I  could  not  part  with  it  for  a 
small  sum,  for  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  curiosity 
and  work  of  art,  quite  apart  from  its  value  to  me 
as  a  souvenir." 

"  If  I  were  to  offer  you  the  price  you  think 
fair  for  it,  would  you  let  me  have  it?"  urged 
Sosthcne,  who  had  become  greatly  excited. 

"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  allow  you  to  pay 
me  a  large  sum  of  money  simply  to  gratify  your 
whim,  and  to  purchase  of  me  a  thing  which  I 
really  know  to  be  of  no  great  value  to  anyone 
but  myself?  No;  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.     You  might  be  willing  to  pay  me    fifty 
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thousand  francs  (and  I  would  not  take  less),  but 
how  could  I,  as  an  honest  man,  sell  you  a  mere 
piece  of  paste  at  such  a  price  ?  So  let  us,  I  beg 
of  you,  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  will  give  you  fifty  thousand  francs  for  it," 
cried  Sosthene,  heedless  of  the  count's  remark 
about  closing  the  discussion. 

The  count  rose,  evidently  greatly  agitated,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  a  few  minutes 
before  replying.  Then  he  came  up  to  the 
marquis  and  said,  "  Listen  to  me.  Keep  the 
ring  till  to-morrow.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
leaving  it  in  your  care.  To-morrow  see  Mellerio, 
Boucheron,  Samper — whom  you  will ;  they  will 
tell  you  the  truth  about  the  stone,  and  I  hope 
their  verdict  will  cure  you  of  your  infatuation. 
Nay,"  he  added,  as  Sosthene  made  an  unwilling 
gesture,  "  I  beg  you,  as  a  favour,  keep  it  until 
to-morrow.  I  will  leave  you  my  card  and  you 
can  let  me  hear  from  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.    It  is  late  ;  I  must  leave  you  now." 

In  vain  did  Sosthene  feebly  expostulate;  the 
count  with  kind  firmness  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  ring  was  left  with  de  Valr^as.  When  the 
count  had  finally  taken  his  departure,  Sosthene, 
before  going  to  bed,  wrote  three  notes — one  to 
the  wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  asking  if 
anything  was  known  about  his  mysterious  friend, 
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one  to  Boucheron,  and  one  to  Mellerio,  request- 
ing each  of  them  to  send  to  his  house  on  the 
following  day  the  most  expert  judges  of 
diamonds  they  could  find.  The  following 
morning  Sosthene  was  up  betimes,  and  in  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement  to  know  the  real 
value  of  the  jewel  which  had  so  enchanted  him. 
The  wise  men  did  not  keep  him  long  waiting, 
and  all  unanimously,  after  carefully  examining 
the  stone  one  after  the  other,  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  real  Golconda  diamond,  one  of  the  finest 
seen  in  Paris  for  years  outside  the  Crown  jewels, 
and  of  the  value  of  seventy  thousand  francs  at 
the  very  least.  Sosthene  was  wild  with  delight, 
and,  jumping  into  his  dog-cart,  rattled  off  to  the 
address  in  the  Rue  Caumartin  given  him  by  the 
count.  He  was  at  home,  and  as  Sosthene  entered 
the  salon  he  came  forward  cordially  to  meet  him. 

"  EJi  bien  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  slightly  satirical 
laugh,  "  you  have  found  out  it  is  worthless,  and 
so  have  been  honest  enough  to  bring  it  back  to 
me. 

In  a  hurried  and  excited  way  Sosthene  told 
him  the  result  of  the  examination.  The  count's 
face  fell. 

"  They  have  deceived  you  or  been  deceived 
themselves,  as  I  have  known  them  to  be  deceived 
about  this  before,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  tell  you 
I  saw  the  thing  made — it  is  mere  paste." 
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"  Paste  or  not  I  will  give  you  seventy  thousand 
francs  for  it,"  cried  Sosthene. 

The  count  paused  and  for  a  moment  appeared 
immersed  in  painful  reflection,  then  he  said, 
"  See,  marquis,  I  will  do  this.  Give  me  back 
my  ring,  for  I  am  certain  the  sight  of  it  is 
bewitching  you  and  upsetting  your  mental 
equilibrium.  Take  two  days  to  reflect,  and  if 
after  that  you  still  wish  to  purchase  this  worth- 
less imitation,  you  shall  have  it  for  sixty 
thousand  francs." 

*'  I  cannot  give  you  less  that  seventy  thousand 
francs  for  it,"  cried  Sosthene,  delighted,  and 
putting  the  jewel  into  the  count's  hand.  "  They 
all  agreed  it  is  worth  at  least  seventy." 

"  Seventy  be  it  then,"  replied  the  count ; 
"  but  I  must  make  one  stipulation  as  a  protec- 
tion to  my  own  honour. 

"  I  will  agree  to  any  stipulation." 
"  I  must  insist,  then,"  continued  the  count, 
"  that  in  case,  after  two  days,  you  still  wish  to 
buy  this  ring,  you  will  assemble  six  of  your 
friends  and  in  their  presence  sign  two  state- 
ments, which  I  shall  bring  with  me,  and  which, 
moreover,  must  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
your  friends." 

"  I  promise  you ! "  cried  the  enraptured 
marquis,  and  left  him  to  tell  the  great  news  to 
his  boon  companions  at  the  "  Jockey."     That 
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evening,  while  dressing  for  dinner,  a  note  from 
the  Austrian  embassy  was  put  into  his  hand, 
informing  him  that  no  such  person  as  Count 
15roborg  existed,  and  that  the  man  bearing  the 
title  was  an  adventurer. 

"  Tant  pis  !  "  said  Sosthene  philosophically  ; 
"J'eu  suis  quitte  for  a  couple  of  bottles  of  hock 
and  an  amusing  adventure.  I  can  easily  drop  the 
man  once  the  purchase  is  made.  He  has  been 
honest  enough  with  me,  God  knows  ! " 

The  next  two  days  passed  very  slowly,  and 
on  the  third  Sosthene  wrote  a  short  word  to 
the  count,  informing  him  that  he  was  still  bent 
upon  having  the  diamond  ring,  and  begging  him 
to  do  him  the  honour  to  call  upon  him  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon,  when  the 
six  witnesses  would  be  in  attendance.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  six  most 
leading  men  in  Paris  (after  himself),  begging 
them  to  come  and  witness  his  triumph.  At 
five  punctually  they  were  all  assembled,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  count  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  the  two  following  statements  written 
out  by  a  solicitor's  clerk. 

First,  "  I,  Adam,  Count  Broborg,  do  hereby 
sell,  for  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  francs,  a 
piece  of  paste  cut  to  imitate  a  diamond,  to 
Sosthene,  Marquis  de  Valrcas.  And  I  hereby 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses,  and 
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before  a  penny  has  passed  hands  or  anyone  is 
bound  in  any  way,  that  the  object  I  sell  him 
has  never  been  represented  by  me  to  be  a  real 
diamond,  but  been  openly  declared  by  me  to  be 
a  false  one,  and  that  I  am  only  induced  to  part 
with  it  at  the  earnest  request  of  M.  de  Valreas, 
who  promises  to  pay  me  seventy  thousand  francs, 
knowing  that  what  he  purchases  is  an  imitation 
stone  of  no  real  value." 

The  second,  "  I,  Sosthene,  Marquis  de  Valreas, 
do  hereby,  in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses, 
affirm  that  I  gladly  and  willingly  pay  to 
Adam,  Count  Broborg,  the  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  francs  for  a  piece  of  paste;  and  I 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  the  said  Count 
Broborg  has  always  told  me  the  object  I 
purchase  is  not  a  real  diamond,  but  a  false 
one,  and  that  he  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  me  from  purchasing  what  he 
always  declared  to  me  to  be  of  no  real  value." 

When  Sosthene  had  read  through  the  second 
statement  he  paused  before  signing  it. 

"  I  can  hardly,"  he  demurred,  "  acknowledge 
that  I  buy  the  stone  knowing  it  to  be  paste, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  it  to  be  a  real 
diamond. 

"  M.  le  Marquis,"  said  the  count  coldly,  "  as  I 
have  frequently  told  you  before,  the  stone  is  not 
a  diamond,  and  if  you  wish  to  become  the  owner 
17 
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of  this  worthless  imitation  you  must  sign  these 
papers,  for  I  cannot  allow  my  honour  in  this 
matter  to  be  unprotected." 

Sosth^ne  saw  that  there  was  no  way  left  but 
to  sign  the  papers,  and  his  friends,  though 
rather  unwillingly,  attested  by  their  signatures 
that  they  had  been  witnesses  to  this  most 
strange  transaction.  The  money  was  then 
paid  and  the  ring  formally  made  over  to  de 
Valreas,  who  could  hardly  believe  in  his  good 
fortune,  so  delighted  was  he.  The  following 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  precisely  he  was  at 
Mellerio's  by  appointment,  to  consult  about  a 
new  setting  for  his  treasure. 

"  I  have  brought  it  with  me,  Alphonse,"  said 
the  marquis,  "  and  I  am  certain  I  have  made  a 
most  wonderful  bargain.  If,  however,  you  really 
think  it  worth  more  than  seventy  thousand 
francs  you  must  tell  me  so,  for  I  cannot  allow 
the  count  to  be  a  loser  through  his  stupid 
mistake  and  ignorance." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  examine  it  again," 
replied  the  jeweller,  "  I  will  frankly  and  finally 
tell  you  its  exact  market  value." 

The  marquis  drew  it  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  gave  it  him.  Hardly  had  the  jeweller's 
eyes  lighted  on  it  than  he  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation,  "  M.  le  Marquis,  this  is  not  the  same 
stone  !     This  is  paste  !  You  have  been  cheated  ! " 
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"  My  God  !  "  cried  Sosthene,  seizing  the  ring 
from  the  trembling  hand  of  the  other.  "  Im- 
possible!" He  strode  to  the  window  and 
examined  it  carefully.  At  the  first  glance  one 
not  well  versed  in  such  matters  might  have 
fancied  the  stone  was  the  same  as  the  one  the 
count  had  worn  the  night  of  Madame  de 
Manzanilla's  ball.  It  was  the  same  size,  cut  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  queer 
old-fashioned  setting.  It  was  the  same  in  every 
particular  save  one,  and  that  a  most  important 
one  :  whereas  the  ring  worn  by  the  count  was, 
so  far  as  the  keen  intelligence  of  experts  could 
determine,  a  real  diamond  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  great  value,  the  falseness  of  this  it 
needed  but  a  casual  glance  from  an  experienced 
eye  to  detect.  As  Sosthene  stood  gazing  in 
a  bewildered  and  half- dazed  way  at  his 
strange  bargain,  he  suddenly  remembered  the 
letter  from  the  Austrian  embassy;  and  then, 
'^Mille  diablesJ"  the  two  statements  he  had 
signed. 

"  Misericorde  !  of  course  this  is  false !  This  is 
not  the  same  stone." 

"No,  M.  le  Marquis,"  replied  the  jeweller,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "it  is  certainly  not  the  same 
stone.  That  was  worth  at  least  seventy 
thousand  francs,  whereas  this — this" — 

"  Well  ?  " 
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"As  it  is  a  good  imitation,  and  mounted  in 
gold,  it  may  be  worth  three  hundred." 

"  I  must  sec  this  scoundrel  at  once,"  cried  the 
marquis,  "  if  he  is  in  Paris ;  he  has  most  probably 
run  away,  but  he  shall  suffer  for  this  if  I  have  to 
ruin  myself  in  prosecuting  him  !  "  Then  hastily 
putting  the  ring  in  his  pocket,  he  ran  out  of  the 
room,  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  like 
lightning  to  the  Rue  Caumartin.  If  he  ex- 
pected the  count  had  run  away  he  was  greatly 
mistaken  ;  he  was  at  home,  and  as  Sosthene 
entered  the  room,  rose  from  his  chair  as  if  de- 
lighted to  see  him. 

"This  is  an  unlooked-for  pleasure,  mon  cher 
marquis  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  cordial  smile, 
advancing  with  outstretched  hand. 

Sosthene  folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  him 
sternly — full  in  the  face. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  have  made 
some  mistake.  The  diamond  you  sold  me 
yesterday  is  not  the  same  you  left  with  me  a 
week  ago." 

"  M.  le  Marquis,  I  fail  to  understand  your 
meaning.  I  never  possessed  but  one  diamond 
ring,  and  that  is  in  your  possession," 

"This  stone  is  false  and  worthless!"  cried 
Sosthene,  overcome  with  anger,  and  pulling  it 
from  his  pocket. 

"  Parbleu  !  I  told  you  so." 
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'  Fripon  ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  I  cannot 
fight  you,  but  I  will  horsewhip  you  from  the 
Cafe  Anglais  to  the  Madeleine  and  send  you  to 
the  hulks." 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  little  man  quietly,  "  as  for 
horsewhipping  me,  I  hardly  think  you  will  do 
that,  and  as  for  your  remark  about  sending  me 
to  the  hulks,  it  is  my  intention  to  bring  an  action 
against  you  forthwith  for  libel  and  defamation  of 
character." 

"  Defamation  of  character ! "  echoed  the 
marquis.  ''Miserable !  It  is  lucky  for  you  I 
left  my  cane  below.  Do  you  think  we  have  no 
laws  in  this  country  to  punish  such  canaille  as 
you  ? " 

"  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  your  country  before  a  week  is  over  than  you 
are  at  present  perhaps,  M.  de  Valreas." 

"  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  cheated  and 
robbed  me?  My  jeweller  is  witness  that  the 
stone  is  not  the  same." 

"  And  on  my  side,"  retorted  the  count,  with  a 
sneer,  "  I  can  call  six  witnesses,  chosen  from 
among  your  most  cherished  friends,  to  prove 
that  1  sold  you  what  I  openly  confessed  to  be 
paste." 

Sosth^ne  was  literally  dumbfounded  by  the 
cool  villainy  of  the  man.  The  count  rang  the 
bell. 
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"  I  must  request  M.  le  Marquis  to  leave  me 
now.  I  must  write  to  my  Jiominc  d'ajjaircs 
without  delay  about  the  legal  proceedings  I 
shall  most  certainly  institute  against  him." 
Thus  saying  and,  as  the  servant  opened  the 
door,  bowing  haughtily  and  motioning  Sosthene 
to  leave,  he  quietly  walked  into  his  bedroom. 

The  poor  marquis  left,  walking  as  in  a  dream. 
It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money,  although  he 
could  hardly  afford  to  lose  so  large  a  sum  ;  it 
was  not  even  the  loss  of  the  diamond,  although 
that  was  a  heavy  blow ;  but  it  was  the  terrible 
ridicule  an  exposure  of  the  affair  would  inevit- 
ably bring  upon  him.  Turning  these  things 
over  in  his  mind  he  saw,  even  before  he  reached 
his  carriage,  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
refrain  from  any  horsewhipping  or  prosecuting. 
He  drove  immediately  to  the  hotel  of  the 
Duchesse  D'Avray,  made  a  full  confession  of 
the  matter,  and  implored  her  to  advise  him 
what  to  do. 

"Oh,  mon  Dieii  !"  cried  the  duchesse,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  "  What  a  misfortune !  There  is 
only  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  You  must  leave 
Paris,  remain  absent  a  month, — of  course  that 
canaille  will  never  dare  take  proceedings 
against  you  as  he  threatened, — and  on  your 
return  have  given  up  all  taste  for  diamonds. 
Ces  hons  Parisietis  will  not  dare  wonder  at  any 
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change  in  your  caprices,  but  it  is  terrible  to 
leave  Paris  just  the  week  before  the  ball  of 
Madame  de  P. ! " 

It  was  terrible,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  Sos- 
th^ne  left  that  night  and  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he,  however,  remained  more  than  a  month,  for 
he  found  there  a  human  and  female  diamond 
which  more  than  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  mineral  one  ;  and  judging  that  no  setting 
would  become  it  but  a  wedding  ring,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  his  hatred  of  matrimony, 
and  is  now  a  useful  member  of  society  and  one 
of  the  noisiest  of  the  centre  droit. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Were  guide-books  to  London  Society  compiled 
for  the  use  of  our  country  cousins,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that — provided,  of  course,  the 
work  were  honestly  and  thoroughly  done — some 
such  paragraphs  as  the  following  would  be  found 
therein.  "On  leaving  Sporting  Society,  properly 
so  called,  and  turning  to  the  right,  if  you  ascend 
a  few  steps,  you  will  find  yourself  on  the  confines 
of  the  Marlborough  House  coterie,  and  there,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  your  eye  will  light 
upon  an  object  of  considerable  social  interest 
— Mr.  James  Seymour  Mordaunt,  late  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  Nobody  knows  who  Mr. 
Seymour  Mordaunt  is,  and  for  many  years  past 
most  people  have  given  up  making  inquiries. 
He  came  to  London  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
with  apparently  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket 
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and  certainly  no  ordinary  amount  of  swagger 
attached  to  his  attractive  person.  His  last 
Jiabitat  would  appear  to  have  been  India,  and 
malicious  people  have  been  heard  to  whisper 
that  his  grandmother  was  dark  skinned  and  his 
father  a  carriage  builder  in  Calcutta  ;  but  even 
if  these  suggestions  (probably  born  of  envy) 
should  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  Indian 
blood  has  merely  served  to  enhance  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  countenance  for  which  Mr.  Mordaunt 
is  famous,  and  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the 
fact  of  his  father  having  been  engaged  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  trade  just  mentioned  has  not 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Mr.  Seymour  Mor- 
daunt's  very  extraordinary  social  success  in 
London.  Mr.  Seymour  Mordaunt  may  be  said 
to  have  come,  and  been  seen,  and  conquered. 
How  in  the  world  he  ever  got  into  the  Greens 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  late  Duchess  of  Hampstead, 
who  was  notorious  for  her  good  taste  in  manly 
beauty,  thinking  that  the  stalwart  and  well- 
proportioned  limbs  and  figure  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Mordaunt  would  look  well  in  the  uniform  of 
Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry,  used  her 
ducal  influence  in  high  quarters  to  have  the 
commission  obtained  without  too  many  inquiries 
being  made.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains,    that   one   morning,   shortly   after   his 
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arrival  from  India,  Mr.  Seymour  Mordaunt  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  familiarly  known  as  'Jim  Sey- 
mour') awoke  to  find  himself  gazetted  to  the 
Greens  ;  and  '  quite  too  lovely '  as  all  the  ladies 
voted  him  to  be  out  of  uniform,  in  full  regi- 
mentals he  was  certainly  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
his  female  admirers,  one  and  all,  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  bind  themselves  together 
to  do  their  best  to  make  him  a  joy  for  ever.  All 
jealousy  was  put  aside,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Mor- 
daunt was  made,  as  it  were,  into  a  co-operative 
society,  in  which  all  pretty  and  titled  and  influ- 
ential women  had  a  share,  and  the  profits  of  the 
transaction,  if  any,  were  doubtless  equally  divided 
in  proportion  among  the  fair  subscribers.  He 
married  and  is  now  a  widower." 

So  much,  probably,  and  no  more,  would  a 
Society  guide-book  have  told  us  about  Seymour 
Mordaunt,  had  that  valuable  compilation  been 
given  to  the  public  but  twelve  short  months  ago; 
but  since  then,  towards  the  end,  the  affairs  of 
Jim  Seymour  underwent  so  startling  a  change, 
and  assumed  suddenly  so  criminal  and  tragic  an 
aspect,  that  one  could  hardly  expect  to  find  an 
account  of  the  last  hours  of  this  curled  darling 
of  fashion  set  forth  in  any  book  dealing  merely 
with  the  frivolities  of  life.  The  following  is  a 
true  and  authentic  record  of  those  last  hours. 

It  is  three  o'clock  on  a  dull  February  after- 
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noon,  and  "  Cc  cher  Saymour,"  as  Jimmy  is 
called  in  Paris,  is  seated  in  one  of  his  London 
clubs  and  telling  himself  that  the  end  has  come 
at  last,  that  there  is  no  hope  anywhere,  and 
that  he  must  either  "  bolt  "  or  die.  Things  have 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  some  time 
past,  but  now  they  have  reached  a  climax. 
They  began  to  grow  wrong  eighteen  months 
ago, — by  degrees,  of  course,  at  first, — but  now  it 
was  all  over.  It  was  now  no  question  of  merely 
having  "  got  the  knock,"  although  "  the  knock  " 
had  most  certainly  been  obtained  by  him,  and 
Juda,"a  had  suddenly  very  distinctly  declined  to 
lend  its  atmosphere  any  longer  to  the  flying  of 
his  kites.  But  the  thought  that  the  wages  due  for 
his  innumerable  sins  might  possibly  be  about  to 
be  partly  discounted  at  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
while  awaiting  their  full  payment  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Pale  Horseman,  did  not  in  any  way 
affright  him  ;  money  troubles  had  indeed  never 
frightened  him,  for  he  had  always,  so  far  at 
least,  succeeded  one  way  or  another  in  weather- 
ing the  storm.  Then  again,  if  it  had  been  only 
money  he  needed — although  money  he  did  need 
and  sorely  need — he  could  have  married  again 
for  money,  as  he  had  done  before.  It  was,  as 
his  first  experience  of  such  a  venture  reminded 
him,  not  altogether  a  pleasant  way  of  cleansing 
soiled  linen, — the  water  being  apt  at  times  to  be 
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too  hot,  and  the  saponaceous  element  not  always 
being  so  generously  distributed  as  the  eager 
washer  might  desire, — but  still  it  was  a  way ; 
and  if  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  her  to 
provide  him  with  a  wife  worth  at  least  ten 
thousand  a  year  wherewith  to  do  it  comfortably, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  when  that  same  tiresome 
Nelson  exclaimed,  "Victory  or  Westminster 
Abbey ! "  he  had  entirely  omitted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  existence  of  an  Official 
Receiver,  as  affording  yet  a  third  solution  to 
the  enigma  of  life.  But  this  was  not  merely 
pecuniary  disaster  with  which  he  was  threatened 
now — it  was  absolute  and  hopeless  ruin.  That 
meddlesome  Lord  Frognal  had  discovered  some 
terrible  complication  about  cards  in  which  he, 
Jim  Seymour,  had  been  mixed  up.  His  lord- 
ship indeed  held  in  his  possession  some  damning 
evidence  that  would  for  ever  relegate  Seymour 
to  Coventry,  if  indeed  it  did  not  send  him  to  the 
treadmill ;  and  not  only  did  Frognal  hold  this 
evidence,  but  he  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would 
publish  it  to  the  world  if  the  culprit  did  not 
leave,  not  only  London,  but  England,  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

Seymour  Mordaunt  had  only  received  that 
very  morning  the  fatal  letter  bringing  him  his 
death  warrant,  but  he  knew  every  word  of  it  by 
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heart.  We  need  only  quote  one  passage — the 
following:  "I  will  give  you  till  midnight  to-day." 
The  letter  was  dated  that  very  morning.  "  I  am 
forced  to  go  to  Windsor,  and  shall  not  be  back 
in  town  till  after  eleven  to-night,  so  you  can  have 
the  whole  day  free  and  to  yourself.  If  on  my 
return — or  rather,  if  by  midnight — I  find  you 
have  not  taken  your  name  off  every  club  and 
left  London  and  England  for  ever,  I  shall  at 
once  expose  you."  It  was  now  three,  so  there 
was  still  plenty  of  time,  for  after  all  there  was 
nothing  very  much  to  be  done.  Flight,  of  course, 
was  impossible,  or  at  least  so  he  told  himself,  for 
he  had  no  money  and  no  time  to  get  any  money 
— that  is,  any  sum  that  would  be  of  the  least 
good  to  him.  He  would  perhaps,  later  on  in  the 
evening,  borrow  something  (as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  happened  that  day  to  be  almost  penniless), 
and  have  one  final  plunge  and  gamble.  If  he 
won  a  lot,  that  is,  a  sum  large  enough  to  enable 
him  to  live  comfortably  abroad  for  a  time,  he 
would  fly;  but  if  he  lost, — and  lately  he  had 
been  terribly  unlucky, —  or  if  he  only  won 
some  paltry  sum,  he  would  destroy  himself.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  coward,  and  did  not  in  any 
way  shrink  from  death.  He  had  very  often 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  his  being  forced  to 
take  his  own  life,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  was 
odd  enough  that  he  had  never  taken  the  pre- 
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caution  to  provide  himself  with  any  means  of 
slipping  out  by  any  of  the  "  blind  ways"  spoken 
of  by  the  dying  Tresham  in  Browning's  immortal 
tragedy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the 
happy  possessor  of  neither  pistol,  nor  dagger, 
nor  poison.  He  would  have  to  get  something 
of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that 
was  all.  The  only  pity  was  that  he  would  have 
no  chance  of  revenging  himself  on  Frognal 
before  leaping  into  the  dark  stream.  If  he  only 
knew  where  to  find  Frognal  at  about  midnight 
he  would  go  after  him,  shoot  him,  and  shoot 
himself  directly  afterwards;  but  Frognal  had 
been  a  wily  dog,  and  probably  foreseeing  that 
such  a  kind  thought  would  occur  to  him — Sey- 
mour Mordaunt — had  prudently  elected  to  absent 
himself  until  the  last  fatal  minute.  How  very 
unlucky  !  But  then,  Jim  Seymour  was  dead  out 
of  luck  just  then.  Now,  which  should  it  be — 
pistol,  or  knife,  or  poison  ?  and  if  poison,  what 
poison?  The  woman  who  hesitates  is,  as  we  know, 
lost,  but  the  man  who  hesitates  not  unfrequently 
has  a  drink ;  and  Seymour  Mordaunt  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  he  sat  in 
one  of  the  cosiest  and  most  exclusive  clubs  in 
London  on  that  dull  February  afternoon,  weigh- 
ing carelessly  in  his  mind  the  relative  merits  of 
steel,  lead,  and  poison,  as  methods  of  sending  in 
his  resignation.     One   important   step   he   had 
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indeed  already  taken:  he  had  sent  liis  inquisitive 
valet  into  the  country,  and  the  man  would  not 
be  back  until  the  followincj  afternoon — hours,  of 
course,  after  all  would  be  over,  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  had  sent  the  man  on  this  errand  into 
the  country  almost  directly  after  having  received 
Frognal's  letter  that  morning,  and  he  was  quite 
alone  in  his  little  house  in  Mayfair,  for  he  had 
only  arrived  in  town  en  route  for  Monte  Carlo 
three  days  before,  and  even  the  caretaker  had 
been  dismissed;  so  that,  either  for  flight  or 
suicide,  he  was  very  favourably  circumstanced — 
a  fact  which  struck  him  as  proving  to  him  that 
luck  had  not,  perhaps,  altogether  deserted  him 
after  all !  Oh,  if  he  could  only  find  Frognal ! — 
if  he  could  only  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
Frognal  for  five  minutes !  then  he  would  be 
happy  !  Well,  he  must  wait  and  see  ;  he  might 
stumble  across  him  before  it  was  too  late,  after 
all.  A  brandy-and-soda  taken  in  moments  of 
mental  conflict  has  at  least  one  precious  merit 
— it  generally  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  same 
dose  ;  and  Jim  Seymour  was  just  about  to  order 
a  second  edition  of  the  exhilarating  beverage 
when  Vernon  Macdonald  passed  him  and 
paused. 

"  Come  for  a  walk,  Jim  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Anywhere — stretch  your  legs." 
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"  All  right ! " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  explained  Macdonald, 
when  they  had  got  into  the  street,  "  I  am  going 
to  the  chemist's  to  ask  him  about  this,"  holding 
up  an  envelope.  "  It's  one  of  Maryx's  prescrip- 
tions, which  Forbes  brought  back  from  Vienna 
and  gave  me  last  night.  He  says  it  is  simply 
marvellous." 

"  What  is  it  for  ?  "  asked  Mordaunt. 

"  The  nerves." 

"Ah!  then  it  does  not  interest  me — I  have  no 
nerves,"  carelessly  remarked  the  scoundrel,  who 
was  booked  for  the  Stygian  packet  leaving  not 
later  than  twelve  that  very  night.  But  the 
thought  that  they  were  going  to  a  place  where 
those  noxious  drugs  were  sold,  one  of  which  (no 
matter  which — the  most  deadly)  he  so  greatly 
desired  to  be  possessed  of,  and  the  purchasing 
of  which  in  sufficient  quantities  he  had  heard 
described  as  not  so  very  easy,  kept  Jim  quiet 
and  a  listener  to  his  friend's  silly  babble  until 
they  reached  the  shop. 

Macdonald    himself  had    of    course   nothing 

whatever  the  matter  with  his  nerves,  but  Leopold 

Maryx  was  a  celebrity  ;  many  leaders  of  fashion 

in  London,  and  very  exalted  personages  indeed, 

were  suffering  from  deranged  nerves  ;  Eustace 

Forbes  had  brought  this  prescription  back  from 

Vienna  as  being  a  document  of  priceless  value  ; 
18 
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and  so  Vernon — always  anxious  to  be  dans  le 
mouvemcnt — decided  tliat  it  would  be  quite  worth 
his  while  to  know  all  about  this  wonderful 
medicine  without  delay.  While  Macdonald 
was  cxplaininc^  his  business  to  the  head  man, 
Mordaunt  lounged  listlessly  about  the  shop. 

"  What  are  these  things  ?  "  he  asked  the  shop- 
man, pointing  to  a  quantity  of  glass  vessels  lying 
as  if  on  exhibition  upon  a  small  table,  covered 
with  black  velvet,  which  stood  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  shop.  These  glass  vessels  were  trans- 
parent, flat-bottomed,  round,  and  arched,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  bun,  and  each  one — they 
were  all  labelled  in  gold-and-black  letters — con- 
tained what  looked  like  specimens  of  minerals  of 
different  colours,  shapes,  and  sizes. 

"  Those  are  what  we  call  domes,  sir,  and  con- 
tain very  valuable  specimens  of  crystals.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  very  rare  and  beautiful." 

"  You  don't  use  them,  I  suppose  ? "  inquired 
Mordaunt,  glancing  carelessly  at  the  strange 
glass  receptacles,  that  looked  something  like 
paper-weights,  and  were  severally  labelled,  some- 
what in  this  fashion — "  Ferri  Ammonio  Sulphas," 
"  Hydrargyri  Biniodidum,"  "  Plumbi  lodidum," 
"  Ferri  Lactas,"  "  Potassii  Cyanidum,"  etc.  etc. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  we  only  keep 
them  for  show." 

Here  Mordaunt's  eyes  fell  upon  one  of  these 
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curious  domes,  which  was  filled  with  a  bright, 
sparkling  substance  looking  like  Epsom  salts. 
It  was  labelled  "  Strychnia." 

"  Do  they  really  all  contain  what  the  label 
says  ?  "  he  asked  carelessly. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

"  But  isn't  it  dangerous  to  leave  strychnine  out 
like  that?" 

"Well,  no  sir,  hardly,"  replied  the  man.  "  No 
one  would  certainly  care  to  steal  that !  That 
dome  contains  enough  strychnine  to  kill  half 
London." 

Just  then  two  ladies  came  in,  and  directly 
behind  them  an  old  gentleman  and  a  servant ; 
so  Mordaunt,  taking  advantage  of  the  shop 
being  thus  suddenly  filled  with  people,  and  of 
the  shopman's  attention  being  withdrawn,  slipped 
the  dome  labelled  "Strychnia"  into  his  volum- 
inous greatcoat  pocket  just  as  he  saw  Vernon 
Macdonald  emphasising  his  last  words  with  his 
outstretched  hand.  It  was  all  done  easily  and 
in  a  second.  He  slipped  the  strychnia  into  his 
pocket,  and  just  pushed  the  other  domes  about  a 
little.  They  looked  somewhat  displaced — that 
was  all.  No  experienced  shop-lifter  could  have 
done  the  trick  more  neatly. 

"  And  now,  Vernon,"  he  said,  when  they  got 
outside,  "  I'm  off.  I've  got  an  engagement  I 
forgot  all  about.     See  you  to-night,  I  suppose. 
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Ta,  ta ! "     And  jumping  into  a  cab  he  drove 
home. 

How  desolate  and  lonely  everything  looked 
in  the  house,  to  be  sure ! — and  no  wonder,  for 
not  only  the  house  was  empty,  but  the  furniture 
looking-glasses,  pictures,  chandeliers  and  so  on, 
were  still  shrouded  from  the  dust,  just  as  they 
had  been  covered  after  his  departure  for  Hom- 
burg  the  preceding  August.  He  had  only  been 
in  town  for  a  few  hours  at  a  stretch  since  then, 
and  even  now  was  supposed  to  be  only  en  pas- 
sant. Desolate  and  lonely,  indeed,  but  quite 
cheerful  enough  for  all  he  had  to  do,  he  told 
himself  with  a  smile.  He  would  pack  first,  get 
things  ready  to  fly  in  case  he  should  win  money 
at  cards  and  not  be  forced  to  use  some  of  the 
precious  contents  of  this  dome  just  at  present, 
and  in  London  ;  for  of  course  he  intended,  under 
any  circumstances,  taking  the  purloined  strych- 
nine with  him  abroad  in  case  of  emergencies. 
So  he  went  upstairs,  after  having  first  hung  up 
his  hat  and  his  greatcoat,  which  contained  the 
poison,  in  the  hall,  and  began  opening  drawers 
and  pulling  about  and  unlocking  packing-cases 
and  trunks  and  boxes  and  portmanteaux.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  ring  and  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Who  the  deuce  could  it  be?  Never 
mind  ;  let  them  ring.  He  would  not  open. 
There  was  nobody  he  wanted  to  sec — nobody 
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but  Frognal,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he — 
But,  by  Jove,  why  not?  Stranger  things  than 
that  had  happened,  after  all !  Frognal  might 
have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  call  and  bully 
him,  for  he  was  an  arrant  little  bully,  and  now, 
having  the  whip  hand,  could  do  as  he  pleased ! 
Not  quite  as  he  pleased,  though,  Mordaunt  re- 
minded himself  with  a  smile.  If  Frognal  should 
call  on  him  now,  or  in  fact  meet  him  anywhere 
that  afternoon  or  that  night,  things  would  cer- 
tainly not  go  quite  as  his  lordship  might  please ! 
Again  a  knock  and  a  ring :  well,  he  would  go 
and  see  who  it  was.  After  all  it  could  do  no 
harm.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  visitor  he  could 
get  rid  of  him  at  once,  but  if  it  should  chance 
to  be  Frognal !  Suppose  his  good  luck  should 
have  thought  fit  to  come  back  to  him  now,  as  it 
were,  for  the  last  time,  just  before  the  end,  and 
this  should  really  happen  to  be  Frognal !  What 
delight !  He'd  kill  the  dog  at  once,  of  course, 
with  a  carving-knife,  poker,  anything,  and  then, 
after  he  had  despatched  his  enemy,  he  would 
open  that  wonderful  dome  and  see  what  those 
sparkling  crystals  could  do  for  him  !  Thus 
deciding,  he  went  downstairs  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  opened  the  door. 
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CHAPTER    II 

"  O  Jlmmv,  it's  I  !     Aren't  you  glad  to  sec  me? " 

No  Frognal  this  :  only  Lily  Primrose  of  the 
Drollery  Theatre.  The  disappointment  was  so 
bitter,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  so  great,  that 
Mordaunt  stamped  his  foot. 

"You  can't  come  in,"  he  said  harshly  and 
rudely ;  "I'm  engaged  I " 

"  But  I  must  come  in,  Jimmy,  if  only  for  a 
moment.  I've  got  good  news  for  you — money! 
Kid  has  caved  in  and  parted." 

Now,  this  was  indeed  good  news,  for  "Kid"  was 
Lord  Kidderminster,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Devizes, 
and  Lily  was  bringing  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  against  his  lordship. 

"Good  God!  Caved  in,  has  he?  Well,  I 
thought  he  would,  little  ass !     Come  in." 

Then,  when  the  girl  had  come  in  and  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  her,  he  continued — 

"  I  said  I  was  engaged,  Lily,  because  I'm 
packing — my  servant's  away,  I  have  to  do  it  all 
myself,  and  it's  a  terrible  bore.  But  you  don't 
mind  coming  up  to  my  bedroom  and  chatting 
while  I'm  getting  my  traps  together,  do  you?" 

"  What  a  silly  question  !     Of  course  not." 

So  he  led  the  way,  and  she  followed  him. 

"Why,  what  large  trunks  you've  got,  Jim!" 
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exclaimed  Miss  Primrose.  "They're  like  ladies' 
trunks!" 

"They  are  ladies'  trunks,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
"  But  why  should  ladies  absorb  all  that  is  best  ? 
I  always  have  them.  I  hate  having  my  things 
folded  and  tumbled." 

"  You're  off  to  Monte  Carlo,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mordaunt  nodded. 

"  I  envy  you ! "  said  Miss  Primrose,  sighing. 
"  Suppose  I  get  into  one  of  those  big  trunks  and 
you  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

"  All  right ;  by  all  means,  if  you  like,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing  and  lighting  a  cigarette.  "You'd 
be  perfectly  comfortable.  You  could  lie  at  full 
length  ;  there's  plenty  of  room  for  two  of  your 

size.     D n  that  woman  !  "  he  suddenly  broke 

out,  as  somebody  in  the  next  house,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  next  room,  began  playing,  or 
rather  trying  to  play,  on  the  piano,  Sidney 
Smith's  "Jet  d'Eau "  ;  "she  is  always  playing 
that  infernal  thing !  She'd  drive  me  mad  in 
time,  if  I  stayed  here  !  Thank  God  I'm  leaving ! 
What  makes  you  look  so  pale,  Lily  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  I'm  very  tired.  I've  been  all  day  with  the 
solicitors,  and  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast." 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  nothing  to  offer  you  to  cat 
here,  my  dear;  but  there's  plenty  to  drink  if 
you  " — 
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"  Presently,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  not  just  yet.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  I've  done." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Kid  gives  eight  thou.,  if  I  stop  proceedings." 

"  Eight,  does  he  ?  Well,  that's  not  much  ! 
You  haven't  taken  it,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  What  a  little  fool  I  You  could  easily  have 
got  double.  So  you've  chucked  it  all  up  for 
eight  thou.,  have  you  ?  " 

Lily  nodded. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  you  are,  Jim  ! "  she 
exclaimed,  throwing  herself  wearily  into  an  arm- 
chair.    "  You  are  never  satisfied." 

Mordaunt  began  folding  some  silk  under- 
clothes and  laying  them  on  the  bed. 

"Never  satisfied,  you  think?"  he  remarked 
carelessly.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  matter 
concerns  me  very  much  after  all  —  docs  it 
Lily?" 

"I  should  think  it  did,  as  I've  promised  to 
lend  you  some  of  it,"  she  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
irony  in  her  voice. 

So,  indeed,  she  had,  now  he  thought  of  it,  but 
that  was  before  Frognal  had  hurled  this  thunder- 
bolt. Nothing,  of  course,  that  she  could  do  for 
him  now  would  be  of  any  good  to  him,  unless, 
indeed,  she  could  at  once  lend  him  the  money  for 
that  last  gamble  that  night — that  final  plunge. 
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"  Ah,  yes,  so  you  did,  Lily.  I  remember  now ; 
I  asked  you,  and  you  said  you  would.  It  was 
very  good  of  you,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  need 
it  now." 

The  girl,  who  seemed  quite  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  and  who  had  half  closed  her  eyes, 
opened  them  now  and  stared  at  him.  She  knew 
him  well,  and  what  she  heard  surprised  her. 

"  So  you're  in  luck,  then  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  In  luck  ?  "  he  echoed.  Then  with  a  laugh, 
"  Not  I !  When  do  they  pay  you  this  money, 
Lily?" 

"  As  soon  as  some  deed  is  drawn  up — in  a  day 
or  two,  I  believe." 

Mordaunt  threw  up  his  hands. 

"  Ah  !  that's  always  the  way  with  those  brutes, 
the  solicitors,"  he  exclaimed.  "  They  always 
take  such  a  devil  of  a  time  that  the  money  is 
useless  when  it  comes !  Now,  I  would  gladly 
give  two  thousand  the  day  after  to-morrow  for 
the  use  of  one  thousand  now,  to-night,  at  once." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  it?"  inquired  Miss 
Primrose.     "  Gamble,  I  suppose?" 

Mordaunt  nodded. 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered. 

The  girl  laughed. 

"Well,  really,  Jim,"  she  said,  "you're  a  fool 
to  be  so  frank  ;  and  what's  more,  you  wouldn't 
have  been  if  you'd  only  known  beforehand  what 
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I'm  going  to  tell  you.  It  so  happens  I  have 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  about  me  now,  but  1 
certainly  shan't  give  you  a  penny  of  it  to  gamble 
with ! " 

"  You  say  you've  got  nearly  a  thousand  pounds 
about  you?"  exclaimed  the  man,  leaving  the 
bed,  on  which  he  was  folding  his  things,  and 
coming  up  to  where  the  girl  sat,  or  rather  re- 
clined, in  the  big  arm-chair. 

"  Well,  eight  hundred,  to  be  quite  accurate,'' 
she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"Where  the  deuce  did  you  get  it?"  inquired 
Mordaunt.     "  I  don't  believe  it — let  me  see  it." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  it  for  ?  It  isn't 
mine.  I  was  only  joking  when  I  spoke  as  if  I 
might  lend  it  to  you  if  I  liked.  Of  course  I 
can't ;  it  isn't  mine." 

"  I  don't  believe  you've  got  it,  Lily." 

"  Indeed  I  have  ;  I  swear  I  have." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  and  I'll  believe  you." 

"  Well,  if  I  show  you,  will  you  promise  not  to 
snatch  ?  " 

"  How  absurd  !     Of  course." 

Then  Miss  Lily  took  out  her  purse,  showed 
the  money, — ^800,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it, — all  in  notes.  She  simply  held  them  up  before 
him,  counted  them,  and  then  replaced  them  and 
put  the  purse  back  into  her  pocket. 

"  If  it  were  mine  you  should  have  it,  Jim,"  she 
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said,  "  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  this  money 
belongs  to  my  married  sister ;  she  sent  me  for 
it,  and  I  must  give  it  to  her  to-night.  In  a  day 
or  two,  when  I  get  Kid's  money,  I'll  lend  you 
what  you  like — but  not  to  gamble  with,  mind." 

But  Mordaunt  was  not  listening  to  her.  He 
knew  the  girl  well,  and  the  moment  he  heard  the 
money  was  not  hers  but  her  sister's,  he  knew  no 
mortal  power  would  induce  her  to  give  or  lend 
it  to  anyone.  Then  again,  he  recognised  the 
mistake  he  had  made  in  avowing  that  if  he  had 
such  a  sum  of  money  he  would  gamble  with  it. 
It  was  merely  a  trivial  mistake,  and  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  would  not  have  counted, 
but  now  any  mistake,  no  matter  how  trifling, 
was  important,  for  his  time  was  so  short.  He 
only  had  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  now  past 
four  and  growing  dark — his  last  night  of  life, 
probably.  Eight  hundred  pounds  was  of  course 
a  small  sum,  but  it  was  much  more  than  he 
could  be  sure  of  borrowing  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  night,  and  at  once.  He  had  "  got 
the  knock";  the  Jews  would  not  stand  him  now 
at  any  price,  and  none  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  in  town.  He  might  succeed  in 
borrowing  a  hundred  or  two,  perhaps,  to  have 
a  gamble  with  before  the  fatal  hour  of  midnight 
struck,  but  that  would  be  the  bout  dii  mottde,  he 
told  himself.      Now,  with  this  ^800  he  might 
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really  do  somethinc^ ;  and  of  course  it  was  life  or 
death  to  him  that  he  should  do  somcthinc,^  before 
twelve  o'clock — within  the  next  seven  hours,  in 
fact.  But  this  train  of  thought  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  weak,  muffled  cry  from  the 
girl. 

"Jim!  Ji"— 

He  sprang  forward,  bent  over  her,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  looked  at  her.  It  was  getting  so 
dark  that  he  had  to  bring  his  face  close  to  hers 
to  see  it  plainly,  and  now  he  saw  that  she  was 
ashen  pale,  that  her  lips  were  parted  and  quiver- 
ing, her  eyes  uplifted — in  a  word,  that  she  was 
fainting,  yes,  fainting — or —  The  possibility  of 
the  second  alternative  thrilled  him. 

"I'm  fainting,"  murmured  the  girl — "brandy!" 

And  Mordaunt,  withdrawing  his  arm  from 
around  her,  ran  out  of  the  room  and  downstairs 
for  the  required  stimulant.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  in  his  sitting-room  below,  where  he  knew 
the  brandy  to  be, — not  indeed  until,  having  made 
his  way  directly  to  it,  even  in  the  growing  dusk, 
he  had  grasped  the  bottle  in  his  hand, — that  the 
devil  took  entire  possession  of  him,  and  that  he 
asked  himself  the  question,  "Shall  I  kill  her?" 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  whispered  the  shadows ;  "  kill 
her!  kill  her  I  kill  her!  You'll  have  to  die  your- 
self if  you  don't  win,  and  you  can't  win  if  you 
don't  have  this  money  !     And  she  won't  give  you 
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this  money !  So  kill  her !  kill  her !  kill  her  !  " 
Here  the  woman  next  door,  who  had  been  quiet 
for  the  past  few  minutes,  began  again  fumbling 
at  the  keys  of  the  piano ;  nothing  definite,  not 
even  the  scales,  nor  a  chord,  nor  an  octave  at 
first,  merely  a  finger  here  and  a  finger  there. 
What  should  he  do?  Here  the  woman  next 
door  struck  an  octave.  Well,  this  was  what  he'd 
do  :  if  that  woman  began  playing  that  accursed 
"Jet  d'Eau"  again,  he  would  kill  Lily  Primrose  ; 
if  not  he  would  wait  and  see.  Again  an  octave 
— his  heart  almost  stood  still,  again  an  octave 
— then — then  a  chord,  then  both  hands  on  the 
board  and  a  flourish,  and  then,  without  further 
delay,  the  "  Jet  d'Eau  "  !  Mordaunt  broke  out 
into  a  cold  sweat.  He  was  answered.  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  that !  He'd  given 
Lily  Primrose  a  chance  for  her  life  and  she'd 
missed  it !  It  was  heads  or  tails,  and  she  might 
have  won  !  But  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  He  wouldn't  need  the  brandy  now — not 
just  yet — later  on  he  would,  when  he  had  done 
what  he  had  to  do.  So,  putting  the  bottle  back 
on  to  the  table,  he  crept  upstairs  again,  not 
running  up  two  steps  at  a  time,  as  he  would 
naturally  have  done,  but  going  up  slyly,  precisely, 
swiftly,  noiselessly,  like  an  unclean  thing  slipping 
by  in  the  darkness.  He  entered  the  room  thus, 
and,  the  slight  light  from  the  fire  aiding  him. 
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stole  quickly  up  to  the  arm-chair  where  the  girl 
was  lying.     She  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I'm  better,"  she  murmured.  "  Have  you  got 
the  br —  ? "  But  she  never  finished  the  word, 
for  his  hands  were  at  her  throat.  And  so,  with 
his  eyes  staring  into  hers,  in  that  firclit  gloom, — 
his  eyes  burning  with  the  flame  of  murder  look- 
ing into  hers,  from  which  the  first  hideous  glare 
of  horror  faded  by  degrees  away,  giving  place  to 
the  dull  glaze  of  death  as  the  merciless  grip 
around  her  throat  tightened,  tightened,  tightened, 
— he  held  her,  and  he  strangled  her,  and  he 
waited  ;  looking  at  those  dreadful  things — not 
eyes  now,  surely — protruding  from  their  sockets, 
and  at  the  no  less  hideous  tongue  pushed  out 
from  between  the  poor  discoloured  lips  as  if  in 
mockery,  but  hardly  thinking  of  them  ;  listening 
rather,  really  merely  listening,  to  the  repeated 
and  then  again  repeated,  and  then  over  and  over 
and  over  again  repeated,  attempt  to  master  the 
"Jetd'Eau"in  the  adjoining  house.  Little  by 
little  the  firelight  dwindled  down  fainter  and 
fainter  and  the  darkness  increased,  shrouding  by 
degrees  from  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  panting 
murderer  the  awful  work  of  his  hands,  until  at 
length  an  ember  fell  and  he  could  see  no  more, 
only  hear  and  feel — hear  the  eternal  "Jet  d'Eau  " 
constantly  begun  and  never  ended,  and  feci, 
ah !  feel  now  distinctly  in  the  darkness,  that  the 
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thing  his  two  murderous  hands  were  clutching 
was  undergoing  some  gradual,  stealthy,  horrible 
change,  from  what  it  had  been  when  first  he  had 
seized  and  gripped  it  in  the  light.     Suddenly  the 
noise  of  the  piano,  of  the  "Jet  d'Eau,"  next  door 
ceased,  and  silence  came  to  join  the  darkness. 
This  was  intolerable  !     So  far  the  sound  of  the 
piano  had,  as  it  were,  kept  him  company,  but 
now! —     With   a   terrible  effort — for   so   acute 
had  his  nervous  excitement  by  this  time  become 
that  the  mere  loosening  of  his  clutch  and  remov- 
ing of  his  hands  was  a  great  effort — he  sprang 
back  and,  making  his  way  to  the  mantelshelf, 
struck  a  match,  lit  the  gas,  and  then  turned  and 
looked  at  his  victim.     Yes,  she  was  quite  dead  ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.     But  the 
face  was  so  horrible  to  look  at  that,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  done  his  hellish 
work  thoroughly  well,  he  took  a  light  Eton-blue 
silk  night-dress  from  the  bed  on  which  it  was 
lying  and  threw  it  over  the  head  of  the  dead 
woman.     Then  he  sat  down    directly  opposite 
this  horrible  chair-load  and  began  thinking.     He 
must  have  been  mad  he  told  himself — perfectly 
mad  !     His  plight  had  been  bad  enough  before  ; 
indeed,  he  had  thought  only  half  an   hour  ago 
that  it  could  hardly  be  worse,  but  now  he  had 
made  it  a  thousand,  a  million,  times  worse.    Then 
he  had  merely  been  threatened  with  beggary, 
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dishonour,  say  absolute  ruin,  that  might  indeed 
have  led  him  to  commit  suicide  had  he  elected 
to  do  so,  but  now  he  had  of  his  own  will  and 
accord,  and  with  no  particular  object  in  view, 
committed  a  base,  stupid,  brutal,  cowardly  crime 
that  ranked  him  with  such  vile  common  mis- 
creants as  Lefroy,  Lamson,  and  the  like,  and  that 
made  it  the  boundcn  duty  of  civilised  society  to 
put  him  to  a  shameful  and  degrading  death. 
He  had  often  wondered  how  murderers  felt  just 
after  they  had  done  the  deed  and  made  all  men 
their  enemies,  and  now  he  knew.  They  doubtless 
felt  as  he  felt — wildly  desirous  to  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  their  crime ;  for,  oddly 
enough,  this  would-be  suicide  of  an  hour  ago, 
now  that  he  had  made  it  almost  an  absolute 
impossibility  that  one  way  or  another  he  should 
escape  a  violent  death  for  long,  seemed  suddenly 
to  cling  to  life,  and  looked  upon  the  likelihood 
of  his  being  driven  to  self-destruction  with 
feelings  of  horror  and  repugnance.  Yes,  he 
must  try  and  escape  ;  he  would  probably  not 
succeed,  nay,  almost  certainly  not  succeed,  but 
he  would  try.  Thus  deciding,  he  rose,  went  to 
the  dead  body  and  took  out  the  contents  of  the 
pockets.  There  was  nothing  there  of  importance 
save  the  purse.  This  he  opened,  counted  over 
once  more  the  money  it  contained,  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket.     Then  he  suddenly  remembered 
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what  the  girl  had  jokingly  said  about  the  trunk 
being  large  enough  to  hold  her !  So  it  was ! 
What  a  lucky  idea !  Cautiously  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  wheeled  the  chair  containing  the 
ghastly  burden  close  up  to  the  open  trunk,  tied 
the  light-blue  silk  garment  around  the  stiffened 
head,  that  he  might  see  that  face  no  more,  and 
then,  stooping  and  taking  the  body  in  his  arms, 
he  by  a  Herculean  effort  lifted  it  from  the  chair 
and  slid  it  into  the  trunk,  where  it  fell  with 
hideous  clumsiness  and  rigidity  on  to  a  mass  of 
gaudy  smoking  suits  and  dressing  jackets.  Then 
he  put  in  the  girl's  muff  and  umbrella  by  her 
side,  threw  in  every  kind  of  wearing  apparel  on 
top  of  the  corpse  to  fill  up  the  remaining  space, 
shut  down  the  lid  and  locked  the  trunk.  What 
was  to  be  done  now  ?  Brandy  first :  he  felt  tired 
and  almost  faint ;  so,  lighting  a  candle  and  going 
downstairs  to  where  he  had  left  the  bottle,  he 
drank  off  three-quarters  of  a  tumblerful  of  raw 
spirit  at  one  swallow,  and  then  returned  upstairs 
to  the  room  where  the  gas  burned  and  the  trunk 
lay.  But  now  he  knew  what  to  do.  The  brandy 
had  told  him  that.  He  had  the  ^800 — it  was  a 
paltry  sum,  to  be  sure,  but  at  least  it  would  get 
him  out  of  England  with  his  luggage.  He  would 
be  forced,  of  course,  to  take  that  horrible  trunk 
with  him  wherever  he  should  go — never,  in  fact, 
leaving  it  out  of  his  sight  until  he  could  dispose 
19 
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of  it,  destroy  it  somehow,  get  rid  of  it  some- 
where ;  how  or  where  he  knew  not,  but  somehow 
and  somewhere.  Yes ;  he  must  get  out  of 
England  at  once,  without  delay :  no  thought  of 
gambling,  or  of  Frognal  and  revenge  entered  his 
mind  now — the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
absorbed  all.  There  was  plenty  of  time — yes, 
thank  God,  loads  of  time  yet — before  the  train 
left  Charing  Cross  for  Dover,  but  nevertheless 
he  would  get  out  of  this  accursed  house  without 
delay.  He'd  sooner  wait  at  the  railway  station 
than  here.  Once  out  of  England,  even  once  out 
of  this  house,  he  would  at  least  have  time  to 
breathe,  to  reflect,  to  make  plans.  The  thing 
now  was  to  go  without  delay.  So  he  changed 
his  dress,  packed  away  hastily  what  was  neces- 
sary, quite  careless  as  to  whether  what  he  left 
thrown  about  might  not  indicate  sudden  flight, 
and  then  went  out  in  search  of  a  porter.  He 
knew  of  old  where  to  find  one,  and  he  told  the 
man  to  bring  round  a  four-wheeler,  and  come 
with  two  other  men  to  help  him,  as  he  had  a 
heavy,  a  very  heavy,  case  full  of  books  to  be 
brought  downstairs  and  put  on  the  cab.  At 
length  all  was  over,  and  Jim  Seymour  Mordaunt, 
"the  darling  of  girls  and  the  chaperon's  fear," 
breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  he  found 
himself  seated  in  the  four-wheeled  cab  driving 
towards  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station,  with  the 
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body  of  the  woman  he  had  murdered  in  a  trunk 
on  the  roof,  and  a  case  containing  enough  poison 
to  kill  fifty  thousand  men,  safely  stowed  away 
in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER    III 

He  had  finished  the  brandy  bottle  before  leaving, 
and  this  and  the  fresh  air  and  the  mere  fact  of 
getting  about  and  moving  gave  his  spirits  a  fillip, 
and  brought  him  to  think  of  something  less 
gloomy  than  that  horrible  trunk  and  what  its 
ghastly  contents  might  lead  to.  Sheldon  !  By 
Jove !  he'd  forgotten  Sheldon !  It  was  just 
possible  Sheldon  might  have  sent  him  that 
thousand  he  had  written  to  ask  him  for  the  day 
before  yesterday,  before  that  terrible  letter  had 
come  that  had  changed  everything.  He  had 
told  him  to  address  to  the  Matador  Club.  "  Cab- 
man, stop  at  the  Matador  Club,  98  Gehenna 
Street." 

Now,  the  Matador  Club  was  a  gambling 
resort  kept  by  Mr.  Seton  Granville,  where  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  fashion  assembled  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  taking  every  advantage  of  each  other  that 
might  result   in  pecuniary   profit.     Yes ;   there 
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was  a  letter  there  for  liiin  from  Sheldon,  and  an 
enclosure. 

"Can  only  spare  five  hundred  just  now:  the 
rest  oil  Tuesday.     Good  luck.     L.  S." 

Good  luck !  Yes,  he  was  in  good  luck,  for  he 
had  really  hardly  expected  to  hear  from  Sheldon 
so  soon.  He'd  get  Granville  to  cash  this  cheque 
and  then  be  off.  Ah  !  there  was  Granville  him- 
self in  the  hall  coming  towards  him  now. 

"  I  say  Jim,  old  boy,  you're  the  very  man  I 
was  looking  for.  What  luck  !  Dydo's  here — 
he's  got  back  at  last ;  he's  upstairs  !  "  exclaimed 
the  proprietor  in  a  low  tone,  but  evidently  greatly 
excited. 

"  Dydo  !  "  ejaculated  Jim  Seymour,  now  fairly 
amazed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking.  "  Dydo ! " 
he  repeated. 

Now,  Frank  Dydo  was  a  young  Australian 
millionaire  who  delighted  in  playing  for  very 
high  stakes,  and  who  knew  very  little  of  any 
game  that  he  played.  Mordaunt  had  had  thou- 
sands from  him,  and  he  and  Seton  Granville  had 
in  fact,  for  the  last  six  months,  been  anxiously 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  young  colonist  from 
the  Antipodes,  whence  he  had  gone  to  collect 
together  another  small  van-load  of  ready  money. 

"  Yes  ;  he's  just  arrived,  and  is  asking  for  you," 
continued  Seton  Granville.     "  Come  up." 
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'<  I — I — can't,"  stammered  Mordaunt.  "  I'm 
leaving  town." 

"  Leaving  town  ?     When  ?  " 

"  To-night — now — at  once.  I'm  off  to  Charing 
Cross  now  to  catch  the  Paris  train.  That's  my 
cab  there,  with  the — with  the — higgage." 

"  Paris  train  ?  Why,  you're  mad,  old  man  ! 
You've  got  nearly  two  hours  yet !  Loads  of 
time!     You  must  come  up  ! " 

Mordaunt  hesitated.  An  hour  at  cards  with 
Dydo  might  mean  two  thousand.  How  long  he 
had  been  waiting  for  this  man  to  return  from 
Melbourne  !  Good  God,  how  long  !  And  now 
to  return  just  at  such  a  moment  as  this ! 

"  Well,  I'll  just  go  on,  leave  my  things  at  the 
station,  and  come  back,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Why  waste  time?"  urged  Granville.  "Let 
the  cab  wait.  Dydo  will  be  off  if  you  don't  catch 
him  now,  and  he's  off  to  Monte  Carlo  himself 
to-morrow  night.     Let  the  cab  wait." 

In  a  moment  Mordaunt  had  made  up  his 
mind. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  will." 

Then,  after  having  instructed  a  servant  to  tell 
his  cabman  to  wait,  he  went  upstairs  to  pluck 
the  colonial  pigeon.  Ecarte  at  first,  and  what 
luck  at  once  !  He  plunged,  and  plunged,  and 
plunged, — for  Dydo  was  full  of  money  and  in 
high  spirits, — and  won,  and  won,  and  won.     In 
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the  excitement  of  the  game  he  quite  forgot 
about  the  time. 

"  I  say,  Jim,  you've  lost  your  train  !  It's  after 
eight !"  exclaimed  Granville,  coming  up. 

"  After  eight !  "  gasped  the  murderer,  remem- 
bering his  cab  and  his  luggage,  "  Good  God  ! 
is  it  ?     How  dreadful !  " 

"  Dreadful,  do  you  call  it  ?  Delightful  I  should 
think  you  meant,"  laughed  Dydo,  wiio  was  a 
little  drunk.  "  Why,  you've  got  the  luck  of  the 
devil,  Seymour.     See  all  you've  won  !  " 

"  Never  mind  about  the  train,  Jim,"  put  in 
Seton  Granville,  who  had  noticed  the  look  of 
agony  and  horror  that  had  flitted  across  the 
man's  face.  "  Its  gone  now — you'd  better  dine 
here  now,  and  not  break  your  luck.  Dydo's 
right.  You  seem  to  have  the  luck  of  the  devil 
to-night !  Send  your  cab  away  and  have  your 
luggage  put  in  the  hall,  or  sent  back  to  your 
diggings." 

Mordaunt  shook  his  head.  As  the  train  was 
gone,  it  was  gone.  He'd  have  to  take  another 
one  later  on — one  going  no  matter  where,  so 
that  it  took  him  out  of  London  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  less  that  trunk  was  touched  the  better, 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  keep  the  cab.  I'll 
dine  and  stay  here  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  I 
must  be  off  early,  and  I  shall  keep  the  cab. 
Dine  with  me,  Dydo,  will  you?" 
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After  dinner,  more  gambling  and  more  good 
luck.  He  raked  the  money  in,  hand  over  hand  ; 
and,  what  with  the  excitement  of  the  success 
and  of  the  drink,  he  became  desperate,  and 
plunged  more  and  more,  but  each  time  with 
renewed  good  luck.  Twice  the  cabman  sent  up 
word  to  remind  him  of  his  existence,  and  twice 
he  sent  down  the  same  message  — "  Tell  him 
he  must  wait ;  I'm  coming  presently — if  he's 
cold  he  must  drink  of  course  " — and  gave  money 
for  this  purpose.  Luck !  luck !  luck !  over- 
whelming luck  !  he  couldn't  do  wrong  ! 

"  By  Jove,  Mordaunt  ! "  exclaimed  little  Lord 
Carshalton  at  about  eleven,  astonished  at  what 
he  saw  going  on  at  the  baccarat-table  ;  "  you've 
the  luck  of  the  devil  to-night !  " 

"  The  luck  of  the  devil !  "  The  words  seem 
to  photograph  themselves  on  to  Mordaunt's 
enfevered  brain.  Twice  already  had  this  ex- 
pression been  applied  to  his  success  before,  that 
night.  "  The  luck  of  the  devil !  "  Yes,  he  told 
himself,  it  was  the  luck  of  the  devil :  it  was  luck 
risen  fresh  from  hell  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  in  the  trunk  waiting  outside  there  in  the 
cold  and  windy  street.  He  had  become  that 
night,  body  and  soul,  the  devil's  own,  and 
this  luck  was  indeed  infernal,  and  part  of  the 
purchase-money.  He  remembered  having  once, 
at  Monte  Carlo,  touched  the  body  of  a  suicide. 
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and  having  then  played  directly  afterwards  at 
the  tables  ;  and  he  remembered  well  how  on 
that  occasion  his  run  of  bad  luck  had  suddenly 
been  broken,  and  he  had  won  largely.  To-night 
he  had  committed  murder — the  most  base,  cruel, 
cowardly  murder,  even  the  mind  of  Satan  could 
conceive — and  had  come  fresh  from  slaughter, 
bringing  the  mauled  body  of  his  victim  with  him 
almost  to  the  very  gaming-table  to  play.  What 
wonder,  then,  that,  with  so  potent  a  talisman  as 
this,  luck  should  be  his  ?  The  luck  of  the  devil  ? 
Gad  !  they  were  right !     It  was  ! 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the 
half- hour  attracted  his  attention,  and  looking 
at  his  watch  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was 
half-past  eleven.  This  was  one  of  Frognal's 
lounging-places,  and  he  might  be  in  at  any 
moment  now.  It  would  never  do  to  meet  him 
and  have  a  row  there,  and  an  expos^  now,  with 
that  terrible  cab-load  at  the  door.  It  would  not 
be  ruin  and  dishonour  :  it  would  be  the  gallows. 

"  I'm  off  now  !  "  he  said,  rising  abruptly.  "  I 
must  really  go !  " 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with  a  perfect 
storm  of  expostulation  and  entreaty  from  men 
who  had  been  losing  their  money  to  him  all  the 
evening,  and  who  relied  upon  a  continuance  of 
the  gambling  to  enable  them,  perchance,  to 
retrieve  in  some  measure  their  losses ;  and  so 
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eloquent  were  these  appeals,  and  so  loth  was 
Mordaunt  himself  to  stop  playing  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  marvellous,  his  devilish,  success,  that 
at  length  a  compromise  was  come  to. 

"  I  don't  mind  playing  all  night,  but  not  here," 
said  Mordaunt,  gulping  down  a  twelfth  brandy- 
and-soda ;  "  I  won't  play  or  stay  here  another 
minute — I'm  off!" 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  rooms,  then,  and  play 
there?  "  inquired  a  boy,  who  had  just  joined  the 
Life  Guards,  and  who  was  charging  down  the 
road  to  ruin  "  It's  only  a  step — Jermyn  Street. 
And  will  you  come,  and  you  come,  and  you 
come?"  he  added,  addressing  others.  And  so 
a  party  was  made  up,  composed  of  Mordaunt 
and  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  losing 
heavily  to  him,  and  who  were  therefore  the 
most  anxious  to  have  their  revenge,  and  a 
start  was  made  for  Jermyn  Street.  The 
moment  Mordaunt  and  his  friends  reached  the 
door  of  the  club-house,  the  murderer  looked 
eagerly  for  his  cab.  Yes,  there  it  was,  and  the 
big  black  trunk  on  top  of  it,  the  trunk  whose 
contents  had  brought  him  luck,  but  oh !  at  how 
terrible  a  price ! 

The  cabman  came  up  to  him,  and  Mordaunt 
could  see  at  once  that  the  man  had  been  acting 
on  the  advice  given  him  and  been  drinking. 

"  I  am  going  to  No.  —  Jermyn  Street  with 
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these  gentlemen  for  a  few  minutes,"  Mordaunt 
said,  looking  at  the  man  sternly.  "  Come  on 
there,  but  walk  your  horse  slowly,  and  come  on 
with  us :  I  shan't  get  in,  but  I  want  to  keep  you 
in  sight.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  "  This  last 
was  added  very  sharply. 

"Yes,  sir,"  mumbled  the  man,  greatly  dis- 
gusted that  his  waiting  was  not  yet  over. 

"Well,  then,  do  as  I  say — keep  on  just  in 
front  of  me,  so  that  if  I  want  to  get  in  at  any 
moment  I  can." 

The  man  went  back  to  his  cab,  mounted  his 
box,  and  in  a  minute  the  procession  set  out,  the 
cab  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman 
going  on  a  yard  ahead,  and  the  party  of  gentle- 
men following.  When  first  he  had  noticed  that 
his  cabman  was  rather  the  worse  for  drink  it 
had  occurred  to  Mordaunt  that  perhaps  he  had 
better  drive  to  some  railway  station,  deposit  his 
luggage  there,  and  then  come  back  and  gamble, 
but  this  plan  he  had  at  once  on  reflection  re- 
jected, for  it  entailed  parting  with  that  which 
brought  him  his  supernatural  luck — the  dead 
body !  No,  that  night,  and  while  he  gambled, 
he  must  have  the  corpse  of  the  woman  he  had 
murdered  close  at  hand,  or  his  luck  would 
change,  he  felt  sure  of  that ;  so,  for  the  short 
time  it  would  take  him  to  win  another  few 
thousands,  he  would  keep  his  drunken  cabman 
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and  the  precious,  though  awful,  talisman,  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian,  near  him.  Once  in 
the  young  Life  Guardsman's  rooms,  the  drinking 
and  the  gambling  began  again  with  increased 
vigour,  and  Mordaunt's  luck,  the  luck  of  the 
devil,  continued  undiminished  for  a  time,  but 
then — suddenly,  just  as  he  was  plunging  the 
most  desperately,  emboldened  by  the  un- 
broken success  that  had  so  far  attended  him, 
and  his  enfevered  brain  whispering  to  him  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  that  hideous  dumb  ally 
and  confederate  lurking  in  that  trunk  below,  his 
luck  was  invincible — he  lost ! 

The  sum  at  stake  was  great,  but  it  was  not 
that  that  made  the  man's  face  turn  to  an  ashen 
pallor,  and  prompted  him  once  more,  and  for 
the  twentieth  time,  to  drench  himself  with 
alcohol :  it  was  the  fact,  the  horrible,  terrible 
fact,  that  he  should  have  lost  at  all !  Again  he 
played,  and  again  he  lost ;  again  he  played,  and 
again  he  lost !  Then  more  brandy.  Was  the 
devil  deserting  him?  Ah!  what  should  he  do 
then?  Was  even  murder,  the  most  base,  the 
most  cruel,  murder  losing  its  power  to  aid  him  ? 
Then  he  hazarded  an  immense  stake  and  lost  it ; 
then  in  an  ecstasy  of  superstition,  and  wild  with 
drink  and  terror,  he  put  down  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  his  winnings  and  Sheldon's  cheque,  all 
that  he  possessed  in  the  world,  in  fact,  keeping 
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only  the  ;^Soo  he  had  taken  from  the  murdered 
woman  by  him  ;  and  this,  merely  for  the  devil's 
sake,  to  try  and  win  the  devil  back  to  him  by 
thus  keepinj^  the  murder-money,  for  the  sum 
itself  seemed  trivial  and  useless  to  him  now, 
after  all  the  thousands  that  he  had  handled. 
Ac^ain  he  lost,  and  then  he  rose,  deathly  pale, 
but  controlling  his  emotion  with  a  mighty  effort. 

"  I  think  I'd  better  leave  off  now,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "  You  chaps  have  got  it  all  back 
now,  so  we're  quits." 

"Just  one  more!  Just  one  more!  Just  one 
more  !  "  came  in  appealing  tones  from  every  side  ; 
but  for  a  while  Mordaunt,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  half  dazed,  resisted  these  appeals,  shaking  his 
head  playfully  and  getting  into  his  greatcoat. 

"Not  to-night;  not  to-night!"  Then  sud- 
denly, when  he'd  got  his  greatcoat  on  and  felt 
the  case  of  strychnia  in  his  pocket,  he  changed 
his  mind. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said,  seating  himself. 
"Just  one  more,  then,"  and  he  staked  the  whole 
;^8oo  he  had  murdered  Lily  Primrose  for ;  and 
as  he  staked  it  there  came  a  knocking,  knocking, 
knocking  at  the  hall-door,  and  one  of  the  men 
went  out  to  see  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such 
a  disturbance  at  such  an  hour,  for  it  had  just 
struck  half-past  one. 

Mordaunt  lost,  swallowed  some  more  brandy- 
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and-soda,  shook  his  head,  smiled,  Ht  a  cigar,  and 
rose. 

"  I'm  cleaned  out ! "  he  said,  smiling,  and 
putting  on  his  hat.  "  Stone  broke !  No  more 
cards  for  me  to-night.  I  must  try  my  luck  to- 
morrow. Good  God  !  what's  this  ? "  he  broke 
off  suddenly,  as  the  door  opened  and  he  saw  a 
police  constable  and  his  cabman  in  the  hall  out- 
side. 

But  the  man  who  had  gone  out  to  the  hall- 
door  to  answer  the  knocking  came  in  laughing. 

"I  say  Jim!"  he  exclaimed,  convulsed  with 
mirth,  "  your  cabman's  lost  his  cab." 

"  Lost  his  cab  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  began  the  cabman,  very  penitent ; 
"  I  just  went  in  to  have  a  glass  before  closing- 
time,  and  as  I  came  out  I  see  two  young  toffs  in 
evening-dress,  but  looking  rather  as  if  they'd 
had  a  drop  too  much,  clamber  on  to  the  box, 
whip  up  the  old  horse,  and  off  they  goes  down 
the  street ;  me  hollerin'  after  them,  but  no  good." 

"  It  must  have  been  you,  then,"  broke  in  the 
Life-Guardsman.  Then,  turning  to  Mordaunt, 
he  added,  "Just  now,  just  as  you  began  to  lose, 
I  thought  I  heard  somebody  in  the  street  calling 
out,  '  Stop  !  Stop  !  ■■  " 

"  That  were  me,  sir,"  assented  the  cabman. 
"  Then  I  meets  the  perliceman.  He  says  there's 
no  danger." 
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"  No,  sir,"  put  in  the  police  constable,  "there's 
no  danger,  I  think,  sir.  They're  not  thieves — 
it's  only  done  for  a  lark,  I  think,  sir.  Gentle- 
men a  little  bit  on,  sir.  They  saw  the  cab  and 
the  luggage  and  no  cabman,  and  so  " — 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  "  gasped  Mordaunt. 

"  Round  into  St.  James's  Street,  up  Piccadilly, 
sir.     They  won't  go  far." 

"  Wait  for  me  here  a  minute — I  shan't  be  a 
second,"  cried  Mordaunt,  throwing  away  his 
cigar ;  and,  without  waiting  for  further  parley, 
he  dashed  past  the  men,  out  of  the  door,  and 
into  the  street,  and  into  the  night.  He  pulled 
up  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  avoid  recognition, 
and  burying  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  one 
hand  convulsively  clasping  the  poison-case,  he 
began  running,  running,  quickly  running,  but  as 
noiselessly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible,  in  the 
direction  of  his  house. 

"  Not  in  the  street,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself; 
"  not  in  the  street !  not  in  the  street !  " 

The  run  was  a  long  one,  but  he  needed  it,  for 
the  least  inactivity  then  would  have  driven  him 
mad  :  and  at  length  he  reached  his  house,  and 
saw  his  well-known  door,  which  he  had  hoped 
never  to  see  again.  He  opened  the  door  noise- 
lessly with  his  latchkey,  closed  it  as  noiselessly 
behind  him,  then  struck  a  light  and  lit  a  candle, 
and   went    upstairs.     There   was   not   a   single 
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moment  to  spare  ;  what  he  had  to  do  was 
indeed  horrible,  but  what  was  even  more 
horrible  was  that  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
himself  to  be  a  coward,  and  told  himself  that  if 
he  did  not  do  this  thing  at  once  he  would 
perhaps  never  do  it,  and  then  — !  So  merely- 
throwing  aside  his  hat,  and  not  waiting  to  take 
off  his  greatcoat  or  gloves,  he  took  out  the 
glass  containing  the  strychnia  and  tried  to  open 
it.  He  had  hardly  more  than  looked  at  it 
before,  and  now  he  found  the  case  was  tightly 
closed  and  that  he  could  not  open  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  trivial  resistance  thus  offered 
him  alone  nerved  him  to  do  the  dreadful  deed 
he  had  in  hand ;  for  his  courage  had  now  almost 
wholly  left  him,  and  he  felt  mentally  and  phy- 
sically broken  up,  as  if  he  had  been  beaten  with 
a  hammer.  But  this  trivial  resistance  aroused 
him,  and,  taking  the  poker,  he  dealt  the  glass 
vessel  a  blow  which  split  it  in  two,  the  glittering 
white  crystals  pouring  out  into  the  palm  of  his 
gloved  hand,  and  the  two  heavy  pieces  of  glass 
falling  to  the  floor  on  cither  side. 

He  had  a  whole  fist-full  now,  so,  without 
another  second's  delay,  he  bent  his  head  and 
eagerly,  ravenously,  as  if  it  were  something  his 
whole  soul  lusted  for,  devoured  the  bitter  stuff, 
and  then  threw  himself  upon  his  face  upon  the 
floor.     He  had  not  lonsf  to  wait. 
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Rudyard    Kipling.      BALLADS.      By    Rudyard    Kipling. 

Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 
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from  Surrey  to  Shirley,  arranged  by  A.  T.  QuiLLER  CODCH.  Crown 
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H.  C  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA  :  An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Bekching,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 
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W  B.  Yeats.  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
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Anthony  Hope.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  By  Anthony  Hope, 
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Crown  Svo.  6s, 
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years,  and  in  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  author,  it  has  been  reprinted.  It 
is  «  story  of  political  adventure  in  South  America,  and  is  rather  in  the  style  of 
'  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.' 

Mrs.  Clifford.    A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford,  Author  of  *  Aunt  Anne,'  etc.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
This  is  the  first  long  story  which  Mrs.  Clifford  has  written  since  the  remarkably 
successful  '  Aunt  Anne.' 

M.  M.  Dowie.    GALLIA.    By  Mene  Muriel  Dowie.    Author 
of  *  A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
This  is  a  story  of  modern  society  by  the  author  of '  A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians,'  which 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  travel  ever  published. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Mr3.  Pinsent.  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  Ellen 
F.  Pinsent,  Author  of  'Jenny's  Case.'  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  story  of  modern  life  and  thought,  being  a  study  of  two  opposite  types — the 
Christian  and  the  Agnostic.  Mrs.  Pinsent's  first  book  was  very  successful,  and 
the  leading  critics  spoke  of  it  as  a  remarkable  and  powerful  story,  and  as  one  which 
made  them  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  author's  next  book. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC  LADY  AND  OTHERS. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  '  The  Rogue,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

E.  F.  Benson.  LADY  MASSINGTON'S  RESURRECTION, 
AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  *  Dodo.' 
CrotOH  Svo,     9i. 
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Julian  Oorbett.  A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.  By 
Jdlian  Corebtt,  Author  of  '  For  God  and  Gold,'  '  Cophetua 
XIIIth.,'etc.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 
This  is  a  historical  romance  of  the  lime  of  the  French  Revolutioa  by  ■  writer  wbos« 
previous  stories  have  been  rrucli  praised  for  their  '  romautic  beauty  and  profound 
interest  aod  nervous  strength  of  style.'  Manv  critics  noticed  their  'wdolesome 
freshness'  and  '  vivid  reproduction  of  the  past. 

Gilbert  Parker.  AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
By  GiLKKRT  Parker,  Author  of  •  Pierre  and  his  People,'  •  The 
Translation  of  a  Savage,*  etc.  Crown  ivo.  6s. 
This  book  consists  of  more  tales  of  the  Far  North,  and  contains  the  last  adventures 
of 'Pretty  Pierre.'  Mr.  Parker's  first  volume  of  Canadian  stories  was  published 
about  two  yecu-s  ago,  and  was  received  with  unanimous  praise. 

Philipps-Woolley.    THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.     A  Tale  of 

Adventure.     By  Clive  Philipps  Woolley,  Author  of  'Snap,'  Part 
Author  of  •  Big  Game  Shooting.'     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
This  is  a  story  of  amateur  pugilism  and  chivalrous  adventure,  written  by  an  author 
whose  books  on  sport  are  well  known. 

Miss   Benson.      SUBJECT   TO  VANITY.     By    Margaret 
Benson.     "With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8»<j.     3/.  6J. 
A  volume  of  humorous  and  sympathetic  sketches  of  animal  life  and  home  pets. 
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Anthony  Hope.  THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  By  Anthony 
Hope,  Author  of  'A  Change  of  Air,'  etc.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
^vo.     6s. 

'This  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of  criiical  analysis  impossible 
within  our  limits ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ;  well  considered,  but  not  elabor- 
ated ;  constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure  ;  true  without 
cynicism,  subtle  without  affectation,  humorous  without  strain,  witty  without 
offence,  inevitably  sad,  with  an  unmorose  simplicity.' — IVorld. 

'  Immeasurably  better  than  anything  Mr.  Hope  has  done  before.  A  novel  eminently 
worth  reading,  full  of  brilliance,  fire,  and  daring.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  Ruston  is  drawn  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  Maggie  Dennison  with  many  subtle 
strokes.  The  minor  characters  are  clear  cut.  In  short  the  book  is  a  brilliant  one. 
"The  God  in  the  Car"  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  a  year  that  has 
given  us  the  handiwork  of  nearly  all  our  best  living  novelists.' — Standard. 

Baring  Gould.  KITTY  ALONE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  'Mehalah,'  'Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  %vo.  6s, 
'  If  any  one  wants — and  in  days  when  so  much  fiction  is  morbid  and  depressing  it  Is 
to  the  credit  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  many  persons  must  want — a  book 
brisk,  clever,  keen,  healthy,  humorous,  and  interesting,  he  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  order  "Kitty  Alose."  ' — National  Obstrvtr. 
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Norrla.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of 
•  Mdie.  de  Mersac,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  Crcwn  %ve.  fir. 
'  It  would  be  a  strangely  ansyispathettc  and  cynical  person  who  could  read  the  life- 
siory  of  Matthew  Austin,  the  singularly  unselfish  and  gentle-natured  country 
doctor,  without  affectionate  sympathy  ,  .  ,  "Matthew  Austin"  may  safely  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally  bracing  novels 
of  the  current  year.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  Watson.  THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the  Author 
of  •  A  High  Little  World.'  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  3J.  6d. 
'  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and  forgotten  on  a  railway  journey,  but  it  is  rather  s 
study  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  life,  to  which  the  reflecting  mind  will 
frequently  return,  even  though  the  reader  does  not  accept  the  solutions  which  the 
author  suggests.  In  these  days,  when  the  output  of  merely  amusing  novels  is  so 
overpowering,  this  is  no  slight  praise.  There  is  an  underlying  depth  in  the  story 
which  reminds  one,^  in  a_  lesser  degree,  of  the  profundity  of  George  Eliot,  and 
"This  Man's  Dominion  "  is  by  no  means  a  novel  to  be  thrust  aside  as  exhausted  at 
one  perusal.' — Dundet  Advertiser. 

Richard  Pryce.    WINIFRED  MOUNT.   By  Richard  Pryce. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
The  'Sussex  Daily  News'  called  this  book  'a  delightful  story,'  and  said  that  the 
vmtmg-wss'umyormlyirightandgyaee/ul.'    The  '  Daily  Telegraph '  said  that  the 
author  was  a  '  df/i  and  elegant  siory-ieller,'  and  that  the  book  was  '  att  extremely 
cUver  story,  utterly  untainted  by  pessimisnt  cr  vulgarity.' 
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Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edition,  edited  with 
Notes  and  Appendices  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Crown  Svo. 
The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work — furnished 
with  such  notes  and  appendices  as  may  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  recent  his- 
torical research.  Edited  by  a  scholar  who  has  made  this  period  his  special  study, 
and  issued  in  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price,  this  edition  should  fill 
an  obvious  void. 

Eorsburgh.    THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WATERLOO.    By  E.  L. 

S.  HoRSBURGH,  M.A.     With  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     5j. 
This  is  a  full  account  of  the  final  struggle  of  Napoleon,  and  contains  a  careful  study 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view  of  the  movements  of  the  French  and  allied  armies. 

George.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  IVitA  numerous 
Flans.  Crown  ^vo.  6s. 
This  book,  by  a  well-known  authority  on  military  history,  will  be  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  AH  the  great  battles  of  English 
history  are  fully  described,  and  connecting  chapters  carefully  treat  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  new  discoveries  and  developments. 
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Oscar  Browning.    THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONDOTTIERI :  A 

Short  History  of  Italy  irom  1409  to  1530.     By  Oscar  Browning, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crmun  Svo.     5 J. 
This  book  Is  a  cootlnnation  of  Mr.  Browning's  '  Gnelphs  and  GhibelliDCi,'  and  tbt 
two  works  lorm  a  complete  account  of  Italian  history  from  1250  to  1530. 


Biography 


Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  David  Hannay.  Crown  Svc.  6s. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  some  excellent  biographies  of  Elirabethan  seamen,  written  by 
Southey  and  never  republished.  They  are  practically  onknown,  and  they  de- 
servci  and  will  probably  obtain,  a  wide  popularity. 

Cutts.  AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.  By  E.  L. 
Cdtts,  D.D.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

A  biography  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbtiry,  containing  a  fairly  full  account 
of  the  conversion  of  Engiiind. 

Hutton.  WILLIAM  LAUD,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER- 
BURY :  A  Biography.  By  W.  H.  Hdtton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

[leaders  of  Religion. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Land,  and  aa  the 
guardian  of  the  Laudian  relics  and  mss.  at  Oxford,  has  been  abU  to  throw  new 
light  on  various  epbodes  In  his  career. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
With  a  Portrait.     Second  Edition,     Crown  %vo.     y.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Lock.  JOHN  KEBLE.  By  Walter  Lock,  Sub- Warden  of 
Keble  College,  With  a  Portrait,  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

General  Literature 

Flinders  Petrie.      EGYPTIAN    DECORATIVE  ART.      By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrir,  D.C.L.     With  120  Illustrations.     Crown 
ivo.     3s.  6d. 
A  book  which  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  neT«r  ytt  Veen  icrionflT  lr«aU4. 
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Flinders  Petrie.     EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Edited  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Pitrik.    Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.    Crovm  8vo. 

A  selection  of  the  ancient  tales  of  Egypt,  edited  from  original  sonrces,  and  of  great 
importance  as  illustrating  the  life  and  society  of  ancient  Egypt 

Ouida.    ESSAYS  by  Ouida.    Crov/n  Svo.    6s. 
This  volume  contains  the  following  articles  : — 


Vulgarity. 

O  Beati  Insipientes  I 

Cities  of  Italy. 

The  Failure  of  Christianity. 

The  Sins  of  Society, 

The  Passing  of  PhilomeL 

The  Italy  of  To-day. 

The  Blind  Guides  of  Italy. 

L'Uomo  Fatal*. 


The  New  Woman. 

Death  and  Pity. 

Conscription. 

Shelley. 

Some  Fallacies  of  Science. 

Female  Suffrage. 

Gardens. 

The  State  as  an  Immoral  Factor. 

The  Penalties  of  a  Well-Known  Name. 


OUphant.  THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant 
and  F.  R.  Oliphant.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crorvn  8w. 
6s. 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  French  Riviera  from  Toulon  to  Mentono.  Without  fall- 
ing within  the  guide-book  category,  the  boolc  will  supply  some  useful  practical 
Information,  while  occupying  itself  chiefly  with  descriptive  and  historical  matter. 
A  special  feature  will  be  the  attention  directed  to  those  portions  of  the  Riviera, 
which,  though  full  of  Interest  and  easily  accessible  from  many  well-frequented 
spots,  are  generally  left  unvisited  by  English  travellers,  such  as  the  Maures 
Mountains  and  the  St.  Tropez  district,  the  country  lying  between  Cannes,  Grasse 
and  the  Var,  and  the  magnificent  valleys  behind  Nice.  There  will  be  several 
original  Illustrations. 

Shedlock.    THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA:   Its  Origin  and 
Development.     By  J.  S.  Shedlock.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 
This  is  a  practical  and  not  unduly  technical  account  of  the  Sonata  treated  histori- 
cally.   It  contains  several  novel  features,  and  an  account  of  vaiions  works  little 
known  to  the  English  public. 

Dixon.  A  PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  By  W.  M.  DixoN, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College.  Fcap.  Svo. 
IS.  6d. 
This  book  consists  of  (i)  a  succinct  but  complete  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson; 
(3)  an  account  of  the  volumes  published  by  him  in  chronological  order,  dealing  with 
the  more  important  poems  separately  ;  (3)  a  concise  criticism  of  Tennyson  in  his 
various  aspects  as  lyrbt,  dramatist,  and  representative  poet  of  his  day;  (4)  a 
bibliography.  Such  a  complete  book  on  such  a  subject,  and  at  such  a  moderate 
srice,  sbosld  find  a  host  cf  readers. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W  Lock,  M. A.,  Sub- Warden  of  Kcble  Colieije, 
Author  of  'The  Life  of  John  Keble.'  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning 
Bell.  Fcap.  %vo.  3^.  6^. 
A  charming  edition  of  a  famous  book,  finely  Ulaitrated  •nd  printed  In  black  and  red, 
uniform  with  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ.' 

Theobald.      INSECT    LIFE.     By   F.  W.    Theobald,    M.A. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  [Univ.  Extension  Series. 


English  Classics 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Henlby. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  publish,  under  this  title,  a  series  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  English  tongue,  which,  while  well  within  the  reach  of  the  average  buyer,  ihtl! 
be  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  of  him  that  owns,  and  a  delight  to  the  eye  of 
him  that  reads. 

The  series,  of  which  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley  is  the  general  editor,  will  confin- 
itself  to  no  single  period  or  department  of  literature.  Poetry,  fiction,  drama, 
biography,  autobiography,  letters,  essays— In  all  these  fields  Is  the  material  of 
many  goodly  volumes. 

The  books,  which  are  designed  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable,  will  be  Issued  in 
two  editions— (i)  A  small  edition,  on  the  finest  Japanese  »ellum,  demy  8vo,  ais.  r. 
volume  aett ;  (2)  The  popular  edition  on  laid  paper,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  3*.  6rf.  3 
volume. 

The  following  arc  some  notices  which  have  appeared  on  '  TRISTRAM 
SHANDY,'  the  first  volume  of  the  series  :— 

'Very  dainty  volumes  are  these;  the  paper,  type,  and  light  irreen  binding  are  nil 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  "Simplex  munditiis"  is  the  phrase  that  might  be 
applied  to  them.  So  far  as  we  know,  Sterne's  famous  work  has  never  appeared  in 
a  guise  more  attractive  to  the  connoisseur  than  this.' — Glob*. 

•The  book  Is  excellently  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  on  good  paper,  and  belrj 
divided  into  two  volumes,  is  light  and  handy  without  lacking  the  dignity  of  a 
classic' — Manchester  Gunrdian. 

'This  new  edition  of  a  great  classic  might  make  an  honourable  appearance  In  any 
library  in  the  world.  Printed  by  Constable  on  laid  paper,  bound  In  most  arti?'ic 
and  restful-looking  fig-green  buckram,  with  a  frontispiece  prartrait  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  the  book  might  well  be  issued  at  thite  times  itj 
present  price.' — Irish  Independent. 

'Cheap  and  comely  ;  a  very  agreeable  edition.' — Saturday  Reviem. 

'  K  real  acquisition  to  the  library.' — Birmineh-aw  Pmt, 
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THE  COMEDIES   OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE.      With  au 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vols, 
25  copies  on  Japanese  paper. 

THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT, 
AND  SANDERSON.     By  Izaak  Walton.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait. 
25  copies  on  Japanese  paper. 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF   HADJI   BABA  OF   ISPAHAN. 
By  James  Morier.    With  an  Introduction  by  E.  S.  Browne,  M.  A. 
25  copies  on  Japanese  paper. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    With  an  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  Hknley,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vols. 
30  copies  on  Japanese  paper. 

THE  LIVES   OF  THE  ENGLISH   POETS.      By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.      With   an  Introduction  by   John    Hepburn 
Millar,  and  a  Portrait.     3  vols. 
30  copies  on  Japanese  paper. 


Classical  Translations 

NEW  VOLUMES 
Crown  Svo.    Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

SOPHOCLES— Electr a  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A, 
MORSHEAD,  M,A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester,     zs.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.      Translated    by    R.    B. 
TcwNSHBND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2s.  6d. 
A  2 
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Sflt\D  antj  Eecrnt  SookjJ 
Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 

Other  Verses.     By  Rodyard  Kiplii^g.     Stventh  Edition.      Crown 

%vo.     6x. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  white  buckram,  with 

extra  gilt  ornament.     Iz.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Uomistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Timet. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the_ world;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration :  "  Here  is  a  took  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Obstrvtr. 

'  "Barrack- Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fazzy-Wuzry,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opmion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Athenaum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  hi 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott." — Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  Imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  oar  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  isf — Pall  Mall  Gaztt't. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA:  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Hknley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
?.nd  Reviews,'  etc.  Crown  Zvo.  Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top, 
edges  uncut,     6j. 

'  Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Jane  Barlow.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND  MICE, 
translated  by  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  •  Irish  Idylls,'  and  pictured 
by  F.  D.  Bedford.     Small  e,to.     6s.  mt. 

This  is  a  new  version  of  a  famous  old  fable.  Miss  Barlow,  whose  brilliant  volume 
of  '  Irish  Idylls '  has  gained  her  a  wide  reputation,  has  told  the  story  in  spirited 
flowing  verse,  and  Mr.  Beilford's  oumerous  illustrations  and  ornaments  are  at 
spirited  as  the  verse  they  picture. 
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Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

Graham  R.  Tomson.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.    Fcap. 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.     lar.  bd.  tut. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  rery  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  Whitt. 

Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henri K  Ibsen.    Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.    Second  Edition.     3^.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  CkronicU. 

"  Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.    By  "  Q.,"  Author 

of  *  Dead  Man's  Rock,'  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6d, 

'  The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.G."    Cr.  8va.    2s.  6d. 
net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.' — Si.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.     VERSES    BY    THE   WAY.    By  J.  D.   Hosken. 

Crown  %vo.     %s, 

A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Price  12s.  6d.  net, 

A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet.  Q,  the 
Author  of  '  The  Splendid  Spur,'  writes  a,  critical  and  biographical  intro- 
duction. 

Gale.    CRICKET  SONGS.    By  Norman  Gale.    Crown  Zvo. 
Linen.     2s.  6d, 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  hand-made  paper.    Demj/  Svo.     los.  6d. 
net. 

'  They  are  wrung  out  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  palpitate  with  the  spirit 

of  the  game.' — Star. 
'  As  healthy  as  they  are  spirited,  and  ought  to  have  a  great  success.' — Times. 
'  Simple,  manly,  and  humorous.   Every  cricketer  should  buy  the  book.' — IVes/minster 

Gazette.  '  Cricket  has  never  known  such  a  singer.' — Cricket. 

Langbridge.    BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 

Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Present    Day.      Edited,   with    Notes,    by  Rev.   F.   Langbridge, 

Crorvn  Svo.     Buckram  y.  6d.     School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "  Ballads  of  the  Brave  "  ar« 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— {f^vrZri, 
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English  Classics 

Edited  by  W,  E.  Hknlky. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing,  under  thi«  titie,  a  »«ries  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Engli<;h  tonsue,  which,  while  well  within  the  reach  of  the  average  buyer,  shall  be 
at  once  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  of  him  that  oftoi,  and  a  delight  to  the  eye  of 
him  that  reads. 

The  series,  of  which  Mr.  Wflliam  Ernest  Henley  is  the  general  editor,  wiU  confine 
itself  to  no  single  period  or  depirtinent  of  literature.  Poetrv,  fiction,  drama, 
biography,  autobiography,  letters,  essays— in  all  these  fields  u  the  material  of 
many  goodly  rolumes.  . 

The  books,  which  are  designed  and  printed  by  Messri.  Constable,  are  issued  In  two 
editions — (i)  A  small  rdition,  on  the  finest  Japanese  vellum,  demy  8vo,  ais.  a 
volume  nett ;  (a)  the  popular  edition  on  laid  paper,  crown  8vo,  3».  6a.  a  volume. 

THE  LIFE  AND    OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM   SHANDY. 
By  Lawrence    Sterne.      With  an  Introduction  by    Charles 
Whibley,  and  a  Portrait.     2  vo!s.     Js. 
6o  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     42J. 

'  Very  dainty  volumes  are  these ;  the  paper,  type  and  light  green  binding  are  all 
very  agreeable  to  the  eyi.  "Simplex  munditiis  "  is  the  pLraic  that  might  be 
applied  to  them.  So  far  as  we  know,  Sterne's  famous  work  has  never  appeared  in 
a  guise  more  attractive  to  the  connoisseur  than  this.' — G/ate. 

'The  book  is  excellently  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  on  good  paper,  and  being 
divided  into  two  volumes,  is  light  and  handy  without  lacking  the  dignity  of  a 
classic' — Manchesttr  Gftardian. 

'  This  new  edition  of  a  great  classic  might  make  an  honourable  appearance  In  any 
library  In  the  world.  Printed  by  Constable  on  laid  paper,  bound  in  most  artistic 
and  restful-looking  fig-);reen  buckram,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  \Vhibley,  the  book  might  well  be  issued  at  three  times  its 
present  price.' — Irish  Indepcndtnt. 

'Cneao  and  comely;  a  very  agreeable  tdXnaa.' —Saturday  RtvUm. 

'  K  real  acqtjisitios  to  tb*  Whr&Tj.'—Birmin^kam  Post. 


History 


Flinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos.  By  W,  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated,    Crtnott  Sznf.     6s. 

'An  important  contribution  to  scientific  stvidy.'— Scotsman. 

•  A  hi.-;tory  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and  sopply  a 
racant  place  In  the  English  literature  of  Egyptology.'— yfrnw. 

Flinders  Petrie.  TELL  EL  AMARNA.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.  With  chapters  by  Professor  A.  H.  Saycs,  D.D.j 
F.  Ll.  GilFFiTH,  F.S.A.;  and  F.  C.  J.  Spdxrell,  F.G.S.  Witfc 
aameious  coloured  illustrations.     Jtoyal  4/0.     20s.  rut. 
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Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    Svo.    12s.  6d, 

'Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  a5  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  cf  the  organic  erowth  of  collcse  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention,' — Tiffies. 
'  A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

*  A  work  u'hich  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  year*  m  th«  (taadard  book  cs 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Atktiucufn, 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  HANNAH 
Lynch,     In  Thret  Vclumet.     Vol.  I.    %vo.     12s.  6d, 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  Freach  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 

This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 

is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
'  This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 

well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 

ehssUr  Guardian, 

Browning.  GUELPHSAND  GHIBELLINES:  A  Short  History 
of  Medieval  Italy,  A.D.  1250- 1409.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Svo,    5x. 

'A  very  able  hooV'—Wtstfitinsttr  GazetU. 

'A  vivid  picttire  of  mediaeval  Italy,' — Standard. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standisk 
O'Grady,  Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'    Cr.  %vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.     Wonderfully  alluring.'— Cw,t  Examiner. 
'Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.     Its^  racy  humour,  its  original  im&ginings,  it* 

perfectly   unique   history,    maks   it  one   of  the   freshest,  breeziest  volamct.'— 

Methodist  Timti. 
'A  survey  at  once  graphie,  acute,  and  qoaiatly  written.' — Timit. 

Maiden.      ENGLISH    RECORDS.      A    Companiots    to    the 

History  of  England.    ByH.  E.  Malden,  M.A.    Crown  %vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  officials, 

constitutional  documents,  cte.,   which  Is  msually  found  scattered  in  different 

volumes. 


Biography 


CollingWOOd.     JOHN    RUSKIN :    His  Life  and  Work.     By 

W.  G.   COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.,  Editor    of   Mr.    Ruskin's    Poems. 

8  vols,     $v»,     33«.     Second  Edition. 

This  ininortani  work  is  written  by  Mr.  ColHngwood,  who  has  been  for  some  ye£r» 
VLt,  Kuskis's  pdrate  secreury,  aiid  who  lias  had  anique  advantages  in  obtaining 
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materiaJs  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  containi 
•  lar^e  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  bare  never  been  publi!>hed, 
and  IS,  In  fact  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Raskin  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  pvblUhed,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Titnfi. 

'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  Newt. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  form.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  tret.'— Daily 
ChronicU. 

'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.' — Glebe. 

'A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  on* 
of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — G!as£^inu  Htrald. 

Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Study.    By  Charles  Wald- 
STEIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     With  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  after  Professor  Herkomkr.     Post  %vo.     5j. 
Also  25  copies  od  Japanese  paper.     Demy  8va.     21s. 
'  Ruskinites  will  no  doubt  arise  and  join  battle  with  Mr.  Waldstein,  who,  all  the 
same  has  produced  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  criticism,  which  is  well  worth  read- 
ing for  its  own  sake.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'A  thoughtful,  impartial,  well-written  criticism  of  Ruskin's  teaching,  intended  to 
separate  what  the  author  regards  as  valuable  and  permanent  from  what  is  transitnt 
and  erroneous  in  the  great  master's  writing.' — Daily  ChronicU. 

Robbins.  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE.  By  A.  F.  Robbins.  With  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

'The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life  stand  out  all  the  more  finely,  and 
leave  a  more  enduring  impression,  because  of  the  absolute  truthfulness  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  the  record  has  been  ptnncd.'— Glasgow  Herald, 

'  Considerable  labour  and  much  skill  of  presentation  have  not  been  unworthily 
expended  on  this  interesting  work.' — Timet. 

'  By  immense  labour,  guided  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  affairs,  he  has  given  as  a 
book  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  student  of  political  history.  It  is 
exhaustively  indexed,  and  accompanied  by  three  portraits.  — Yorktkirt  Pett. 
'  Not  only  one  of  the  most  meritorious,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting,  biographical 
works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  ex-Premier.  ...  It  furnishes  a 
picture  from  many  points  original  and  striking  ;  it  makes  additions  of  value  to  the 
evidence  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  estimate  a  great  public  character  ;  and  it 
gives  the  reader's  judgment  exactly  that  degree  of  guidance  which  is  the  function 
of  a  calm,  restrained,  and  judicious  historiau.' — Birming/iam  Daily  Post. 

'  A  carefully-planned  narrative,  into  which  is  woven  a  great  deal  of  information.  .  .  . 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  this  volume  will  not  only  be  read  but  retained  on 
library  bookshelves  as  a  useful  book  of  reference.' — Daily  News. 

Clark  RusseU.     THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL   LORD    COL- 
LINGWOOD.      By  \V.  Clark  Rossell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor.'    With  Illu.strations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  ^vo.     6s. 
'  fi  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Revitui. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  wt  ihonld  like  to  lec  la  th«  kantU  af 
4very  boy  in  the  country.'— i"/.  Jamts'i  Gaz^'i'. 
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General  Literature 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E,  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hotton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
8w.     Vols.  IX.  and  X,     i2s.  6d.  tack. 

Henley  and  WMbley.     A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.    Cr.  %vo.   6s. 
Also  40  copies  on  Dutch  paper.     21s,  net. 
Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.     42 j.  net, 
'A  anique  volume  of  extracts — an  art  gallery  of  early  prose.'— Birming-ham  Post. 
'  The  book  Is  delightfully  got  up,  being  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable,  who  have 

evidently  bestowed  most  loving  care  upon  it.' — Publiihers'  Circular. 
'The  anthology  is  one  every  lover  of  good  writing  and  quaint  English  will  enjoy.'— 

Literary  IVorld, 
'  An  admirable  companion  to  Mr.  Henley's  "  Lyra  Heroica." ' — Saturday  Review. 
'  Quite  delightful.     The  choice  made  has  been  excellent,  and  the  volume  has  been 
most  admirably  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable.     A  greater  treat  for  those  not  well 
acquainted  with  pre-Restoration  prose  could  not  be  imagined.' — Atkctueunt. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     Crown  %vo,     3^.  6d. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religions — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.  — Atkeiueunt. 

Clialmers   MitcheU.     OUTLINES   OF  BIOLOGY.     By  P. 

Chalmers  Mitchell,   M.A.,  F.Z.S.    Full^  Illustrated.     Crown 
^vo.    6s. 
A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new  Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.   By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  poetry  of  the  Century. 

'Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.' — Times. 
'  The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.' — 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     l6rn9,    2Sc  6d. 
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Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.    By 

Georck  Masser.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  ivo.     i8j.  rut. 
'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  ol 
organisms.      It    is   indispenfiable   to  every  student    of  the   Myzogastict.     Tbe 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Ifaturt. 

BushiU.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  VV.  BusHiLL,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedlet  Taylok,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  %vo.     2s.  6d. 

Jenks.  ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  E  Jenks, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  Crown 
8v0.     2s.  (td. 

'  The  work  is  admirably  done.  Everything  the  average  man  will  wish  to  know 
respecting  the  history  and  bearing  of  the  subject  be  is  likely  to  learn  from  Professoi 
Jenks.  He  is  told  something  of  the  origin  of  every  form  of  the  covernmcnt  undei 
which  he  lives  and  is  rated,  and  may  learn  sufficient  of  the  duties  and  powers  of 
local  bodies  to  enable  him  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  theii  work.' — JVtsttm 
Morning  Nruit. 

'  Timely  and  admirable.' — Scotsman, 

'  Mr.  Jenks  undertakes  to  give  in  a  brief  compass  an  accurate  description  of  th<r 
public  bodies  and  authorities  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  while  just  glancing 
here  and  there  at  their  origin  and  historical  continuity  through  the  a;;es.  A 
subject  of  much  complexity  is  here  judiciously  summarised.' — Daily  Newt. 

'We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  as  giving  an  excellent  outline  in  general 
terms  of  English  local  government.' — ScAoo/  Guardian. 

Maiden.     THE    ENGLISH    CITIZEN:    His    RIGHTS    AND 

Doxies.    By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     n.  6d. 
A  simple  account  of  tbe  privileges  and  duties  of  the  English  citiieo. 

Jolin  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Bbever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A.  Also  additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A. 
and  A.  R.  Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown 
Svo.     is.  6d. 

A  little  book  on  Fly-Fisbing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  •  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Button.  THE  VACCINATION  QUESTION.  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  AsQDITH,  M.P.  By  A.  W.  HOTTON, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,     is.  6rf. 
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Theology 


Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.' — GuardiaH. 

Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.     By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  %7jo.     Js.  6d. 
This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  is  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
*  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.     It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  ohliiAtioa.' —ScoisMan. 
'  ▲  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Timts. 

Prior.  CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s, 

A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Wettcott. 

'  A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  sermon.' — Guardieifi, 

'  Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Rtcord. 

Beeclimg.  SERMONS  TO  SCHOOLBOYS.  By  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks.  With  a  Preface  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland.    Crown  %vo.    2s.  6d. 

Seven  sermons  preached  before  the  boys  of  Bradfield  College. 

Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOYHOOD.  Notes  on  the  Reli- 
gious Training  of  Boys.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  R.  ILLINGWOKTH. 
By  E.  B.  Layard,  M.A.     iSmo.     \s. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croaks  James,  Author  of 
•  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'  Crown  Svo.  fs.  6d. 
'  This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"  particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.'— /oAh  Bull, 

Kaufmann.     CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.  Kaufmann, 
M.A,     Crown  Svo.     Buckram,     ^s. 
A  biagrapby  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  In  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  indastry.'— 
Shi^Tuld  Dally  TtUgx^ik. 
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SDtbotlonal  ©ook^. 

H'lik  Fullfofi  iiltutratUnt. 
THE    IMITATION    OF   CHRIST.     By  THOMAS  A   Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.      Illustrated  by 
C.  M.  Grre,  and  printed  In  black  and  red.     Fcap,  %vo.     Ji.  6d. 

*  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  k  book  that  will  abide  during  the  a^es.  The  paging 
and  type-work  are  perfect,  and  the  eflfcct  is  heightened  by  the  liu-ge,  fine-cut  metal 
letter  in  vermilion  which  marks  th«  bcgianine  of  each  verse  or  paragraph  of  the 
volume.  '—FrtitHan't  Journal. 

'  We  most  draw  attention  to  the  aotique  style,  ouaintness,  and  typographical  excel- 
lence of  the  work,  its  red-letter  'initials'  and  olack  letter  type,  and  old-fashioned 
paragraphic  arrangement  of  pagei.  The  antique  paper,  uncut  edges,  and  illustra- 
tions are  in  accord  with  the  other  features  of  this  unique  little  work.' — Ntwiagent. 

' Amongst  all  the  iannmerable  English  editions  of  the  'Imitation,'  there  can  h^ve 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one,  printed  in  itrong  and  handsome  type 
by  Messrs.  Constable,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials,  and  the  comfort  of  buckram 
binding.' — GUugow  Hirald. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  JOHN  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock,  M.A.,  Sub-Warden  of  Keble 
College,  Author  of  'The  Life  of  John  Keble.'  Illustrated  by  R. 
Anning  Bell,    Fcap.  8ro.    5/.  {^Easttr. 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.     WUh  Portraits^  crown  8w. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  pro 


Leaders  of  Religion 

BEECHING,  M.A.     IVUh  Portraits,  < 

A  series  01  suurt  biographies  of  the  most  pro-  1  ^  .  ^ 

minent  leaders  of  religious  life  and  thought  of    /^  /  fS   /?r    O  /  \\ 

all  ages  and  countries.  ^\  ^   *^   /Si  ^ 

The  following  are  ready —  39.  6d. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R,  H.  HUTTON.    Second  Edition. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.'— Witraio 
Waxq,  in  tha  TaiUt. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  lotelhgent  in  criticbm.  Wc  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

*  It  is  well  done  )  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  U 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchttltr  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W.  Hutxon,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A 
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3s.  6d. 
JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock,  M.A.    Sevenik  Editi0n. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second  Edition. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES,  Bishop  of  Winchesier.    By  R.  L. 
Ottley,  M.A. 

'  A  very  interesting  and  skilful  monograph.' — Times. 

'  Mr.  Ottley  has  told  the  story  of  a  great  career  with  jud|;ment  and  knowledge,  and 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  indicate  either  the  forces  which  shaped  |t,  or  the  force 
which  it  has  in  turn  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the  religious  life  of  to-day. — 
Ltedi  Mtrcury. 

AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.     By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.     By  W.  H.  HUTTON,  M.A. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Works  by  S,  Baring  Gould 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
%vo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  I  Of.  6i.  Fifth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 
' "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
laent,  full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.   Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — World. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapteri.    The  whole  volume  is  deligbtfal 
reading. ' — Ti»tis. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third Ediiian.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subject*  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Sceiiish  Ltadtr. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk  Songs 
with  their  traditional  melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring  Gould  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard.     Demy  i,to.     6s, 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST :  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  3J.  each.  Part  IV.^  55.  In  one 
Vol.,  French  morocco,  \<^s. 
'  A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.  — S»t«rdm.f 
RtvifJi. 
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A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  Barino  Gould 
With  numerous  illustrations  and  initUl  letters  bj  Akthdk  J.  Gaskin. 
Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'Tne  stories  are  old  friends — Cioderella,  Blntbeird,  (he  Three  Be&n,  and  lo  on — ia 
a  new  dress  of  simple  language  which  their  ikilled  reviser  has  given  them.  They 
make  a  delightful  collection,  and  Mr.  Gaskin's  illustrations  have  a  beauty  all  their 
own,  a  beauty  which  some  will  judge  to  be  beyond  the  appreciation  of  children, 
bat  a  child  is  sure  to  be  interested  by  these  pictures,  and  the  impression  they 
give  cannot  but  have  the  best  effect  in  the  Ibrmation  of  a  good  taste.' — Scotttnan. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  done  a  good  deed,  and  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writ- 
ing in  honest,  simple  style  the  old  stories  that  delighted  the  childhood  of  "  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers."  We  do  not  think  he  has  omitted  any  of  our  favoorite 
stories,  the  stories  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  merely  "old-fashioned."  .A.s 
to  the  form  of  the  bc>ok,  and  the  printing,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Constable,  it  were 
difficult  to  comjnend  owtTtnnc^.'— Saturday  Rtvitw. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  Godld.  Crown  Svc.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

A  book  on  sach  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallowi^  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  histor}'. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.' — Notts  and Qutrits. 

THE     TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:     The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Goold, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.  Third  Edition.  Royal  %vo.  15J. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  tlie  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  \v:th  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence." — Daily  Chronicl*. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.  Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  In  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  liaring  Gould  has 
presented  bis  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Atheturum. 

THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  EyS.  Baring 
Godld.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD,  S. 
HdttON,  etc.     2  vols.     Demy  Zvo.     32^. 

This  book  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  describe  the  great  barren  tableland  that 
extends  to  the  south  of  Limousin  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  etc,  a 
countij  of  dolomite  cliffs,  and  caiions,  and  subterranean  rivers.  The  region  is 
fnll  of  prehistoric  and  historic  interest,  relics  of  cave-dwellers,  of  medizval 
robbers,  and  of  the  English  domination  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

'His  two  richly-illustrated  volumes  are  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  the  geologist, 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  student  of  history  and  manners.' — Scotsman. 

'  It  deals  with  its  tnbject  in  a  maaoer  which  rarely  fails  to  arrest  and  enchain  atten- 
tion.'— Times. 

'We  leave  tht  author  with  a  clear  and  delightful  knowledge  of  the  di*trict  and  with 
a  fresh  attraction  towards  himitXf. '—Lttds  Mercury. 

'  A  wholly  orig;ina!  and  siof  oiariy  atttactira  work.' — Daily  Ntvit. 
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*«?.  i/tHlNQ  eOULb'S  NOVELS 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  It  contains  * 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities-,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery." — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular, 

SIX    SHILLiNQS    EACH 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 
KITTY  ALONE. 

THREE    SHILLINGS    AND    SIXPENCE    EACH 

ARMINELL  :   A  Social  Romance. 

URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETKER,  and  other  Stories. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories. 

Fiction 

SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  •  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Foiirtetnth  Edition,  Crown  "ivo.  ds. 
'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  on 
ns  that  even  so  exalted  a  subject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us,  provided  it  be 
presented  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  often  conceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this  "  Dream  of  the 
World's  Tragedy  "  Is,  despite  some  trifling  incongruities,  a  lofty  and  not  inade- 
quate paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired  narrative.' — Dublin 
Review. 

Anthony  Hope.    THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      By  Anthony 

Hope,  Author  of  *  A  Change  of  Air,'  etc.     Sixth  Edition,      Crown 

'6vo.    6s, 

'  "  The  God  In  the  C« "  Is  so  good,  so  Immeasurably   better   than   anything 

Mr.  Hope  has  done  before  in  the  way  of  a  novel  of  contemporary  manoer:^,  that 
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there  seems  do  reason  why  be  should  not  eventaally  reach  thst  place  In  the  fjrott 
rank,  which  he  has  evidently  set  before  himself  as  his  (oal.  ''The  God  in  the 
Car  "  is  a  novel  eminently  worth  reading,  fall  of  brilliance,  fire,  and  daring,  and 
above  all  full  of  promise  of  something;  Kill  better  in  the  future,  something  which 
will  render  criticism  superfluous.' — Manchtsttr  Guard-nn. 

'  RustOQ  is  drawn  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  Magcie  Dennlson  with  many  subtle 
strokes.  The  minor  characters  are  clear  cut.  In  short  the  book  is  a  brilliant  one. 
"  The  God  in  the  Car  "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  a  year  that  has 
given  us  the  handiwork  of  nearly  all  our  best  living  novelists.' — Standard. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deservinf;  of  critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilhant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceali,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by 
readers  to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure  ;  true  without  cynicism, 
subtle  without  aCfectation,  humorous  without  strain,  witty  without  offence,  inevit- 
ably sad,  with  an  unniorose  simplicity.' — Tht  fVorid. 

Anthony  Hope.    A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    By  Anthony  Hope, 

Author  of  '  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  etc.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  trie  to  human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Timet. 

Anthony  Hope.    A  MAN  OF  MARK.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

Author  of  'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  'The  God  in  the  Car,'  etc. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  Anthony  Hope's  first  novel.  It  has  been  otit  of  print  for  some 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  author,  it  has  been  reprinted.  It 
IS  a  story  of  politir^l  adventure  in  South  America,  and  is  rather  in  the  style  of 
'  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.' 

Conan  Doyle.    ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.    By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  '  The  White  Company,'  '  The  Adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,'  etc.      Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  reader  will  find  in  it  some  perfectly  constructed  stories,  the  memory  of  which 
will  haunt  him  long  after  he  has  laid  it  down.  The  author  again  reveals  himself 
as  a  keenly  sympathetic  observer  of  life  and  a  master  of  vigorous  impressive  Qarra- 
live.' — Vorkshirt  Post. 

'  The  book  is,  indeed,  composed  of  leaves  from  life,  and  is  far  and  away  the  best 
view  that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  consulting-room.  It  is 
very  superior  to  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician." ' — Illustrated  London  Netvt. 

'Di-.  Doyle  wields  a  cunning  pen,  as  all  the  world  now  knows.  His  deft  touch  is 
seen  to  perfection  in  these  short  sketches — these  "facts  and  fancies  of  medical 
life,"  as  he  calls  them.  Every  page  reveals  the  literary  artist,  the  keen  observer, 
the  trained  delineator  of  human  nature,  its  weal  and  its  woe.' — Freeman  i  Journal. 

'  These  tales  are  skilful,  attractive,  and  eminently  suited  to  give  relief  to  the  mind 
of  a  reader  in  quest  of  distraction.' — Atkenautn. 

'I  he  book  is  one  to  buy  as  well  as  to  borrow,  and  that  It  will  repay  both  buyer  and 
borrower  with  interest' — Sunday  Titnes. 

'  It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  no  one  who  begins  to  read  '  Round  the  Red  Lamp ' 
will  voluntarily  lay  the  book  aside  until  every  one  of  its  fascinating  p"ge.s  hM 
been  perused.' — Lady. 

'  No  more  interesting  and  occasionally  sensatiooal  stories  have  appeared  than  these.' 
—Punch. 
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Stanley  Weyman.    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.   By  Stanley 

Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of  France.'  With  Twelve  Illus- 
trations by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  6s, 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  instant  popalarity.  No  unfavourable  review 
occurred,  and  most  critics  spoke  In  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  '  West- 
minster Gazette  '  called  it  '  a  book  of  which  wt  hav*  read  tvtry  word/or  tht  shetr 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  which  we  put  down  with  a  pang  that  we  cannot  forget 
it  all  and  start  again.'  The  '  Daily  Chronic^e '  said  that  ^  every  on*  -who  rtads 
books  at  all  mttst  read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  th*  first  page  o/ which  to  the 
last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along. '  It  also  called  the  book  '  an  inspiration 
of  fnanliness  and  courage.'  The  'Globe  '  called  it  '  a  delightful  tale  of  chivalry 
and  adventure,  vivid  and  dramatic,  with  a  wholesome  modesty  and  reverence 
for  tht  hightst. 

B.  F.  Benson,     DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 

Benson.  Crown  %vo.  Fourteenth  Edition,  6s. 
A  story  of  society  which  attracted  by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best 
critics  were  cordial  in  their  praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of  'Dodo'as'ww- 
usually  clever  and  interesting  ;  the  '  Spectator '  called  it  '  •  delightfully  witty 
sketch  of  society  ; '  the  '  Speaker '  said  the  dialogue  was  '  «  perpetual  feast  of 
epigram  and  paradox '  ;  the  '  Acbenseum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  '  a  writer 
of  quite  exceptional  ability ' ;  the  '  Academy '  praised  his  '  amazing  cleverness ; ' 
tile  '  World '  said  the  book  was  '  brilliantly  written ' ;  and  half-a-dozen  papers 
declared  there  was  '  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.' 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  RUBICON.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
'  Dodo.'  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  6s, 
Of  Mr.  Benson's  second  nevel  the  '  Birmingham  Post '  says  it  is  '  well  written, 
stimulating,  unconventional,  and,  in  a  word,  characteristic ' :  the  '  National 
Observer '  congratulates  Mr.  Benson  upon  'a»  exceptional  achievement,'  and 
calls  the  book  '  a  notable  advance  on  his  previous  work.' 

Baring  Gould.     IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA:   A  Tale  of 
the  Cornish  Coast.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Fifth  Edition.    6s. 

Baring  Gould.      MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN= 
By  S.  Barino  Godld.     Third  Edition,     6s, 
A  story  of  Devon  life.   The  '  Graphic '  tpcaki  of  it  as  '  a  novel  of  vigorous  humour  and 
sustained  power'  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News '  says  that  '  the  swing  of  the  narrative 
is  splendid' ;  and  the  '  Speaker'  mentions  its  '  bright  imaginative  power.' 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
A  Romance  of  Ihe  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815,  which  the  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls 
^  a  powerful  drama  of  human  passion' \  and  the  '  National  Observer '  ^  a  story 
worthy  the  author.' 

Baring  Gould.     THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     By  S.  Baring 
Godld.     Second  Edition.     Crown  %vt.     6s. 

The  '  Glasgow  Herald  '  says  that  '  the  scenery  is  admirable,  and  ihe  dramatic  inci- 
dents are  most  striking.'  The  'Westminster  Gazette'  calls  the  book  'strong, 
interesting,  and  clever.'  '  Punch  '  says  that  'you  cannot  put  it  down  until  you, 
have  finished  it.'  '  The  Sussex  Daily  News '  says  that  it  '  can  be  heartily  recom 
mended  to  eill  nko  cart  for  cleanly,  energetic,  and  interesting  fiction.' 
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Baring  Gould.  KITTY  ALONE.  By  S.  Barino  Gould, 
Author  of  'Meha'ah,'  'Cheap  Jack  Zita,'  etc.  Second  Editton. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  original  story,  teeming  with  jraphic  description,  stlrHnc  IncIHtnt, 
and,  above  all,  with  vivid  and  enthralling  human  interest.  —Daily  Tek^ya/'t. 

'  Brisk,  clever,  keen,  healthy,  humoroui,  and  intereiting.' — A'atioHal  OkKrvgr. 

'  Full  of  quaint  and  delightful  studies  of  character.' — Bristol  Mercury. 

W.E.Norri8.  MATTHEW  AU.STIN.  By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author 
of  '  Mdlle.  de  Mersac,' etc.     Second  Edition.     CrownSvo.     6s. 

'  "Matthew  Austin  "  may  safely  b«  pronounced  one  of  the  most  Intellectually  satis- 
factory and  morally  bracing  novels  of  the  current  year.' — Daily  Ttltgrapk, 

'  The  characters  are  carefully  and  cUverly  drawn,  and  the  story  Is  ingenious  and 
interesting.' — Guardian. 

'Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  is  always  happy  In  his  delineation  of  svery-dny  experiences, but 
rarely  has  he  been  brighter  or  breezier  than  in  "  Matthew  Austin."  The  picture! 
are  In  Mr.  Norris'i  pleasantest  vein,  while  rtinning  through  the  entire  story  is  a 
felicity  of  style  and  wholesomeness  of  tone  which  one  b  acctistomed  to  find  in  th« 
novels  of  this  favourite  author.' — Scotsman. 

'  Mr.  Norris  writes  as  an  educated  and  shrewd  obs<-r;er,  and  as  a  jentleman.'— 
Pall  Mall  Bud[€t, 

W,  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'     Third  Edition,     CrownSvo.    6s. 

'The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  aothor  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  Is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  subtlety.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hturstbonrne,  at  onc« 
linconventlonal  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  stron;  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  tiehalf.' — 
AtfunoMtn, 

Gilbert  Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker, 
Author  of  *  Pierre  and  His  People.'  Nero  Edition.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenxom '  called 
it '  a  splendid  study  of  character ' ;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  u 
'  iut  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  vjriterpf  eur  tinu  ' ;  the 
'  St.  James's  '  called  it  '  a  very  striking  and  admiraile  novel  ;  and  the  '  West- 
minster Gazette '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  '  distinguished.' 

Gilbert  Parker.    PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    By  Gilbert 
Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6s. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  Is  strength  and  genius  In  Mr. 
Parker  s  i\.y\s.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

Gilbert  Parker.  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.  By 
Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of  'Pierre  and  His  People,'  'Mrs. 
Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out ;  bat  Mr.  Parker  has  done  It  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  fresh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a  dull  person  indeed.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'A  strong  and  successful  piece  of  workmanship.  The  portrait  of  Lali,  strong,  digni- 
fied, and  pure,  is  exceptionally  well  dran-n.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'A  very  pretty  and  Interesting  story,  and  Mr.  Parker  tells  it  with  much  skiU.  The 
ttory  is  one  to  be  read.' — St.  Jjimet't  Gatett*. 
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Gilbert  Parker.  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  By  Gilbert 
Parker,  Author  of  '  Pierre  and  his  People,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.   6s. 
A  historical  romance  dealing  with  a  stirring  period  in  the  hbtory  of  Canada. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.     Crevm  ivo.    6s. 

'  Told  with  consammate  art  and  extraordinary  detail.  He  tells  a  plain,  tinvarnished 
tale,  and  the  very  truth  of  it  makes  for  beauty.  In  the  true  humanity  of  the  book 
lies  its  justification,  the  pernvanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  Indubitable  trinmph.' — 
A  the 

'  Each  story  is  complete  in  Itself,  vivid,  engrossing.  His  work  is  literatare,  and 
literature  of  a  high  order.' — Realm. 

•A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply 
appalling  and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also ;  without  humour 
it  would  not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  mzVit.'— World. 

'  Mr.  Morrison  has  shot  the  flashlight  of  his  unmistakable  genius.  The  I'terary 
.  workmanship  is  of  the  highest  order.' — Aberdeen  Press. 

'  Powerful  pictures  from  the  lower  social  depths.' — Morning  Post. 

Eobert  Barr.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.  By  Robert 
Barr,  Author  of  '  From  Whose  Bourne.'  etc.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 
■ '  A  delightful  romance  with  experiences  strange  and  exciting.  There  are  two  pretty 
girls  in  the  story,  both  the  heroes  fall  in  love,  and  the  development  of  this  thread 
of  the  tal*  is  in  all  respects  charming.  The  dialogue  is  always  bright  and  witty ; 
the  scenes  are  depicted  briefly  and  effectively  ;  and  there  is  no  incident  from  first 
to  last  that  one  would  wish  to  have  omitted.  — Scotsman. 

Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  ' Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 
'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciteness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Aihtntmm. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  6s. 
'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  worcs,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  prcofs  of  Us  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  amcng  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — Naiional  Observer. 

Gilchrist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 
Crown  %vo.    Buckram.    6s. 
'  The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.    The 
romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 
onique  experience.' — National  Observer. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    NOVELS 

Edna    LyaU.      DERRICK    VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.      By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.     ARM  I  NELL:   A  Social    Romance.     By  S. 
Baring  Gould,     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     ^s,  6d. 
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Baring  Gould.     URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.    By  S.  Baring 
GODLD.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
'  The  author  Is  at  his  belt.'—  Timts. 
'  He  has  oearly  reached  the  high  water -mark  of  "  Mehalah."  '—National  0?>ttrvfr. 

Baring  Gould.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories. 
By  S.  Baring  Godld.     Crown  Hvo.     p.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.  JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.  By  S.  Baring 
Godld.     Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d, 

Gray.  ELS  A.  A  Novel.  By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  Zvo. 
V.  ed. 

'A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sk«tchet,  bat  mlnotely 
and  ujircfully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

J.  H.  Pearce.    JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of 

"Esther  Pentreath,'     New  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.6d. 
A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  oorel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Th«  '  Spectator '  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as '  a  lurtterefexet^ttDHal^muer ';  tb«  'Daily 

Telegraph'  calls  the  book  '  pcnuer/ul  and  /icturttjue ' ',  the  '  Birmingham  Pott' 

asserts  that  it  is  '  o  itovti  e/hieh  fuality.' 

Clark  Eussell.      MY    DANISH    SWEETHEART.      By  W. 

Clark  Rdssell,  Author  of  'The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.      Crown  %vo.     lu  6<i. 

X.  L.  AUT  DIABOLUS  ADT  NIHIL,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  X.  L.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'  Distinctly  original  and  in  the  highest  degree  Imaginative.  The  conception  It  almost 
as  lofty  as  Milton's.' — Spectator. 

'  Original  to  a  degree  of  originality  that  may  be  called  primitive — •  kind  of  passion- 
al? directness  that  absolutely  absorbs  as.'—Saturday  Rtfitw. 

'  or  powerful  interest.  There  is  something  startlingly  original  in  the  treatment  of  the 
themes.    The  terrible  realism  leaves  oo  doubt  of  the  author's  power.'— .(4  tktnavtn. 

'  The  stories  possess  the  rare  merit  of  originality.' — S/>eakcr. 

O'Grady.  THE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN.  A  Romance  of 
the  Heroic  Age  of  Ireland.  By  StaNDISH  O'Grady,  Author  of 
'  Finn  and  his  Companions,' etc.  Illustrated  by  MURRAY  Smith. 
Crown  %vo.  3i.  6d. 

'  A  flaihligbi  thrown  on  tke  greatness  and  splendour  of  onr  ancestors.  Redolent  of 
freshness  and  purity." — Cork  Herald.  _  _ 

'  The  sa^g  -stioas  of  mystery,  the  rapid  and  exciting  action,  are  snpcrb  poetic  effecU. 
— Speaker. 

'  For  light  and  colour  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  •  Swiss  dawn.'— ^a^*"'**" 
GuarJian. 

'  A  romance  extremely  fascinating  and  admirably  well  knit.' —Saturday  Revuw. 

Constance  Smith.  A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 
By  Constance  Smith,  Author  of  'The  Repentance  of  Paul  Went- 
jwortb,'  etc     New  Edi:ion.     Crown  8w.     Ji.  i>d. 
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Anthor  of  'Vera.'     THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS,     By 
the  Author  of  *  Vera.'     Crown  ^vo.     y.  6d, 

"E&mh  Stuart.    A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  EsmJ;  Stuart, 
Author  of  •  Muriel's   Marriage,'  •Virginia's  Husband,'  etc.     New 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 
•The  story  Is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  peat  dramatic  power.'— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Fenn.      THE   STAR   GAZERS.      By  G.   Manville    Fenn, 
Author  of  *  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     New  Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
'A  stirring  romance.'— If rjrf«r»  Afor7«zn^iV«a/f. 
'  Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  Is  conspicuous.'— ^^-arf/w-if 

Oherver, 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE,     By  Evelyn   Dickinson. 

Crown  %vo.     3^.  6d. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo,    3s.  6d, 


Grey.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.  By  Rowland  Grey. 
Crown  Svo,     ^s. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist,  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.    FestSvo.     is. 


HALF-CROWN     KOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tasttfnlly 
bound  in  cloth. 
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1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
§.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edv/ards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  *  Indian 

Idylls.' 
IS.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
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12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  A   DEPLORABLE   AFFAIR.      By  W.  E.   NORRIS. 

14.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Other  ▼olumet  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Baring    Gould.      THE   ICELANDER'S   SWORD.       By    S. 
Baring   Gould,    Author  of   'Mehalah,'   etc     With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  MoYR  Smith.     Crown  Svo.   6s. 
A  stirrinc  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

CutheU.     TWO   LITTLE   CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth, 
gilt  edges,     y.  6d. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  aathor  of  the  very  popnlar  '  Only  a  Gnard- 
Room  Dog. 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.   By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'     With  36  Illustrations.      Crown 
Svo.     p.  6d. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 

CuthelL    ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 

With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.    Square  Crown  800.    y.  6d. 

'  This  is  a  charming  stotr.   Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  bnt  he  had  a 

big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.     The  book 

can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

Collingwood.    THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.    ByHARRV 

COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.    Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d, 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  b  one  of  Harry 
CoUingwood's  best  efiforts.' — Morning  Pctt. 

CJlark  Russell.    MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.    By 

W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Second  Edition,  Crown  ivo. 
35.  6d. 
'  Mr.  Clark  Rnssell's  story  of  "  Master  Rockafellar's  V»yage  "  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  ;  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea,  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,' etc  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  Crown  Hvo.  3^.6^. 
'Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  T  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  brecrioEii  and  {nn.'—/curHaI «/' EJfteatieu. 
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The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  hy  well-known  Authors, 
handsomdy  bound  in  bha  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  %vo, 

1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.    By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs,  MOLESWORTH. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    2j.  bd. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH,    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete !n  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham, 

Crown  Zvo.    Price  (with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon,,  Cobden 
Prizeman.     Fourth  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  _  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.' — Univinity  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Ey  A.  SKArs?. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  SvMES,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
lophy  at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.     By 

G.  Masseb,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 

KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated, 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  M.A 

ENGLISH    TRADE   AND    FINANCE    IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hbwins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  Mdir,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.   ByM.C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3^.  6d. 

THE  VAULT    OF   HEAVEN.     A   Popular   Introduction   to 
Astronomy.     By  R.  A.  Gregory.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.    The   Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated. 

A   MANUAL   OF   ELECTRICAL   SCIENCE.     By  GEORGE 
J.  BuRCH,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     ^s. 

THE  EARTH.    An  Introduction  to  Physiography.     By  Evan 
Small,  M.A.     Illustrated, 

INSECT   LIFE.     By  F.  W.  THEOBALD,  M.A.     Illustrated. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  ds  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  ^  \/Z. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,         jkii\\J 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore-  ' 

most  in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

TTie  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready : — 
TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.      By  G.   HoWELL. 
M.P.,  Author  of  'The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'    Second 
Edition. 
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the  co-operative  movement  to-day.    by  g.  j. 

HOLYOAKtt,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Co-operatioti.' 
MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Fromk  WILKINSON,  M.A., 

Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Industrial 

Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.    Stcond  Edition. 
THE  COMMERCE   OF   NATIONS.      By   C.   F.   Bastable, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 

to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A   SHORTER   WORKING   DAY.      By  H.   DE   B.   GiBBiNS 

and  R.  A.  Hadfikld,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  SheflSeld. 
BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 

Depopulation.     By  H.  B.  Moore. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS  :  As  affecting  Commerce 

and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 
THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  CooKE  Taylor. 
THE    STATE    AND    ITS    CHILDREN.      By    Gertrude 

TOCKWELL, 

WOMEN'S  WORK.     By    Ladv   Dilke,    Miss   Bulley,  and 
Miss  Whitley. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Methuen  propose  to  issue  a  New  Series  of  Translations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  They  have  enlisted  the  services  of  some 
of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is  their  intention  that 
the  Series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  well  as  by 
scholarly  accuracy. 

Crown  &V0.     Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.    Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  MoOR,  M.A, 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.     3^.  6d. 
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/ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.  Trans- 
lated by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St. 
Andrews.     S^* 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by 
S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.     3J.  6d. 
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